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OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY (DOWN TO 1579), 


THE date chosen for the later limit of the period dealt 
with in this chapter and the next is that of the publication of 
Spenser’s ‘Shepherd’s Kalendar ’; for this, as we look back, 
seems to be the first unmistakable announcement of the 
fact that that glorious age in our literature which we 
term ‘Elizabethan has begun. In these earlier years of 
Elizabeth's reign we are, as in the previous half century, 
still in a time of training, a time of preparation rather 
than one of great performance ; but the careful preparatory 
exercises are now approaching more nearly the standard 
of fine composition, and the years of diligent training 
are making it possible for the next generation to enter 
upon an inheritance of literary culture which their fathers 
and grandfathers had toiled assiduously and painfully to 
AMASS. 
Since England first began to have a literature, down 
the  %0 the present day, there has perhaps been no 
Fifteenth century more barren of work of literary merit 
"”* than that which lies between Chaucer and 
Langland at the one extreme, and the spread of printing 
and the dawn of a revived interest in letters at the other. 
The civil wars have always been held largely responsible 
for this, and no doubt, as far as wide lack of culture is 
concerned, rightly so: but that no genius, even of a 
minor kind, appears during the whole of the fifteenth 
century is a fact which can only be accepted, and not in 
any way explained. Similarly, we cannot hope to fully 
L, II. I 
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understand why in the latter half of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign we have a whole company of men to each of whom 
we can without exaggeration give the name of genius, 
though we can trace during the preceding age influences 
and events which, if they were not necessary to produce 
the later Elizabethan literature, were at least instrumental 
in determining the form which it should take. ‘ Poetry, 
above all,’ says Carlyle, ‘we should have known long 
ago, is one of those mysterious things whose origin and 
developments can never be what we call explained; often 
it seems to us like the wind, blowing where it lists, coming 
and departing with little or no regard to any the most 
cunning theory that has yet been devised for it.’ But even 
if this be so, it may be well to remind the student that 
the shape and condition of the instrument, the way in 
which it is strung, and its mechanical efficiency, will have 
a good deal to do with the music it yields when swept by 
the wind. The mechanical condition of the instruments, 
if we may be permitted to continue the metaphor, was poor 
in the middle part of the fifteenth century, the result 
of inferior models, careless workmanship, feeble taste, 
ignorance, and the lack of demand for literary ware, so 
that even a great artist, had there been one then, might 
have been much hampered thereby: but towards the end 
of the next century the instruments were in a high state 
of perfection, the result of fine models, competent work- 
manship, improving taste, more knowledge, and a large 
demand for finished work, so that even performers of only 
moderate talent were able to produca very pretty music. 
In order to understand some of the influences which tended 
to produce this better state of things, we shall do well 
to retrace our steps in some sort before we attempt to go 
forward. 
Tt was when culture had sunk to a very low ebb in 
The Printer England that Caxton set up his printing-press 
and his at Westminster (1476), after having learnt and 
"exercised his craft in Bruges, where he had long 
dwelt, It wasin Bruges that he produced his ‘ Histories 
of Troy,’ the first of many romances and tales of chivalry 
and adventure (such as the ‘ Morte d’ Arthur,’ and ‘ Godfrey 
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of Boulogne’) with which he provided the English public. 
Other typical productions of the early press are the 
medieval stories of the saints, such as the ‘Golden Legends,’ 
didactic works like Lord Rivers’ ‘Dicts and Sayings of 
the Philosophers’ (a translation), and the popular tale 
(translated from the Dutch) of ‘Reynard the Fox.’ So 
far, 1t was largely a literature of translation and compila- 
tion, and is important as having stimulated a considerable 
amount of literary activity and as having been instrumental 
in helping to substitute English for Latin as a prose 
medium; for the printing-press, appealing to a wider 
public than the scribe had done, looked at once for its 
chief support (as it has done ever since) to the semi- 
educated—to those who had little more learning than 
enabled them to read the vernacular. Another large class 
of publications which issued from Caxton’s press, consisted 
of editions of the older poets, of Chaucer, of Gower, and 
of Lydgate, and of old chronicles; and these, too, stimu- 
lated literary composition. Lydgate especially was closely 
imitated, notably by Stephen Hawes in Henry VII.’s reign, 
and by the projectors of the ‘ Mirror for Magistrates’ in 
Mary’s. The chronicles Caxton printed were enlarged and 
continued by Elizabethan compilers, and largely drawn on 
for material by Elizabethan playwrights and poets, Yet 
the days of medieval poetry and prose were numbered, and 
it 1s curious that the man who first employed the means 
which have since been so powerful in the spread and 
development of modern literature should have been destined 
to use it merely for the last days of the old order.! 
This old order was slowly yielding place to the new, 
The New in the first two decades of the sixteenth century, 
Learnng helped to its end by the new models of style 
S rigiany and the new subjects that the classical scholars 
tion. were holding up to admiration, The impulse 
to the study of the classics came to England from Italy, 


* The actual value of the hterary prose of this period (1558—1579) 18 not very 
great, Besides Aschams ‘Schoolmaster’ (published posthumously m 1570), which 
1s most convemently studied in connection with his earlier work, and Lyly’s 
‘Buphues’ (1579-80), which 1s treated with the bulk of his work in the next section 
(seo p. 34), we have little besides a number of translations and chronicles See 
p. 20 
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which had re-discovered the treasures of antiquity and 
devoted itself to them, even to the detriment of her own 
original literature. Still more intense was the ardour of 
the Italians for ancient literature when: the language and 
works of the Greeks began to become known to them. 
Learned Greeks in the fifteenth century leaving their 
country, now being overrun by the Turks, sought refuge 
at the courts of Italian potentates, and found liberal 
patrons and assiduous students there. To a great extent, 
Italy became in her turn the teacher of the world again, 
and Englishmen were among her pupils. The spread of 
the New Learning in Henry VII.’s reign may not have 
been very rapid, but the enthusiasm among those who 
pursued it was deep. Erasmus, who first visited England 
in 1497, speaks in terms of high admiration of Oxford, 
and declares that there such was the state of ‘erudition, 
not of a vulgar and ordinary kind, but recondite, accurate, 
ancient, both Latin and Greek, that you would not seek 
anything in Italy but the pleasure of travelling.’ No 
doubt, as Hallam points out, the praise is exaggerated 
(the letter is addressed to an Englishman), but the great 
scholar’s appreciation of the ardour for study he found in 
the country is evident, and he himself was induced to come 
to teach at Cambridge in the year following the accession 
of Henry VIII., a young king of good education and 
cultivated tastes. Means of spreading culture were now 
quickly multiplying, and we get some idea of the zeal 
among the noble and the wealthy for the New Learning 
from the number of schools and colleges founded during 
Henry VIII.’s and Edward VI.’s reign; but the best 
proofs of its influence are to be found in the books of 
the age. 

The immense stimulus given to the intellectual activity 
of England by the revival of the study of the classics and 
by renewed contact with Italy, as well as by the knowledge 
spread abroad of the discoveries of new worlds, was aided 
rather than hindered by the keen struggles of the Reform- 
ation. This latter with its ally, the printing-press, further 
popularised the use of English as the prose-medium for 
Englishmen, and the experiments made during the first 
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half of the sixteenth century did much to help the future 
development of English prose. The scholar, it is true, 
would write his book for the European cultured public in 
Latin (e.g. More's ‘ Utopia’); but he would not disdain to 
use English, if he wished to address a large English audience, 
as we see in the mass of the Reformation literature (as 
exemplified, for instance, in More and Tyndale’s contro- 
trovsy); before the close of Henry VIII.’s reign we find a 
scholar like Ascham bold enough to write his ‘ Toxophilus’ 
in his own tongue (though it is true he apologises for so 
doing), and what is far more important, we have the Scrip- 
tures completely translated by scholars who could write 
grand English, and whose work has survived as the basis 
of the ‘authorised version’: the value of their labours from 
a merely literary point of view it would be difficult to over- 
estimate. 
The New Learning and the Reformation seem to form a 
sort of barrier in England, between mediaeval 
Farly and modern literature; the writings of Wyatt 
of the Ree and Surrey (written in the latter part of 
nema’ Henry VIIL.’s reign, but not published till the 
year before Elizabeth’s accession), stands clearly at the head 
of the new poetry. The form especially of these is more 
remarkable than the matter: to Italy they went for their 
models, and they implanted on English soil the sonnet and 
the blank verse line, besides some more exotic metres which 
have not become naturalised. The delicacy of versification, 
the correctness of metre, which had distinguished Chaucer, 
had been practically unknown in England since his time, 
till this ‘New Company of Courtly Makers,’ as Puttenham 
in his ‘ Art of Poesy’ called them, learned it again from the 
same land, where Chaucer himself had learned something, 
The writers in the earlier half of Elizabeth’s reign went 
on with the lessons that the Italians were teaching, and 
rendered good service to the technical perfecting of versifi- 
cation. One poet, however, who belongs to the old rather 
than to the new school, appears in the first years of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and is, indeed, the only poet of real 
genius we have between Chaucer and Spenser. This is 
Sackville, the writer of the ‘Complaint of Buckingham,’ 
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and the ‘ Induction’ to it in the ‘ Mirror for Magistrates.’ ; 
but his work, splendid as it is, is of less importance in the 
history of the development of form than many of the ex- 
periments produced by minor writers, who, dissatisfied with 
the old and well-read in the new, were trying their hands 
at imitation, translation, and adaptation. Gascoigne, a 
man whose works are not without literary merits of their 
own, occupies an interesting place in literary history as 
one of the practisers and pioneers of new forms. With 
Gascoigne—satirist, lyrist, translator, playwright, essayist— 
we may conveniently group the works of the many minor 
poets and translators whose abundant activity bears testi- 
mony to the strength and width of the Renaissance in 
Elizabethan England; in the ‘ Mirror’ we get examples 
of the old side by side with the new; in the ‘ Miscellanies’ 
we have the direct influence of the ‘ Courtly Makers,’ and 
some of the first notes of the Elizabethan song-writers ; 
Jasper Heywood and Phaer may serve as examples of our 
earlier translatdrs, the one rhyming Seneca in English, the 
other giving us the ‘/ineid’; and as ‘eclogue’ makers 
we have Turberville and Googe, before we come to the 
‘ Aeglogues’ of the ‘Shepherd’s Kalendar,’ which is itself, 
we may do well to bear in mind, a collection of poems 
largely of the experimental and imitative character. 

Sackville and Gascoigne have claims on our attention 
not only as poets, but also as dramatists, The 
former gave us the first regular tragedy in our 
language, while to the latter we are indebted for what is 
probably our first prose comedy ; these are both on foreign 
models (Sackville’s is formed upon Seneca, Gascoigne’s is 
a translation from Ariosto), but, as we shall see, are by no 
means the less important for that. The distinction of 
having written the first regular English play belongs to 
Nicholas Udall, whose rhymed comedy, ‘Ralph Roister 
Doister,’ was produced some years before the beginning of 
Hlizabeth’s reign. A few general remarks may be useful 
here on the growth of the drama from the end of the 
fifteenth century to the years immediately preceding those 
when Peele and Greene and Lyly and Marlowe were pre- 
paring the way for Shakespeare, 
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The earliest. kinds of dramatic representation in England 
were what are known as ‘mystery plays’ and ‘ miracle 
plays,’ which dealt with legends and histories of the saints, 
or represented scenes and actions from the Bible. They 
seem to have originated with the clergy,! and to have been 
at first acted within the walls of the monastery; they 
became so popular, however, that they soon passed into the 
hands of the laity, but the writing of them remained for 
the most part, if not entirely, in the hands of clerics ; they 
got to be acted by the guilds of certain towns, and they 
survived in England down to past the middle of the six- 
teenth century.” 

It is unnecessary, in studying the history of the drama 
in the sixteenth century, to pay much attention to the 
miracles and mysteries, which, as we shall see, are not the 
progenitors of the Elizabethan drama, and are themselves, 
as a rule, of little literary value; but this much of im- 
portance attaches to them—they popularised the desire for 
dramatic representation, and (especially by the intermingling 
of the comic element with the tragic) prepared the way for 
the reception of the first English popular plays on subjects 
not connected with the Church. But even more important 
in this respect are the morality plays, which first appear in 
the fifteenth century. 

These moralities are at first merely acted allegories: per- 
sonifications of varioys vices and virtues appear much as 
they do in the mediaeval allegorical poems of the time; 
there is no development, or indeed trace, of individuality in 
the characters, and the dialogue does not make the slightest 
approach to anything like natural conversation: the sole 
object of the morality was, originally, to teach a moral lesson, 
and the student who bears this in mind will see at once 
about the only vital connection between them and the 
miracle plays. Later on, during the Reformation strug- 
gles, they were used for theological and political ends, still 
keeping the idea of teaching in the forefront, They survived 
late into the sixteenth century. 

‘ Pian dike Js Le English origin, and the earlier ones were written and performed 


* On the Continent they 1emamed much later; at Ober-Ammergau (Bavaria) 
a mystery play on the Passion 18 still acted, but this 1s not a genuine survival, 
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We now reach the interlude, which has a 1esemblance in 
some respects to the morality, but differs from it in dealing 
with secular and comic subjects and in developing a dialogue 
which entitles it to be called, at lea8t in that respect, a 
rudimentary comedy. These interludes were acted by 
household servants and retainers, and are important as 
developing the custom of a nobleman of wealth having a 
band of more or less well-trained actors dependent on him. 
In the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign, after the drama 
proper was full-grown, we shall find specific theatrical 
compunies calling themselves the ‘Earl of Leicester's ser- 
vants,’ ‘ the Queen’s players,’ and s0 on. 

A few words about the masque will conclude this account 
of the elements of the popular drama. The masque seems 
to have been in its origin merely a spectacle or bit of a 
pageant, With a certain amount of pantomime added thereto ; 
dancing and concerted movements brought it into something 
like the modern ballet, and then the addition of songs and 
dialogue gave it sometimes a dramatic-operatic character.! 

We ure now in a position to consider to some extent the 
rise of the English drama, for none of its predecessors 
hitherto considered have a higher rank than that of our 
drama’s forerunners. We might roughly classify the early 
Klizabethan drama under three headings—viz., (a) the 
popular drama, (8) the Latin, and (y) the Italian. In 
many (ultimately in most) of the works of the later Eliza- 
bethans we shall find all these elements blended, as we shall 
to a les, extent in some of the earlier ones; here, however, 
we may consider them separately : 

(a) The popular or ‘rudimentary’ drama includes the 
varieties already enumerated, viz., the mystery and the 
miracle, acted down to the very close of our period; the 
morality and the interlude; and the rough farce and the 
chronicle play, developed by, and partaking of the nature 
of, both. The later Elizabethan drama owes much to it, 

* These remarks apply only to the drama as fai as the date (1579) with which this 
chapter deals. A few years late: we shall find Shakespeare's ‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’ a beautiful example of the lync drama, having many points of resemblance 
With poetical masque, while later on, m ‘Hemy VIII. and ‘ The Tempest,’ masques 


of different kinds are mtroduced. The poetical masques in the first part of 
the seventeenth century, such as those of Ben Jonson and Milton, do not concern 


us here, 
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notably not a little of the form of the history-play and of 
the clownage and humorous foolery of the comedy. 

(8) The Latin drama, during this early period we deal 
with here, may conveniently be studied in connection with 
Udall and with Sackville. In tragedy the model is Seneca ; 
in comedy, Plautus and Terence: it was not the first {ime 
the English drama was to draw more or less directly on 
Seneca as the representative to them of the classic tragedy, 
for in the earlier plays described above as of foreign origin, 
he had been the model.! Plautus and Terence had also been 
used before to supply suggestions for the farcical or pseudo- 
humorous elements of the older plays; in Udall’s play, 
however, we find a comedy, thoroughly English in plot, 
incident, tone, and dialogue, but based on classic comic 
models as regards its construction. 

(y) The Italian drama, as far as it concerns’ us here, 
finds its representative as regards tragedy in such works as 
Gascoigne’s ‘ Jocasta,’ or Whetstone’s ‘Promos and Cas- 
sandra, and as regards comedy, in Gascoigne’s ‘ Supposes.’ 
We need not here dwell long on this section: but let us 
point out that it is perhaps the most important factor of 
the great Elizabethan stage, and that it itself was derived 
from the Latin drama. 

To conclude this sketch of the early drama: the student 
will bear in mind the facts (a) that no masterpiece of what 
is known as the ‘ Elizabethan drama’ appeared till some 
years after the close of the period with which this chapter 
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* The following remarks on the plays of Seneca the tiagedian (who is geneially 
identified with Seneca the philosopher, A D 4d 05) may be useful to the student. 

‘There are eight complete tragedies and one preetexta, the ‘‘ Octavia,’ which 18 
generally supposed to be by a later hand, as well as considerable fragments from the 
““Thebais’ and ‘‘ Phoenisse ” The subjects are all from the well-woin repository 
of Greek legend, and are mostly drawn fiom Euripides, ‘The titles of ‘‘ Medea,” 
“‘ Hercules Furens,’ ‘ Hippolytus,” and ‘‘ Troades,’ at once proclaim their origin ; 
but the “ Hercules (teus, ‘‘(Edipus Thyestes,” and ‘‘ Agamemnon,” are probably 
based on a comparison of the treatment by the several Attic masters, The tragedies 
of Seneca have, ag a rule, been strongly censured for their thetorical colouring, their 
false passion, and their total want of dramatic interest They are to the Greek plays 
as gashight tosunlight But [we have to1ememberthat].. to them (the Romans] 
the form was what constituted a work poetical, not the creative idea that underlay 
it. To utilise fictitious situations as a vehicle for individual conviction or lofty 
declamation on ethical common-place, was considered quite legitimate even in the 
Augustan age. . . . The present low estimate of Seneca 1s due to the reaction (a most 
healthy one, it 1s true) that has replaced the extravagant admiration in which his 
a were for more than two centuries held’ (Cruttwell : ‘Hist Rom. Lit.’ All 

neca’s plays were translated into English between 1560 and 1580 , see p. 19). 
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deals, and (8) that before any such masterpiece appeared 
the three streams of popular, classical, and Italian play- 
writing had melted into one, and that though in some fine 
plays we can trace the influence of any one as being much 
more powerful than either of the two others, yet there is 
no Elizabethan play of the highest merit as a work of art 
to the making of which all three did not to some extent 
contribute.’ It is, perhaps, conceivable that had there been 
a Shakespeare born, say, in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, his genius might have found a way to express 
itself fitly in the form that it found made, or that it could 
have made for itself out of such material as lay at its 
disposal ; but as a matter of fact we know we have to take 
into account that Shakespeare arose and gradually developed 
after Marlowe and Greene and Peele, and that we have no 
Marlowe and Greene and Peele till after the years of train- 
ing and experiment which we have been considering: this, 
and this alone, would be enough to justify the student in 
devoting much time and thought to those years of training 
and experiment. 


CHAPTER II. 


EARLIER ELIZABETHAN WRITERS (1558—1579): sackvILLE, 
THE ‘MIRROR, GASCOIGNE, ADAPTATIONS, TRANSLATIONS, 
CHRONICLES, ETC. 


Tuomas SACKVILLE was the only son of Sir Richard Sack- 
Thomas Ville, of Buckhurst (Sussex). After being educated 
Sackville, at both universities (like many others in those 
1586-1008. days), where he began to write verse, he entered 

Parliament. The work which gives him his place among 
English poets—the ‘Induction’ to ‘The Complaint of 
the Duke of Buckingham,’ and ‘The Complaint’ itself— 
appeared in the second edition of the ‘ Mirror for Magis- 
trates, in 1563; his tragedy of ‘Gorboduc,’ written in 
conjunction with Thomas Norton, belongs to the early part 
of the previous year. The rest of Sackville’s life was spent 
away from poetry: he drifted into politics. In 1567 he 
was made Lord Buckhurst, and became Lord Treasurer 
on the death of Burleigh (1598), after holding various 
public offices : King James shortly after his accession made 
him Ear! of Dorset. 

Of the general plan and execution of the ‘ Mirror for 
Magistrates’ we shall speak presently: here we have but 
to consider Sackville’s part in it, ‘The Complaint of 
Buckingham,’ and the ‘Induction’ (7¢. Introduction) 
thereto. In this ‘Induction’ Sackville figures himself as 


musing on a desolate winter’s day in a desolate wintry 
scene on 


‘Such fall of peers as in this realm had been, 
That oft I wished some would their woes descrive, 
To warn the rest whom fortune left alive.’ 


traightway he beholds the dreary figure of Sorrow herself, 
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who tells her ‘ fearful tale,’ and guides him to the ‘ grisly 
lake, and thence unto the blissful place of rest,’ where he 
is to see the mighty dead, and hear them bewail their fate. 
In stanzas which are alike remarkable for their gloomy 
power and majestic poetry the poet describes his descent 
‘within the porch and jaws of hell.’ The following two 
stanzas (perhaps the best, but not much above the level of 
the whole) may give the student some idea of Sackville’s 
genius: they describe one of the many figures he saw on 
his way to ‘the horror and the hell, the large great king- 
doms, and the dreadful reign of Pluto’: 


‘By him' lay heavy Sleep, the cousin of Death, 
Flat on the ground, and still as any stone, 
A very corpse, save yielding forth a breath. 
Small keep took he whom Fortune frowned on, 
_ Or whom she lifted up into the throne 
Of high renown ; but as a living death, 
So dead alive, of life he drew the breath. 


‘The body’s rest, the quiet of the heart, 
The travail’s ease, the still night’s fere ? was he 
And of our life on earth the better part, 
Reaver of sight, and yet in whom we see 
Things oft that tide, and oft that never be, 
Without respect, esteeming equally 
King Croesus’ pomp and Irus’ poverty,’ 


The student who is inclined to impute the main part 
of the poverty of earlier Tudor poetry to its over-allegorical 
characteristics will check his hasty judgment when he calls 
to mind the fact that Sackville’s machinery is that also of 
Hawes. The former, it is true, is far superior to the latter 
as a mere metrist, but it seems almost certain that this 
would have been the case even if Sackville had had no 
Surrey and Wyatt to precede him; for it is hard to see 
anything that he may have learned as regards the technical 
mastery of verse from them (or even from their models) which 
he could not have learned from Chaucer. But the main 
difference between Sackville and his predecessors in England, 
until we get to Chaucer, lies in his genius; for every writer 


‘ J.e., Care. 
* fe, companion. 
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in verse from ‘The Pastime of Pleasure’ down to the 
‘Shepherd’s Kalendar’ except Sackville, we .have to aid our 
admiration or check our distaste by reminding ourselves of 
the conditions of literary workmanship at the time, of the 
then standards of taste and culture and so forth; but with 
Sackville’s ‘Induction’ this is not so. If we knew nothing 
of its date or authorship, if we believed it to have been 
written before Chaucer or after Milton, we should still be 
forced to admire it as much as ever; we admire it without 
any ‘considering the standards of his age,’ etc.; we admire 
it mainly for those qualities it has which lift us above and 
beyond any such considerations; but to admit this is surely 
to admit that the ‘Induction’ has, at least, one of the marks 
of the supreme in art. 

We have little more to say of Sackville’s poetry here ; at 
the end of the ‘Induction,’ when Sorrow has guided him 
to the abode of ‘Princes of renown, that whilom sat 
on top of Fortune’s wheel,’ the poet meets Henry, Duke 
of Buckingham—‘ the petty rebel, dull-brain’d Bucking- 
ham,’ of Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard ITT.’—who proceeds to 
tell his doleful ‘Complaint,’ the story of his death. This 
and the ‘Induction’ are Sackville’s part in the ‘ Mirror,’ 
The former is an excellent poem, but not on the whole of 
nearly such high merit as the other. 

The first regular English tragedy,’ like the first English 


* The estimate of Sackvilles genius given above may seem to some s0 exag- 
gerated or so madequate that 1t may be well to give here the dictum of Hallam, 
who cannot be accused of a want of sobriety in his critica] Judgments * 

‘The “Induction displays best his poetical genius, 1t 1s, ke much earher 
poetry, a representation of allegorical personages, but with a fertility of imagi- 
nation, vividness of desciiption, and stiength of language, which not only leave 
his predecessors far behind, but may fairly be compared with some of the most 
poetical passages n Spenser Sackvilles ‘‘ Induction’ forms a link which unites 
the school of Chaucer: and Lydgate to the ‘Fairy Queen’ It would certainly be 
vain te look 1n Chaucer, wherever Chaucer 1s onginal, for the grand creations of 
Sackvilles fancy, yet we should never find any one who would rate Sackville 
above Chaucer, The strength of an eagle 1s not to be measured only by the 
height of his place, but by the time that he continues on the wing Sackvilles 
‘‘ Induction’ consists of a few hundred lines, and even 1n these there 18a monotony 
of gloom and sorrow which prevents us from wishing 1t to be longer It 18 truly 
styled by Campbell a landscape on which the sun never shines Chaucer 18 
various flexible, and observant of all things in outward nature, or in the 
heart of man But Sackville 1s far above the frigid elegance of Surrey; and in 
the first days of Elizabeth s reign 1s the herald of that splendour in which 1t was 
to close ' 

7 A play which was at one time supposed to be the first regular Enghsh comedy 
is the ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle’ of Bishop Still, printed in 1575, and wnitten 
perhaps ten years earlier. It is a gross farcical piece of no great ment, except in 
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comedy, was written by scholars on a classic model, and 
_ for the entertainment of a cultured audience. 
Gorboduc,’ <Gorbodue,’ or ‘Ferrex and Porrex,’ was the 
English work of Sackville and one Thomas Norton 7 
ino’ 6it was acted for the first time early in 1562, 
by and before members of the Inner Tempk, to 
which both its authors belonged.? The plot of the play 
is thus summed up in the original ‘ argument’: ‘ Gorbodue, 
King of Britain, divided his realms in his lifetime to his 
sons, Ferrex and Porrex. The sons fell to dissension. The 
younger (Porrex) killed the elder. The mother (Videna), 
that more dearly loved the elder (Ferrex), for revenge 
killed the younger. The people, moved with the cruelty 
of the fact, rose in rebellion, and slew both father and 
mother. The nobility assembled, and most terribly de- 
stroyed the rebels; and afterwards, for want of issue of 
the prince, whereby the succession of the crown became 
uncertain, they fell to civil war,’ etc. The play is divided 
into acts and scenes, and written for the most part in 
stiff blank verse, of which the following is a favourable 
specimen. Marcella, one of the Queen’s women, is de- 
scribing to Gorboduc the murder of Porrex :— 


‘The noble prince, pierced with his sudden wound, 
Out of his wretched slumber hastily start, 
Whose strength now failing straight he overthrew, 
When, 1n the fall, bis eyes e’en now unclosed 
Beheld the queen, and cried to her for help. 
We then, alas! the ladies which that time 
Did there attend, seeing that heinous deed, 
And hearing him oft call the wretched name 
Of mother, and to cry to her for aid 
Whose direful hand gave him the mortal wound, 
Pitying (alas! for nought else could we do) 


the famous drinking song, ‘ Back and side go bare, go bare,’ which does not appear 
to have been of Still s composition 

Thomas Preston s ‘Cambyses may perhaps have been produced about the same 
time. 16 18 a mixture of comedy and tragedy of a ranting kind, with a strong 
flavour of the old morahty about it, the ‘Vice of the morality figures 1n 1t, a8 1n 
some later plays. Among the di amats persone are ‘Shame,’ ‘ Diligence,’ ‘ Cruelty,’ 
and so fort 

* Thomas Norton (1532 84) 1s not otherwise notable He publisbed some 
translations of no account, and had some hand in the vermon of the Psalms begun 
by. Thomas Sternhold (d 1549) and completed by John Hopkins, which appeared in 


"It 1s to be observed that most of the early Elzvbethan men of letters were 
University and Inns of Court men. 
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His ruthful end, ran to the woeful bed, 
Despoiléd straight his breast, and all we might 
Wipéd in vain, with napkins next at hand, 

The sudden streams of blood that flushéd fast 
Out of the gaping wound. O, what a look ! 

O what a ruthful steadfast eye me thought 

He fixed upon my face! which to my death 
Will never part from me, when with a braid, 

A deep-fetched sigh he gave, and therewithal, 
Clasping his hands, to heaven he cast his sight ; 
And straight, pale death pressing within his face, 
The flying ghost bis mortal corpse forsook.’ ! 


There is a dumb-show before each act, representing by 
simple pantomime the ‘argument’ of what is next to 
appear on the stage,’ and a chorus in rhyming verse ends 
the act. The speeches of the characters are inordinately 
long—Eubulus, the sententious councillor, for instance, 
concludes the fifth act with a speech of a hundred lines 
—and the glooin of the author of the ‘ Induction,’ with- 
out his genius, seems to lie over the whole work; one is 
inclined to think that the audience who enjoyed it must 
have taken their pleasure very sadly. Hazlitt’s criticism 
on it seems very just, on the whole: ‘This tragedy, con- 
sidered as the first in our language, is certainly a curiosity, 
and in other respects it 1s also remarkable’ As a work 
of genius, it may be set down as nothing, for it hardly 
contains a memorable line or passage; as a work of art, - 
it may be considered as a monument to the taste and 
skill of the authors. Its merit is confined to the regu- 
larity of the plot and metre, to its general good sense 
and strict attention to decorum.’ 
Let us now give some account of the work of which 
‘nhe Mirror S2CKVille’s ‘Induction’ forms a part. ‘The 
for Mirror for Magistrates’ was to consist of a 
Magistrates, number of poems, each relating the fall, or 
'"” ‘tragedy,’ as it was called, of some great 
* This 1s from Activ. The first three acts are said to be by Norton, and the last 
two by Sackville 
* This ‘dumb show’ 1s nof in the Senecan onginals. 
* ‘The political maxims are grave and profound, says Hallam. The object of 
the play 1s to show the evils of divided rule and the necessity of the succession 
to the crown being fixed The etory 1s ‘borrowed from our fabulous British 


ently. as they appear in Geoffiey of Monmouth : the dramatists altered 1t only 
tly. . 
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personage in English history.!_ Such a design accorded well 
with the gloomy nature of Sackville’s genius, which inclined 
him to contemplate with sympathy, if not with pleasure, 
the workings of vicissitude. It is to be regretted that but 
the small portions of the work already discussed are his, 
the rest being executed by more mechanical story-tellers 
in verse, whose names may be just mentioned. Among 
these are William Baldwin, who endeavoured to carry out 
Sackville’s design, and wrote more than a dozen of the stories, 
George Ferrers,? Thomas Phaer,? John Dolman, and Church- 
yard ; the last-named a somewhat voluminous writer of prose 
and verse, of which none is of great account: his best work 
is perhaps the ‘ Tragedy ’ of Wolsey in this collection.‘ 
We pass from the Baldwins and Ferrers to a more 
George interesting writer—Gascoigne. He, it is true, 
Gascoigne, does not approach to anything like genius, but 
1587" the experimental boldness and the variety of 
his works made him in a way the best representative 
man of letters of the earlier part of Elizabeth’s reign: 
a writer and translator of prose and of plays,® and of 


re tre 





’ The worh was an imitation, or rather a continuation, of Lydgate’s ‘ Falls of 
Princes, itself an adaptition (from a French version) of Boccaccios ‘ De Casibus 
Hlustrium Virorum Lydgate seems to have been stirred up to write his version 
by the example of his ‘master Chauce:, who ‘1: ade full piteous tragedies in 
one of the Canterbury tales desctibed in the MS as ‘The Monks Tale, de Casibus 
Viroittm Iliustitua ‘The first edition of the ‘Mirror had been begun, but pro- 
hibited, before Ehzabeths accession, and did not appear till 1559, the second 
edition, largely augmented, in 1503, after this there were frequent editions, 
additions, supplements and imitations, and at least one prose version during 
Elizabeth s reign 

* Who seems to have been co editor with Baldwin 

” Phae: also translated the greater part of the ‘.Eneid’ into rhyming ‘ four- 
teeners His work, which was left unfinished at his death in 1560, was completed 
by Thomas Twyne a few years later 

* A poem, asciibed to Skelton, on the death of Edward IV , 1s also included nm 
the series A ‘ First Part of the Mirror fur Magistrates, wmtten by John Higgins, 
was published in 1574, its name 1s explained by the fact that it dealt with 
‘magistrates prior to those of Baldwins ‘Mirror Higgins 1s a very poor creature, 
and was foolish enough to open with an ‘Induction’ which reads hke a feeble 
burlesque of Sackville 

* *He 1s the author of our earliest extant comedy im prose—possibly the earliest 
written—‘“ The Supposes, a translation of Ariostos “Suppositi, and in part the 
author of one of our earliest tragedies, ‘“Jocasta —a paraphrase, rather than a 
translation, of the ‘‘ Phomissai of Euripides. he 1s one of our earliest writers of 
formal satire and of blank verse, and in his ‘“‘ Certain Notes of Instruction con- 
cerning the making of Verse or Rime in Enghsh” one of the earlest easayists, if 
not the earliest, on English metres’ (Professor Hales. ‘English Poets’), We may 
add to the list of ‘firsts with which Gascoigne 1s credited the eailest-known 
version of an Italian novel in Enghsh—‘ The Story of Ferdinando Jeronimo,’ from 
Biondello (see p 20), 
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many forms of verse, he excels, perhaps, in nothing, but 
he shows ability in almost everything he tried. 

Gascoigne’s chief work is ‘The Steel Glass’ (1576), a 
satire in blank verse, of which the following may serve as 
a specimen, while it explains the meaning of the title— 

‘ Lucilius, this worthy man was named, 

Who at his death bequeathed the Crystal Glass ’ 

To such as love to seem, but not to be; 

And unto those that love to see themselves, 

How foul or fair soever that they are, 

He gan bequeath a Glass of trusty Steel, 

Wherein they may be bold alway to look, 

Because 1t shows all things in their degrec. 

And since myself now pride of youth 1s past, 

Do love to be, and let all seeming pass, 

Since I desire to see myself indeed, 

Not what I would, but what I am or should, 

Therefore I like this trusty Glass of Steel ’— 
and so on for over eleven hundred lines. It must be 
admitted that Gascoigne’s blank verse is painfully 
mechanical stuff, but of course we must remember that 
he is handling a metie almost unknown in England ; 
nevertheless, he does not use it nearly so successfully as 
Grimald or Surrey! It is in rhyming metres and in 
shorter poems that Gascoigne’s talents are seen to better 
advantage: in several of his poems (notably in the 
‘Arraignment of a Lover’) he shows a delicate fancy 
and a command over a pretty metre which entitle him to 
be called a poet, though but a minor one. The reader will 
like these three stanzas from a set of verses in Gascoigne’s 
daintiest manner. ‘The Lullaby’ is the name of the 
song, and lusist? satis its theme : 

Sing lullabies, as women do, 

With which they charm their babes to rest ; 
An lullaby can I sing too, 
As womanly as can the best 

With lullaby they still the child, 

And 1f I be not much beguiled, 

Full many wanton babes have I 

Which must be stalled with lullaby 


4 Observe the way in which Gascoigne’s lines all end with a pause in the sense , 
such lines are technically called ‘stopped, and produce an overpowering sense of 
weariness after atime The blank verse line, as Gascoigne writes it, 18 for the most 
part made up of five 1ambs, which makes his verse even more monotonous than it 
would otherwise be. Grimald’s blank verse 1s in ‘ Tottel’s Miscellany ’ (1557). 


L. Il. 2 
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First lullaby my youthful years, 
It is now time to go to bed; 
For crooked age and hoary hairs 

Have won a haven within mine head. 
With lullaby then youth be still, 
With lullaby content thy will ; 
Since courage quails and comes bebind, : 
Go sleep, and so beguile thy mind. 
%* 


* * od 


Thus lullaby my youth, mine eyes, 
My will, my ware, and all that was ; 
I can no more delays devise, 
But welcome pain, let pleasure pass. 
With lullaby now take your leave, 
With lullaby your pains deceive ; 
And when you rise with waking eye, 
Remember then this lullaby. 
Among early adaptations of Italian plays, the ‘Jocasta’ 
hag of Gascoigne (and Kinwelmersh) takes a not un- 

ptations . ‘ ° ° 

of Itahan important place. Like ‘Gorboduc,’ it was in 

Plays blank verse, and had a chorus after the acts and 
dumb-show before them ; like it, it followed a classic model ; 
but it was little more than mere translation of an Italian 
‘Giocasta,’ which was itself an adaptation of Euripides’ 
‘Pheenisse.’ Like ‘Gorboduc,’ it was produced by and for 
the members of one of the Inns of Court, being first acted 
at Gray’s Inn in 1666. 

At Gray’s Inn in the same year another of Gascoigne’s 
translations was produced—‘ The Supposes,’ a prose comedy 
(apparently the first prose comedy in English), taken from 
Ariosto.} 

A play in two parts, taken from an Italian source, but 
showing more originality than either of the foregoing, is 
George Whetstone’s ‘ Promos and Cassandra,’ based on the 
same story as Shakespeare used in ‘ Measure for Measure,? 
from the ‘Hundred Tales’ of Giraldi Cinthio. Itis in rhym- 
ing verse, sometimes in couplets, more often in the decasyl- 

* ‘The orginal had been first published in prose, 1525, and from this Gascoigne 
took his translation, adopting some of the changes Aniosto had introduced when be 
turned 1t into verse; but he has inserted little of bis own’ (Hallam). Anosto’s 
pay = in the fashion of the Latin comedy, bemg modelled on Plautus and 

* Whetstone’s play, printed in 1578, had been ‘never presented upon the stage’ 


when he produced his collection of prose tales, the ‘ Heptameron of Civil Discourse, 
in 1582, which includes the ‘ Promos and Cassandia’ tale in prose, 


? 
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lable four-line stanzas Shakespeare uses only in his earliest 
plays: here are a few lines from Whetstone which the 
student may compare with the interview between Claudio 
and Isabella in ‘ Measure for Measure’ (Act iii., Sc. i.): it 
is Andrugio (Claudio) urging Cassandra (Isabella) to save 
his life by complying with the desire of Promos (Angelo) : 


‘ Nay, sweet sister, more slander would infame 
Your spotless life, to reave your brother’s breath, 
When you have power for to enlarge the same, 
Once in your hand doth lie my life and death. 
Weigh that I am the self-same flesh you are, 
Think I once gone the house will go to wrack ; 
Know forcéd faults for slander need not care; 
Look you for blame if I fail through your lack. 
Consider well my great extremity. 
If otherwise this doom I could revoke, 
I would not spare for any jeopardy 
To free thee, wench, from this same heavy yoke.’ 


Besides Tottel’s (which is not actually ‘ Elizabethan ’) 
ny two other ‘ Miscellanies’ claim our notice. The 
Elizabethan first of these is ‘The Paradise of Dainty Devices,’ 
Muscellanies. which is described on the title-page of the first 
edition (1576), as ‘ devised and written for the most part by 
Mr. Edwards’—he ‘had a special gift,’ according to 
Churchyard—aided by ‘sundry learned gentlemen, both 
of honour and worship.’ It contains poems of Lord Vaux 
(d. 1557), Edwards,! Jasper Heywood,’ the Karl of Oxford, 
William Hunnis, Francis Kinwelmersh (Gascoigne’s co- 
worker), and many even less-known writers. The second 
of the two ‘ Miscellanies’ mentioned above is ‘A Gorgeous 
Gallery of Gallant Inventions,’ compiled by one Proctor 
and contributed to by Anthony Munday and others: it is 
said to contain little or nothing of merit. We turn back 
from it to conclude our survey of Elizabethan poetry before 
Spenser with a glance at a couple of minor poets. 


» Edwards became mastei of the Queen’s Chapel in 1561, and a little Jater pio- 
duced his rhymed play of ‘Damon and Pythias,’? a mixtwe of comedy and 
tragedy, containing some pretty verses. 

~ Jasper Heywood (1535-98) was a son of John Heywood, the interlude writer. 
He translated Seneca’s ‘Troas,’ ‘Thyestes,’ and ‘ Hercules Furens,’ into English 
verse (1560-61), a work in which he was followed by Alexander Neville, John 
Studley, Thomas Nuce, and Thomas Newton, the last of »bom completed the trans- 
lations of a)] Seneca’s plays in 1580-81. 
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Turberville, like Gascoigne, experimented in various kinds 
Georve Tur. Of COMpositions—translated in prose, rhyme, and 
terville, blank verse, original compositions, etc. His 
71580-71600, « Heroical Epistles of Ovid,’ and his ‘ Eclogues 
of Mantuan,! are said to have some merit. As one of the 
early translators of the Italian novels which the dramatists 
a little later so freely used, he deserves some fnention. 
Googe also was a maker of various translations from Latin, 
ey Italian, and Spanish. Some of his shorter 
rmaby er% < z 
Googe, Original pieces are not without value; but more 
140 notable are his ‘Eclogues’ (1563), a set of 
pastoral poems of the kind which which we have to consider 
in connection with the ‘Shepherd’s Kalendar,’ and which 
may have had some influence on the author of it. 

We have seen that a number of translators of the classic 
Translators, Poetry and drama were at work: the prose 
Chromeclers, translators must “not be passed over. Chief 

ete ~~ among these is Sir Thomas North, who in 1579 
published a translation (from the French of Jacques Amyot) 
of ‘ Plutarch’s Lives’; and this was Shakespeare’s Plutarch 
—the book on which his ‘Julius Oxsar’ and the other 
Roman plays were founded. ‘‘ Anearlier work of North’s— 
the ‘ Dial of Princes,’ a translation of Guevara's ‘ El Libro 
de Marco Aurelio,’ published in 1557—is still more interest- 
ing for the history of prose style. It throws strong light 
on the derivation of Lyly’s‘Euphuism.’ There are passages 
in it which may pass for Lyly’s.”? Translators of the Italian 
novels also appear, some of whom have already been men- 
tioned: others are William Painter, whose ‘ Palace of 
Pleasure’ (1566-69) was a collection of tales from Boccaccio 
and Biondello, which Shakespeare* and other Elizabethan 


‘Neoensnenmanesorarneenesirtnpchttenr etapa vr sy rh feeb 

* ‘The translations from Ovid and Mantuan appeared in 1567. Part of Ovid's 
‘ Metamorphoses,’ translated into the English verse, had been published two or 
three years earhe: , this was the work of Arthu: Golding (d 1590), whosubsequently 
completed the translation of the whole of the ‘Metamorphoses.’ Baptista Man- 
tuanus (1448 1516) was a wniter of Latin eclugues, on the Virgilian model, whose 
works were very popular in the sixteenth century. 

* Mintos ‘ English Piose Literature,’ 

* Eq, Biondello’s tales, in one form or another, contiibuted more o1 less to the 
pict of the following of Sbahespeare s Meet dy ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona’ (Barnaby 

che, 1561), ‘Romeo and Juliet’ (in Pamters ‘Palace of Pleasure,’ and in Arthur 
Brooke's , ‘Romeo and Juhiet,’ 1562, based on the same story), ‘Much Ado’ 
(taken indirectly from a novel of Belleforest s, after Biondello—there is a amular 
story in Turbervilles ‘Genevra’), etc, [see Mr. Fleay’s ‘Shakespeare Manual,’ 
whenoe these particulars are taken] 
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dramatists made use of, and George Whetstone, whose 
‘Promos and Cassandra’ has been described above. A 
book of another kind, which must have formed part of 
Shakespeare's ‘library’ is Ralph Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicles 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland,’ which first appeared in 
1577, and incorporated the work of several other writers. 


CHAPTER III. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD FROM ABOUT 1579 TO 
THE RESTORATION (1660), 


(a) The earlier part (to about the accession of 
Charles I., 1625), 


WueEn we speak of the ‘ Elizabethan’ era in literature, we 
. generally mean that great period of about forty- 
The ‘ Eliza- 

bethan’ five years which extends from a few years before 
era. the beginning of Shakespeare’s literary activity 

to a few years after his death. It is emphatically the ‘age 
of Shakespeare’ from one point of view, for Shakespeare 
overtops all his contemporaries not less than he does all 
his predecessors and successors ; yet it is scarcely over-bold 
to assert that had no Shakespeare been, these years we are 
about to study would still have comprehended the most 
remarkable epoch in our literature. When that epoch 
opens the drama had only just begun to approach art; 
poetry, after its beautiful brief blos.om-time in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, had been well-nigh barren 
in the fifteenth, and had borne little fruit in the first three 
quarters of the sixteenth ; prose, trying to shake itself free 
of the want of faith that would have held it fast fettered 
to mere controversy or didactics, and from the want of 
insight that would insist on regarding Latin as the only fit 
medium for the stylist, had scarce done more than come 
into being. When that epoch closes, we are fain to confess 
that, had there been neither Elizabethan poetry nor Eliza- 
bethan drama, the prose alone would have sufficed to render 
the age more than notable for us; that, had we only the 
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poetry, we would still regard the Elizabethan age as one of 
the chief epochs in our literature; and that, if but the 
drama—and that without Shakespeare’s great share in it— 
were preserved to us, we could not fail to see that ‘there 
were giants in those days. 
To endeavour to account for the vigour and excellence of 
the productions of this period is a business as 
Some of the difficult and tedious as it is unsatisfactory. It is 


conditions : : 
which necessary and interesting, however, to observe 


tar einetion that the conditions of the age seem to have been 
of great “eminently favourable to the production of works 
of genius just at the time when genius was there, 

As we have seen in our study of the earlier years of the 
reign, the New Learning had given a deep and wide impulse 
to the appreciation and cultivation of literature, and the 
spread of education had been creating a larger reading 
public, at the time when the printing-press was making it 
comparatively easy to render books accessible to those who 
desired them. Italy, old and new, had been England’s 
chief teacher during the first three quarters of the sixteenth 
century, and much had been learned from her. Many, as 
we have seen, had merely copied, many translated, many 
adapted; but the mere imitation of foreign models alone 
brought no great work to light: the great writers when 
they came—Spenser in the forefront—made a literature 
which profited by the lessons that had been learned and the 
exercises that had been gone through, but which was 
thoroughly English and national. And in the England 
that heard Spenser’s first songs, national life was fierce 
and strong. The internal struggles of the Reformation 
were practically over, and the land was making itself ready 
to face the assaults of the great Catholic power. The 
English sailors who were destined to repulse Spain were 
sailing new seas and discovering unknown lands. The 
spirit of adventure was in men’s blood: the desire to 
achieve great deeds or to harass England’s foes drove 
them to ‘things unattempted yet’ in enterprises as 
different as privateering and eclogue writing: the plots 
against the Queen and the attempt to bring England 
under’ foreign sway made Elizabeth the central point 
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round which the patriotism of her subjects grew and 
widened ; and the end of the fierce grapple with Spain, in 
which it seemed as if God’s breath blew to disperse the 
forces of Antichrist, raised to its height the pride in the 
feeling of national unity and prowess, and made them 
objects to reverence, to exalt, and, above all, to work for. 

The pecular glory of the age, and the one that reflects 

, most closely the spirit of the times, is the Eliza- 
Elizabethan bethan drama. In considering the productions of 

Drama. the earlier part of the reign, we observed that the 
forms of the rough popular performances, of the plays 
written on strictly classical models, and of the copies of the 
Ttalian drama, were beginning to blend and giving rise to 
new varieties of English plays. The first men who deserve 
the name of English dramatists were—like their predecessors 
who merely imitated the Latins—men of scholarly attain- 
ments. The little group which began to occupy the stage 
about a decade before Shakespeare consisted of ‘ University 
wits,’ of whom the chief are Lyly, Greene, Peele,and Mar- 
lowe. When these men began to write, the form that the 
English drama was to take was yet uncertain: each helped 
to mould it. The frigidly mechanical blank-verse that 
Sackville wrote did not please Lyly: Gascoigne had written 
@ prose-comedy, and Lyly adopted the same method in most 
of his plays, interweaving scraps of verse and doing much 
to perfect the prose dialogue. ‘Peele,’ says Professor 
Dowden, ‘ produced dramatic verse of a sweet but mono- 
tonous melody. A romantic spirit was introduced into 
English comedy by Robert Greene; over his poetry breathes 
the fresh air of English meadows ; his style is more free, 
more bright, light, and natural than that of any preceding 
dramatic poet,’ 

Greatest of all this group, however, is Marlowe, with his 
tragic genius and impetuous power, who re-made—practi- 
cally made—the English dramatic blank-verse line, and left 
us and Shakespeare the first of our great tragedies. 

Then comes Shakespeare himself, whose work, beginning 
about 1590, ended but little before his death in 1616. Not 
long after he began to write for the stage his formidable 
rivals disappeared: Greene perished miserably in 1592; 
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Peele died four years later; Marlowe fell in a drunken 
brawl in 1593—by which time he had given us not only 
great work, but possibly the best he had in him. On the 
other hand, it is interesting to observe that, had Shakespeare 
been cut off at the age when Marlowe perished, we should 
have no plays of his which would give him a higher rank 
than Peele or Greene, while he would scarcely have their 
historical importance. It is interesting, too, to notice that, 
had there survived only one of his last dozen plays whose 
genuineness has not been challenged, we could not hesitate 
to pronounce its author a very great genius; and it is 
surely most instructive to find that, as far as the chronology 
of the plays is ascertainable, each period shows him, roughly 
speaking, to greater advantage than the former one, He 
was always learning. 

He was teaching, too; for it seems safe to assume that 
the Elizabethan drama without Shakespeare would have 
deprived us of something more than his writings. Yet, 
among contemporaries and immediate successors, there are 
many who, though to a certain extent of Shakespeare’s 
‘school,’ are notable for original genius; such are, for 
instance, Chapman, Heywood, Dekker, Middleton, and 
Webster, to say nothing of many less considerable writers. 
The greatest of Shakespeare's younger contemporaries, how- 
ever—the greatest, perhaps, of English playwrights since his 
time—is Ben Jonson, between whom and Shakespeare the 
resemblances are less numerous than the differences, We 
move away with him from the world of flesh and blood 
and permeating spirit, that Shakespeare created, towards an 
exhibition of automatons splendidly constructed to perform 
their maker's biddings: the high romantic temper of the 
Shakespearian comedy gives way to the artificial treatment 
of whims, freaks, and ‘humours.’ His characters are his 
creations less than his implements; he makes them move, 
laugh, and speak; and clever as the play, telling as the 
dialogue, masterly as the satire or humour may be, we 
rarely forget that it is only play and dialogue. He is a 
very great playwright; but if one judged from his comedies 
and tragedies only (and disregarded the interspersed songs), 
one would not believe him a great poet : fortunately we have 
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his pastoral drama (unhappily incomplete) and his lyrics to 
show that such a judgment would be incorrect, 

Ben Jonson’s literary career extends from about 1596 
down to his death in 1637, commencing about the time 
when Shakespeare was writing or re-writing ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.’ In Jonson’s comedy of humours we have suggestions 
of the comedy of manners that grew popular in England 
at the end of the seventeenth century, mainly under 
the influence of the French dramatists. But the earlier 
Restoration plays are more nearly related to the work of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. ‘Their plays are now,’ writes 
Dryden in 1667, ‘the most pleasant and frequent enter- 
tainments of the stage, two of theirs being acted through 
the year for one of Shakespeare's or Jonson's’; and he 
alleges that ‘the reason is because there is a certain gaiety 
in their comedies, and pathos in their more serious plays, 
which suits generally with all men’s humours.’ Their 
amazing fertility, the grace of their versification, their wit 
and cleverness in creating dramatic situations, their skill 
in portraying ‘the conversation of gentlemen . . . . whose 
wild debaucheries and quickness of wit in repartee no poet 
can ever paint as they have done,’ gave vogue to a kind of 
drama very far removed from that of Shakespeare. They 
inaugurated, as Hallam says, a new school in comedy, and 
with them and it we leave the age of the Elizabethan 
drama. 


' Note on the Play-houses—The early Tudor plays were acted 
in private halls and grounds, in schoo] buildings and inn-yards. 
The ‘ Children of Paul’s’ seem to have had a special room or hall for 
their performances in 1574 ; and two years later appear to have been 
built the two first public theatres—‘ The Curtain’ and ‘ The Theatre,’ 
both in Shoreditch. The actors were grouped in bands under the 
patronage of some high personage, whose name they took; so that 
they were known as the Queen’s Servants, the Lord Strange’s, the 
Admiral’s, the Chamberlain’s, and so forth. Other theatres arose 
just outside the City jurisdiction, like those mentioned ; for the stage 
was looked upon with disfavour by the City Fathers and by many 
sober people—for good reason in many respects. By the river bank 
sprang up the Blackfriars (1596) and the Globe (1599). There were 
many others. The central portions of the public theatres were (at 
first) roofless, and there were the cheapest places: here, in the 
modern ‘pit,’ stood the ‘ groundlings,’ who paid as little as a penny 
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The beginning of this great age in poetry is marked by 
the appearance in the year 1579 of the ‘Shepherd's 
Calendar,’ which earned for Spenser the name of 
the ‘new poet.’ There were new poets in plenty soon 
after this, for, almost suddenly as it seemed, the land was 
again ‘fulfilled all’ with songs. The number of Elizabethan 
miscellanies, of collections of ‘songs and sonnets,’ bears 
witness to the quantity of verse writers and readers in those 
days: the beauty of much of the work testifies to their 
quality. Among the chief of the lyrists, besides Shakespeare 
and Spenser, there appear Sidney, Marlowe, Watson, Daniel, 
Constable, and Drayton, while very many lesser authors of 
the time wrote love poems of singular beauty. The great 
poetic work of the age is, of course, Spenser’s ‘ Faery Queen,’ 
the magnificent masterpiece of the Renaissance in England. 
The spirit of patriotism and interest in England's history 
is seen not less clearly in many of the poems of the age 
than in the contemporary historic drama and chronicles; 
works such as Warner’s ‘ Albion’s England,’ Daniel’s ‘ Civil 
Wars,’ Drayton’s ‘Polyolbion’ and ‘The Barons’ Wars’ 
bear witness to it. Pastorals of various kinds are given us by 
Spenser, and later by Wither and Browne; philosophising 
and ‘metaphysical’ verse by Lord Brooke, Sir John Davies 
and Donne; the last-named must be reckoned, too, with 
Marston and Hall, among the earliest of our formal satirists. 
Moreover, almost all those who have been spoken of as 
‘dramatists’ have left us lyric poetry of a high order. Nor 
must we leave unmentioned here those who produced poetic 
English versions of foreign genius; these are represented 
by Chapman, who rendered Homer into English verse; 
Harington, the translator of Ariosto’s ‘Orlando Furioso’; 
and Fairfax, the translator of Tasso’s ‘Jerusalem Delivered.’ 


Poetry. 





for admission: there were galleries and ‘rooms’ or boxes, or the 
spectator might have a stool on the stage if he liked to pay more 
and sit among the young bloods. Scenery at first there was none: 
the locality was indicated by its name painted on a board ; and its 
nature by some distinctive feature, such as a tomb if it were a 
graveyard, pieces of ordnance for a battle-field, ani so forth. The 
costumes, however, were often gorgeous, and the stage machinery 
became much more elaborate as the drafna developed. The actors, 
who seem to have been remarkably good, were all males. [Fleay, etc.] 
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In the year 1579, in which Spenser’s ‘Shepherd’s Kalen- 
dar’ had appeared, we notice the publication of 
Lyly’s ‘ Euphues,’ the first of the Elizabethan 
‘novels,’ not counting as such the mere translations from 
Italian and French which, in collections like Paynter’s 
‘Palace of Pleasure’ or in the versions of many others, 
formed a well-filled storehouse for the dramatists. Among 
the writers who trod the road which Lyly may be said to 
have opened are Greene, Lodge, Nash, and Sidney. The 
last-named is the author of the most important contribution 
to literary criticism during this century in his ‘ Apology for 
Poetry ’—a work suggested to some extent by the fierce and 
not altogether undeserved attack on the stage made by 
Stephen Gosson in his ‘School of Abuse.’ A good deal of 
interest was awakened in the form of poetry, but there are 
no very valuable writings on the subject belonging to this 
eriod,—the chief of them are associated with the names of 
Webbe, Puttenham, and Campion. The great masterpiece 
of Elizabethan prose is connected with the controversy 
touching the forms of Church government, for it is to this 
that we owe Hooker’s ‘ Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity’: from 
the same cause sprang also a large amount of pamphleteering 
—the pamphlet performing in those days somewhat the 
same function as the modern ‘leader’ or magazine article 
—but none of this is of permanent literary value. The 
only prose writer of the time who may stand beside Hooker 
is Bacon, who has been considered equally great as a 
philosopher and a man of letters. Among those who 
practised historical composition, Raleigh stands pre-eminent 
for certain magnificent flashes of eloquence in an unequally 
written and cumbrously planned work. Other prose writers 
of less note, but still of interest, are to be found in great 
numbers, working on books of travel, chronicles, didactic 
treatises, and translations. 


(b) The later part ( from the accession of Charles I, to the 
Restoration). 


The five-and-forty years or thereabouts which began with 
the year 1580 were full, we saw, of great things. They 
contained the plays of Shakespeare and most of the great. 
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dramatists ; the poems of Spenser and the Elizabethan 
lyrists ; the prose of Hooker and of Bacon. But by the 
time that period closed, we marked that the drama was 
already on the wane, and that certain changes were coming 
over our poetry. In the following brief paragraphs we 
must endeavour to give an outline of the literary history of 
the next five-and-thirty years—the period which fis 
between the accession of Charles I. and the Restoration. 

The drama, which we saw in its youth with Marlowe and 
his friends, and in its quick growth and vigorous 
prime with Shakespeare, had begun to show signs 
of old age—healthy and beautiful old age, but yet evidently 
journeying towards decay—with Ben Jonson and Fletcher. 
The former of these, though he lived till 1637, to welcome 
new writers as his ‘sons,’ and to receive the general homage 
of men of letters, had produced his best dramatic work 
before the period begins with which this section deals. 
With him are many other ‘later Elizabethans’—e.g., 
Middleton, Webster, Chapman, Dekker, Thomas Heywood, 
Rowley—who continue to write ; but of the new dramatists 
only three at most may be considered worthy to rank as 
continuing the great but dying race of ‘ Elizabethan’ play- 
wrights. These are Massinger, Ford, and Shirley, though 
the last has scarcely a right to rank with his companions. 
Of names of less note there is no lack; but there is none 
other here of real importance. 

While, however, the drama itself was plainly going 
down, the playhouses, the mechanical aids to its exposition 
(scenery, dresses, etc.), and the patronage extended to it by 
the upper classes increased. At Court the highest in the 
land took part in ‘ Masques,’ in which Charles IT.’s consort 
Henrietta Maria, did not disdain to act,—for women appeared 
in these entertainments, though the practice of employing 
boys for female parts in the theatres was not discontinued 
till after the Restoration. On the other hand, even from 
the birth of our drama there had been serious-minded folk 
who viewed the theatres with disfavour, an example of 
which we have seen in the attack» made upon it—by 
Gosson, for example, in his ‘School of Abuse’—in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, Under James I. and Carles I., however, the 
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stage was powerfully enough protected to hold its own 
against its foes, and venturous enough to taunt them with 
many gibes and sneers at Puritanism. In 1634 William 
Prynne was punished with most cruel severity for writing 
his invective against play-acting entitled ‘ Histrio-mastix’ 
[ Actor-scourge]: his punishment, it is true, was partly due 
to ‘the fact that his book contained matter which might 
be regarded as a personal insult to the Queen. However, 
the turn of the derided Puritans came before long, and on 
the outbreak of the Civil War in 1642 the theatres were 
ordered to be closed. That date may be said to mark the 
absolute close also of the great epoch of our dramatic lite- 
rature, for when the theatres re-opened on the Restoration 
a new race of playwrights came into existence. The 
theatres had shut apparently just about the time when the 
Elizabethan drama was dying a natural death. 

In poetry, there were signs that the fervour and enthu- 
siasm of the great Elizabethans were well-nigh 
exhausted, and that many minor poets were en- 
deavouring to make up for the lack of these qualities by 
the manufacture of gaudy ornament and mere wild extrava- 
gance. In Donne, for instance, we have seen that taste for 
strange analogies, far-fetched comparisons and combinations, 
and other ‘ conceits,’ which has left its mark on so much 
seventeenth-century verse. These defects, indeed, had not 
been altogether absent from earlier poetry ; but now, when, 
as was frequently the case, they were found in conjunction 
with formless and flabby versification, harsh diction, and 
inharmonious rhythms, they prepared the way for a reaction 
in favour of writing by rule, and according to the dictates 
of common-sense. The full results of that reaction, which 
gives us the so-called ‘classical’ poetry, we must look for 
after the Restoration. In these years preceding it we shall 
meet with the last of the Elizabethan romantic poets and 
the first of the new school. 

The little group of later Spenserians, which had included 
Giles and Phineas Fletcher, and to some extent Browne, 
practically ends with Wither, whose earlier and best work 
justifies us in reckoning him among the disciples of the 
author of the ‘Shepherd’s Kalendar’ ; for after these there 
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is no one of much note who may be considered to have 
derived the main source of his inspiration from Spenser, 
though several—including the greatest—show signs of his 
influence. 

The lyrists appear in great number. One section of 
them—‘ court-poets, as they have been called—includes 
Herrick, Suckling, Lovelace, Carew, and many others. Of 
these Waller is remarkable, not only for the grace of his 
songs, but because to him is given, along with Denham and 
Cowley,! the credit of having by example and influence 
done much to bring about the reaction against the excesses 
of Romanticism which gave us what is known as ‘ classic’ 
poetry after the Restoration. Cowley, whose reputation 
was so stupendous in his lifetime, and has faded so com- 
pletely, is a writer, the character of whose work demands 
careful scrutiny from the student of literary history, for 
in him we have one in whom the old habits combine with 
new tendencies. A little group of religious lyrists includes 
George Herbert, Crashaw, and Habington ; and with them 
let us mention here the name of a singer in some ways 
akin to the first-named—the puritan Andrew Marvell, the 
friend of Miltof. 

Of Milton we need not speak at any length in this intro- 
ductory chapter. Save for traces of the school of Donne 
which he exhibits in some of his earlier works, he has little 
in common with any of his contemporaries, and little or no 
influence on them. The giant descendant of the Eliza- 
bethans, he stands as a poet apart from thém, from the rest 
of their offspring, and from the new race now peopling the 
world, Let us but bear in mind that his work in verse and 
prose was going on side by side with theirs. The ‘Ode on 
the Nativity’ was written in 1629; ‘Samson Agonistes’ 
appeared in 1671. 

The great name in’ the prose-literature of the age is 
undoubtedly the eloquent Jeremy Taylor, who 
ranks indeed amongst the greatest of English 
prose writers. Next perhaps to him for uniform excellence 
are Browne, the author of the ‘ Religio Medici,’ and Fuller, 
whose ‘ Worthies’ are familiar (by name, at least) to all. 


The Prose, 


* See the quotation from Dryden on p 129, 
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Thomas Hobbes who, if not the equal of these in literary 
rank, occupies no low place therein, is more important for 
his position in the history of thought, and his influence 
on the minds of succeeding generations. Of other philo- 
sophers and theologians there is a long array, including 
—to mention only a few of them—Baxter, Lord Herbert, 
Chillingworth, Filmer, Cudworth, and of course Milton ; 
but his poetry has as far outshone his prose as it has his 
contemporaries’ verse. The bulk of the writing of the age 
is, naturally enough, theological, philosophical, polemical ; 
but there are not wanting authors in this time who, by 
work of a very different kind, have achieved a permanent 
place in our literature—as, for instance, Earle, Selden, and 
Isaac Walton. 


CHAPTER IV 


SHAKESPEARE'S FORERUNNERS. 


THERE are two or three plays ascribed to one Thomas Kyd, 
‘Jerommo’ Of whom nothing is known. They are bombastic, 
[about turgid works, full of blood and horror—examples 
1586-5] of the school to which the Shakespearian ‘Titus 
Andronicus’ belongs, and from which Marlowe in some re- 
spects never quite emerged. ‘Jeronimo’ is a play in two 
parts, which may be by different authors: the second por- 
tion, ‘ The Spanish Tragedy,’ or ‘ Hieronimo is Mad Again,’ 
is looked upon as undoubtedly the work of Kyd, who has 
also left us a translation of Garnier’s ‘Cornelia.’ ‘The 
author of “ The Spanish Tragedy,”’ says Professor Ward, 
‘was a contemporary of greater dramatists than himself; 
but his genius unmistakably pointed in the direction which 
our tragic drama pursued in their hands. Himself imitated 
as well as ridiculed, there is no reason why he should be 
denied the tribute due to original power.’ Kyd used a 
mixture of blank verse and rhyme, and wrote at a time 
when the struggle as to what was to be the vehicle of the 
drama, though begun, was by no means decided. That 
prose, too, could be made to serve very aptly in comedy, at 
any rate, Lyly, the author of ‘ Euphues,’ now showed. 
Lyly! is perhaps of more importance in the history of our 
John Lyly, literature as being practically the first of the 
1558 1606 Elizabethan novel-writers, and as having set a 
fashion to (or at least brought into prominence a fashion 
notable in) the prose-writers of his time, than as a dramatist. 
The scanty details of his life which are known are some- 
what as follows: He was a native of Kent, and studied at 


The name 1s also spelt Lalhe (Lily), a spellung which will remind the student of 
the proper pronunciation. 
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Magdalen College, Oxford, where he took his degree in 1573. 
He spent most of his life about the court, for which his 
plays were written ; petitions of his, seeking for pension or 
other reward, are extant, but whether he ever got any is 
unknown his reputation, at any rate, was very great 

Lyly’s chief work 1s ‘Euphues,’ 2e, ‘ EKuphues, the 

Tylyss Anatomy of Wit’ (1579), and ‘Euphues and 
TS his England’ (1580)—described by Hallam as 
pes a, very dull story,’ and by Kingsley as ‘as 
brave, righteous, and pious a book as a man need look 
into’ Both of these remarks seem to be true Liyly’s 
‘Euphues’ 1s a young gentleman of fortune, a native of 
‘Athens’ (¢¢, London), who travels in Italy after the 
fashion so condemned in Ascham’s ‘Schoolmaster’! The 
stery itself demands little attention the book 1» taken up 
chiefly with moralisings on various subjects, in the form of 
discourses, letters, and exhortations on love, religion, educa- 
tion, etc these are hung on to a meagre skeleton of 
incident, more or less connected with Euphues’ travels in 
the first part we have Euphues’ firendship with Philautus, 
and their love adventures with Lucilla, the daughter of the 
Governor of Naples, ending with the 1eturn of Euphues to 
the University of Athens, in the second part (‘ Euphues 
and his England’) Euphues comes to England, bringing 
Philautus with him, finally he retuins to Athens again to 
his cell at Silesedra,? leaving his friend Philautus happily 
married Such 1s the matte: of the book, let us look at 
his style—the style which attracted so much attention, and 
has given a word to the language Here is a specimen in 
which Lyly’s peculiarities are fairly well marked : 

‘Thou takest 1t heavily that thou shouldst be accused without colour 
and exiled without cause , and I think thee happy to be so well md of 
the court and beso void of crme ‘hou sayest bamshment 1s bitter 
to the free-born, snd I deem it the better 1f thou be without blame 


There be many meats which are sour in the mouth and sharp in the 
maw, but if thou mingle them with sweet sauces they yield both a 


*The name ‘Euphues and the section dealing with education (‘ Euphues and his 
Epbebus ) are directly due tothe Schoolmaster Ascham says that a child fit for 
proper training must be among other things evdvns, according to the wisest man 
that learning maketh mention of Socrates in Plato 

*Lyly s contemporaries drew Euphues out of his cell again often enough , for 
bol next few years most of the novels of the day pretend to some connection with 
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pleasant taste and wholesome nourishment. Divers colours offend the 
eye, yet having green among them whet the sight. I speak this to 
this end, that though thy exile seem grievous to thee, yet guiding 
thyself with the rules of philosophy it shall be more tolerable ; he 
that is cold doth not cover himself with care, but with clothes; he 
that is washed in the rain dryeth himself by the fire, not hy his fancy ; 
and thou which art banished onghtest not with tears to bewail thy 
hap, but with wisdom to heal thy burt.’ 

The characteristics of Lyly’s style are his love of anti- 
thesis, which he carries to such an extent that he seems 
almost unable to make the simplest statement without 
contrasting it with, or balancing it by, another; an in- 
ordinate fondness for similitudes and parallels drawn from 
mythology, biography, and the natural science of the time, 
whereto Lyly is suspected of having made certain additions 
from the stores of his own imagination; a delight in the 
repetition of the same word (often for the sake of the 
antithesis), and in alliteration, and other jingling orna- 
ments. The chief merit of Lyly’s style is well stated by 
Professor Minto:! ‘His sentences are remarkably free 
from intricacy and inversion, much shorter, more pithy 
and direct than was usual. We must come down at least 
a century before we find a structure so lucid. To be sure, 
his matter was not heavy, and did not tempt him to use 
either weighty sentences or learned terms—still, credit to 
whom credit is due ; his sentences, as sentences, though not 
in perfect modern form, are the most smooth and finished 
of that time. His chief fault is the want of variety,—a 
uniformity of length and cadence in his periods, which in- 
creases the monotony produced by their obviously and 
mechanically artificial character. But what is known as 
‘ Euphuism ’—viz., the tricks and affectations of Lyly’s 
style—was not invented by Lyly, for we may find indica- 
tions of it in earlier writers, even as far back as Berners, 
and ‘Euphues’ itself has been regarded as modelled in 
style and subject on the Spanish ‘Golden Book of Marcus 
Aurelius’ of Antonio Guevara,? while from Lyly’s preface 
we know that the Italianate Englishmen of his day ‘ desire 
to hear finer speech than their language will allow’; but 





‘ ¢Manual of English Prose Literature, pp. 228-9. 
* Bee p. 20. 
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the mannerisms known as ‘ EKuphuistic’ were carried by 
Lyly to their highest pitch, and, indeed, we may look upon 
Lyly as having given death rather than birth to them, for 
he and his immediate imitators worked them so hard that 
the public and the writers very little later than Lyly grew 
sick of them, and would have no more Even Lyly’s merits 
of style (according to Professor Minto) produced no fruit: 
‘his lucid neatness of sentence and orderly way of producing 
instances perished with his worthless affectations. English 
style immediately after him was not less prolix and intricate, 
nor less overburdened with clumsy quotations.’ 

Lyly’s plays are eight in number,—all comedies. The 
first of these seems to be ‘The Woman in the 
Moon,’! a play presented, like so many medieval 
poems, under the form of a dream. Like these, too, it in- 
troduces such characters as personifications of Nature, of 
Concord and Discord, ete. Lyly has a delicate lyrical 
touch, which is felt to advantage in Apelles’ song in 
‘Alexander and Campaspe’ :— 


Lyly s Plays 


‘Cupid and my Campaspe pla) ed 
At cards for kisses—Cupid paid. 
He stakes his quiver, bows and arrows, 
Tlis mother’s doves and team of sparrows: 
Loses them, too ; then down he throws 
The coral of his lips, the rose 
Growing on ’s check (but none knows how) ; 
With these the crystal of his brow, 
And then the dimple of his chin— 
All these did my Campaspe win. 
At last he set her both his eyes,— 
She won, and Cupid blind did rise, 
Oh, love, has she done this to thee? 
What shall, alas! become of me?’ 


His other plays are ‘Endymion,’ ‘Sappho and Phao,’ 
*‘ Midas,’ ‘Mother Bombie,’ ‘ Galatea,’ and ‘Love's Me- 
tamorphosis’—the last-mentioned being the only one of 
them not in prose. ‘Endymion, the Man in the Moon,’ 
has attracted considerable attention, from the attempts 
that have been made to identify the characters in it with 
Lyly’s contemporaries—‘ Cynthia,’ we are told, is the Queen, 


* It 1s argued that it 18 the first from certain internal (but mmconclusiye) evidence. 
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‘Endymion ’is Leicester, ‘Tellus’ is the Countess of Shefiield, 
and so forth—and to interpret the alleged personal allegory 
of the plot. It is of more importance to notice that, in 
this play, the author exhibits more signs of dramatic power 
in characterisation and the portrayal of emotions than 
hitherto, and of more interest to learn that evidences of 
Shakespeare's familiarity with it have been established. 
Shakespeare, though possibly he laughs good-humouredly 
at Lyly now and again, seems to have appreciated him. 
‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream’ may owe something to 
‘The Woman in the Moon,’ and the brisk smartness, the 
puns and quips of the fanciful earlier comedies show touches 
of Lyly's teaching. ‘ His real service to the progress of the 
drama is to be sought,’ says Professor Ward, ‘neither in 
his choice of subjects nor in his imagery; though to his 
fondness for fairy-lore and the whole phantasmagoria of 
legend, classical as well as romantic, his contemporaries— 
and Shakespeare in particular—were indebted for a stimu- 
lative precedent. It lies in his adoption of Gascoigne’s 
innovation of writing plays in prose; and in his having, 
though under the fetters of an affected and vicious style, 
given the first example of brisk and vivacious dialogue. 
The ridicule which his affectations earned for him did not 
prevent his contemporaries and successors from availing 
themselves of the piecedent thus set ; and when we rejoice 
over the flow of wit, the flash of repartee, and the dialec- 
tical brilliancy of some of the most famous comic scenes in 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, we should not forget that 
the path had first been opened by the writer whom they 
‘so much outshone.” ’ 

Peele, like Lyly, Greene, Marlowe, and the rest of this 
George Peele, ZTOUP, Was & university man—he was educated at 

21582-1597. Qxford—and fond, like them, of displaying his 
knowledge of classics by quotations and tags. His chief 
dramatic works are ‘The Arraignment of Paris’ (1580), 
‘The Chronicle of Edward I.’ (1593), ‘The Old Wives’ Tale’ 
(about 1594), and ‘David and Bethsabe’ (published post- 
humously). Besides these he devised a number of pageants, 
wrote a considerable amount of non-dramatic verse, and 
collaborated with other playwrights, He is generally 
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believed to be the author of a play called ‘The Battle of 
Alcazar.’ 

The ‘Arraignment of Paris’ is a pretty play, in which 
the dramatist shows us Paris brought to trial before Zeus 
for his award of the apple to Venus. He uses a variety 
of metres—the rhyming fourteen-syllabled line, the heroic 
couplet, various lyric measures, and some blank verse— 
introduces the Fates speaking in Latin, and puts an Italian 
song into the mouth of Helen of Troy. The passage in 
which Diana refers the contention to the Queen, before 
whom the play was acted, is worth reproducing as an 
example of Peele’s smooth, sweet blank verse :— 


‘There wones within these pleasant shady woods, 
Where neither storm nor sun’s distemperature 
Have power to hurt by ciuel heat or cold, 
Under the climate of the milder heaven, 

Where seldom lights Jove’s angry thunderbolt, 
For favour of that sovereign earthly peer, 
Where whistling winds make music ’mong the trees, 
Far from disturbance of our country gods, 
Amid the cypress springs, a gracious nymph, 
That honours Dian for her chastity, 

And hikes the labours well of Phoebe’s groves, 
That place Elysium hight, and of the place 
Her name that governs there Alvza 1s; 

A kingdom that may well compare with mine, 
An ancient seat of kings, a second Troy, 

Ts compassed round with a commodious sea,’ 


‘Edward I.’ is noticeable, though not otherwise of much 
value, as helping to mark the stage that had been reached 
in the progress from the older chronicle histories to the 
Shakespearian history plays. The ‘ Battle of Alcazar’ is 
a play of the ‘Tamburlaine’ type (see p. 42), a kind of 
roduction for which Peele’s genius was most ill-fitted ; it 
is full of rant and bombast. ‘The Old Wives’ Tale’ is an 
amusing hurly-burly of farcical incidents, with an interest 
for its ridicule of poor Gabriel Harvey (see p. 95), and for 
the fact that it contains a hint for the plan of an incom- 
parably greater work—Milton’s ‘Comus.’ It is generally 
considered that the tragedy of ‘David and Bethsabe’ is 
Peele’s finest drama. The play is written throughout in 
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smooth—too smooth—blank verse, with passages of strange 
beauty, such as this, put into David’s mouth :— 


‘Now comes my lover tripping like the roe, 
And brings my longing tangled in her hair. 
To joy her love I'll build a kingly bower, 
Seated in hearing of a hundred streams, 

That, for their homage to her sovereign joys, 
Shall, as the serpents fold into their nest, 

In oblique turnings, wind their nimble waves 
About the circles of her curious walks ; 

And with their murmur summon easeful sleep 
To lay his golden sceptre on her brows, — 

Open the doors and entertain my love ; 

Open, I say, and, as you open, sing 

Welcome, fair Bethsabe, King David’s darling.’ 


It is as a writer of melodious verse, not as a dramatist, that 
Peele claims one’s admiration. 

Greene, after a good education—he was at both univer- 

Robert Sities—and after travelling on the Continent, betook 

Greene, himself to London to earn a living by his facile 
71961-1692. yon, He is, perhaps, to be regarded as the chief 
of the Elizabethan novelists—the men who, following in 
the wake of the Italians and Spaniards, wrote sometimes 
romantic, at other times more realistic, fiction. Among 
his tales are ‘Pandosto, the Triumph of Time’ (on which 
is based Shakespeare's ‘ Winter’s Tale’), ‘ Menaphon,’ 
‘Mamillia, a Mirror for the Ladies of England,’ and a 
collection of stories entitled ‘Perimedes the Blacksmith.’ 
He wrote poetry, too—as, indeed, did nearly all the writers 
of the day—lived a loose and shiftless life, and died under 
pitiful circumstances. Some of his pamphlets—and notably 
the ‘Repentance’ and the ‘Groatsworth of Wit bought 
with a Million of Repentance’—contain much self-accusation 
and description of the wretched state he reduced himself to 
by his follies and vices; it is possible, however, that he 
coloured his narrative with an eye to the public. His 
plays (all written between about 1580 and 1590) are ‘ Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay,’ ‘ Alphonsus, King of Arragon,’ 
‘The Scottish History of James IV... . with a pleasant 
Comedy presented by Oberon, King of the Fairies, and 
‘Orlando Furioso.” ‘George-a-Green, the Pinner of Wake- 
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field,’ is also attributed to him, and there is ground for 
thinking he had a hand in the early forms of the Shake- 
spearian ‘Henry VI.’ He is a fertile and fluent writer, 
with plenty of imagination, much grace and considerable 
humour, 

Greene had some share in a prose-play entitled ‘A 

Thomas L0Oking Glass for London and England,’ his fellow- 

Lodge, worker in it being Thomas Lodge, another of this 
1967-1625. band of literary youths. Early in his career he 
showed the bent of his mind by answering Gosson’s attack 
on the stage—‘ The School of Abuse’ (1579)—by a ‘Defence 
of Poetry, Music, and Stage Plays, which was in turn 
replied to by Gosson with ‘ Plays Confuted in Five Actions,’ 
etc. His chief contribution to the drama, besides the play 
mentioned, is the * Wounds of Civil War.’ He wrote a 
number of prose-romances and tracts, including ‘ Rosalind,’ 
which gave Shakespeare the material for ‘As You Like It,’ 
and itself owes something to the pseudo-Chaucerian ‘Tale 
of Gamelyn’: it has as a sub-title ‘Euphues’ Golden Legacy, 
found after his Death in his Cell at Silexedra,’ etc. 
‘Euphues’ Shadow,’ ‘Forbonius and Prisceria,’ and ‘An 
Alarm against Usurers,’ from whom he seems to have 
suffered, are other of his pamphlets. His ‘ Rosalind’ was 
written while on a voyage of adventure, of which he 
possibly gave an account in his lost ‘Sailor’s Kalendar,’ 
His chief poetical works are ‘ Phillis,’ a collection of lyrics, 
and ‘ Scilla’s Metamorphoses,’ described by Mr. Gosse as a 
‘rambling piece in the six-line stanza, produced rather in 
consequence of the success of “ Venus and Adonis” than 
out of any genuine desire to tell a classical story.’ A ‘ Fig 
for Momus’ may be mentioned as giving him a place among 
early satirical writers. In his later life he settled down to 
a profession, becoming a physician, and producing works of a 
graver nature, such as translations of Josephus and Seneca, 
and a ‘ Treatise of the Plague,’ 

We huve found it convenient to mention Lodge hera, 

Thomas ‘hough he is of little account as a playwright, 

Nash, aniong the group of workers who helped to fashion 
1567-1600. the drama before Shakespeare. Nash, too, is 
famous as a writer of pamphlets rather than a dramatist, 
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but his work is so intimately connected with this little band 
as to make it seem advisable to include him here, His 
plays are now a, lost drama, ‘The Isle of Dogs’—for which 
he was imprisoned—and a satirical burlesque entitled 
‘Summer's Last Will and Testament.’ Nash’s prose writ- 
ings are of the most varied kind, including a preface to his 
friend Greene's ‘ Menaphon,’ in which he ridiculed the bom- 
bastic rant of Tamburlaine plays; a number of attacks in 
the Marprelaite controversy on Gabriel Harvey and others; 
a ‘Pierce Penniless,’ in. which he gave a more or less 
truthful account of himself; a novel entitled, ‘The Un- 
fortunate Traveller, or the Life of Jack of Wilton,’ and 
much else. Like so many of these Elizabethan writers, 
he died young, literature then signifying-only too often ‘ fame, 
poverty, quarrels, imprisonment, and an early death.’ 

Most important of all in this band, whether they are 
looked at as those who helped to sharpen the tools for 
Shakespeare’s use, or purely for their merits as authors, is 
Marlowe,—Marlowe, whom Peele weeps as 

‘Fit to write passions for the souls below, 
If any wretched souls in passions speak.’ 

Marlowe was born in Canterbury of humble parents, and 

Christopher educated at the King’s School there, proceeding 

Marlowe, subsequently to Cambridge, He began to write 
1564-1593. about 1585; produced in rapid succession his 
plays of ‘Tamburlaine,’ ‘ Faustus, ‘The Jew of Malta,’ 
‘Edward II.,’ and ‘The Massacre of Paris.’ He was killed 
in a tavern-brawl at Deptford, at the age of thirty. He is 
said to have lived a hand-to-mouth, wild, and disreputable 
existence in London, and he is particularly called upon by 
his fellow-dramatist, Greene, in his ‘Groatsworth,’ to repent: 
it is certain that he was to have been proceeded against on 
a charge of atheism, had his death not delivered him. 

Marlowe’s first play is ‘Tamburlaine, and it is remark- 
able not only because of its literary and poetic merits, but 
because it is the-first play written for the public at large in 
blank verse! In his prologue the writer at once declares 
his aim : 

* *Gorboduc,’ of course, was in blank verse ; but it was of an academic character, 
meant for an educated private audience (see p. 14). 
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‘From jigging veins of rhyming mother wits, 
And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay, 
We'll lead you-——’ 
‘Tamburlaine’ is in two parts, each of five acts. It is 
characterised by its high and often ranting diction, its 
sensational situations, and its wild and often almost ludi- 
crous energy. ‘There is, however, as in all Marlowe's 
writing, plenty of fine poetry in it, spite of the extravagances 
of expression, which it is thought he used purposely with 
the design of making his blank verse sound as effective to 
the play-going public as rhyme did. It is from ‘ Faustus’ 
—the story of the necromancer’s bargain with the devil, 
which Goethe afterwards used—that we select a short 
specimen of his poetic genius, these are the matchless lines 
in which Faustus addresses the vision of Helen conjured up 
for him :— 
* Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kis7— 

Her lips suck forth my soul: see where it flies | 

Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 

Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips, 

And all is dross that is not Helena. 

I will be Paris, and for love of thee, 

Instead of Troy shall Wertenburg be sacked ; 

And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 

And wear thy colours on my plumed crest ; 

Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel, 

And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars." 


Passing over the ‘ Jew of Malta ’—a play in which Barabas 
and Abigail and some elements in the plot may have helped 
to create Shylock and Jessica and some incidents in ‘The 
Merchant of Venice’—and ‘The Massacre of Paris,’ ‘an 
occasional and polemical work .. . overcharged with the anti- 
Catholic passion of the time,’ we come to his ‘ Edward IT,’ 
which is the first great specimen of the historical play, an 
example of a kind of drama of which Shakespeare after- 
wards gave us masterpieces. The only worthy specimen of 
that class hitherto had been the play of Peele’s—‘ Edward I.’ 
—noticed above, itself a great advance on what had pre- 
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viously been done, though not to be compared with Marlowe's 
‘Edward II.’ It is thought by some, however, that the 
second and third parts of ‘Henry VI.’ (or the plays on 
which they were founded—see p. 47) had already been 
written, but, even if this be so, they cannot be said to 
approach Marlowe's ‘ Edward IJ,’in tragic power. Another 
play of Marlowe's, which he seems to have left unfinished, 
is a tragedy entitled ‘Dido, Queen of Carthage,’ probably 
completed by Nash. His chief non-dramatic work, besides 
some shorter poems, among which is the well-known 
‘Passionate Shepherd,’ is his ‘Hero and Leander,’ which, 
says Mr. Swinburne, ‘ stands alone in its age, and far ahead 
of the work of any possible competitor between the death 
of Spenser and the dawn of Milton. In clear mastery of 
narrative and presentation, in melodious ease and simplicity 
of strength, it is not less pre-eminent than in the adorable 
beauty and impeccable perfection of separate lines or 


‘The place and the value of Christopher Marlowe as a 
leader among English poets,’ says the same writer, ‘it would 
be almost impossible for historical criticism to overestimate, 
To none of them all, perhaps, have so many of the greatest 
among them been so deeply and so directly indebted. Nor 
was ever any great writer’s influence upon his fellows more 
utterly and unmixedly an influence for good. He first, and 
he alone, guided Shakespeare into the 1ight way of work; 
his music, in which there is no echo of any man’s before 
him, found its own echo in the more prolonged but hardly 
more exalted harmony of Milton’s. He is the greatest 
discoverer, the most daring and inspired pioneer, in all our 
poetic literature. Before him there was neither genuine 
blank verse nor a genuine tragedy in our language. After 
his arrival the way was prepared, the paths were made 
straight for Shakespeare.’ 

We go on from Marlowe, who accomplished so much in 
his brief spring, and gave promise of such splendid summer, 
to one whose early growth was less rapid, but whose maturity 
gave us the grandest and most enduring produce of our 
literature, 


CHAPTER V. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


SHAKESPEARE was born in 1564 at Stratford-on-Avon in 
Biographical W 28 Wickshire, where his father, John Shake- 

Qutline. speare, was trader and farmer, and at that time 
1504-1016. 7) prosperous circumstances. During the poet’s 
boyhood, John Shakespeare fell gradually into poverty; he 
parted with the land his wife—Mary Arden, a woman of 
good connections—brought him, was prosecuted for debt, 
and deprived of his alderman’s gown. Of William Shake- 
speare, between the time of his baptism and his marriage 
in his nineteenth year to Anne Hathaway (a woman some 
eight years his senior), we know almost nothing: it is con- 
jectured that he received some little classical education at 
the Stratford Grammar School, and that he cast about to 
earn a living when his father’s troubles thickened. Various 
traditions—all unreliable—make him out to have begun 
life as a butcher, schoolmaster, lawyer, etc.; but there is 
no evidence as to his employment in any way until we find 
him attacked in 1592 by Greene, whose language makes it 
certain that the object of his anger is a new and successful 
actor-author who did not belong to the little clique of uni- 
versity men then writing for the stage. The year in which 
he had come to London is not certainly known, though it 
was probably two or three years after the birth of his second 
daughter, Judith, in 1585. The story that connects his 
departure from Stratford with a prosecution for poaching 
on Sir Thomas Lucy’s deer-park at Charlcote rests on no 
good authority. Possibly the occasion of ‘The Queen's 
Players’ passing through Stratford in 1587 may have 
decided a young would-be actor to try his fortune in town. 
The dedication, in 1593, of his first published work, ‘ Venus 
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and Adonis,’ shows that he had by that time become 
connected to some extent with a man of rank, for it is 
addressed to the Earl of Southampton, to whom also is 
dedicated ‘ Lucrece’ in the year following. Southampton, 
it may be added, is thought to have helped the poet mate- 
rially and socially. About this time Shakespeare appears 
among the actors who played before the Queen, and a few 
years later he is able to spend a considerable sum upon the 
purchase of New Place, in Stratford, so that he seems, either 
as actor or author (or both), to have thriven in worldly 
matters : at the same time (1597) evidence of his popularity 
as a writer is furnished by the fact that his plays now 
begin tobe printed. From that date until his death there 
are indications that his contemporaries looked upon him as 
their chief dramatist, He became a partner in the Globe 
Theatre in 1599, made further investments at Stratford, 
and retired there about 1612. Four years later he died. 
The publication of Shakespeare’s plays began with the 
Publication year 1597, and between that date and his death 
ofthe Plays.there were numerous quarto editions of separate 
plays, many of them printed without the author's sanction 
and in an imperfect form. In 1623 two of his fellow-actors 
(Heminge and Condell) collected and published what pur- 
ported to be a complete and accurate edition of their dead 
friend’s plays: this—it is known as the ‘first folio’— 
contains all those which commonly pass under Shakespeare's 
name, except ‘ Pericles,’ which first appeared (along with 
several undoubtedly spurious plays) in the ‘third folio’ 
of 1664. The precise order in which Shakespeare's plays 
followed one, another is a thing which, unfortunately, 
is not certainly known; but the labours of editors and 
commentators have enabled us to fix the chronology with 
something approaching correctness. It is customary to 
divide the whole time of his literary production into four 
nearly equal periods of about half a dozen years each.! 


* The following is a scheme due to Dr. Furnivall :— 

First Period (1588—1594]. Titus Andronicus (1588), Love's Labour's Lost (1588-9), 
Comedy of Errors (1589-91), Midsummer Night's Dream (1590-91), Two Gentlemen of 
Verona (1590-92), 1, 2and 8 Henry VI. (1590-94), Romeo and Juliet (1591-3), Venus and 
Adonis (1592-3), Luerece (1598-4), Richard IT. (1593 4), Richard IIT. (1594). 

Second Prriod [1595~—1601]. John (1595), Merchant of Venice (1596), Taming of the 
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We have spoken of Greene's reference to Shakespeare, 
whom he calls (in 1592) ‘an upstart crow beautified 


Taal with our feathers, that with his 
Of— 
‘Henry VI, ‘Tiger’ ide,’ 
aay ve Tiger’s heart, wrapt in a player's hide 


Riccovi 11, Supposes he is as well able to bombast out a blank 

verse as the best of you; and, being an absolute 
Johannes Factotum, is in his own conceit the only Shake- 
scene in the country.’ The line which Greene applies to 


Shakespeare is slightly altered from the 


‘O tiger's heart wrapt in a woman's hide !’ 


which York hurls at Queen Margaret in the Third Part of 
‘King Henry VI.’ [I. iv. 137], and this line is to be found 
in ‘The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York,’ a play 
whose authorship is not definitely known. Judging from 
both internal and external evidences, it seems pretty certain 
that Shakespeare began his career as a playwright by 
altering and adapting, and perhaps collaborating. The 
‘First Part of King Henry VI.’ is believed to have been 
only touched by Shakespeare, the main work being done 
perhaps by Marlowe, Peele, and Greene: it follows Holin- 
shed’s ‘ Chronicles’ (a source of which the dramatist frequently 
availed himself), and deals mainly with the war against 
France and the jealousies between the English nobles. For 
the coarse treatment of the Maid of Orleans Shakespeare 
is held not to be responsible; while, on the other hand, the 
garden scene [IJ. iv.], where Plantagenet plucks the white 
rose and Somerset the red, is generally ascribed to him. 
So, too, to Shakespeare, it is thought, is dup the greater 
part of Act IV., including the intercourse between the 
heroic Talbots. The play was probably written about 1591; 
it was followed, a year or two later, by the Second and 





Shrew (1596-7), 1 Henry IV. (1596-7), 2 Henry IV. (1597-8), Mery Wives of Windsor 
(1598-9), Henry V (1599), Much Ado about Nothing (1599—1600), As You Like It 
(1600), Twelfth Night (1601), All’s Well that Ends Well (1601-2). Sonnets (? 1592—1608). 
Third Persod [1601—1607}. Julrus Cesar (1601), Hamlet (1602-3), Measure for 
Measure (1603), Othello (1604), Macbeth (1605-6), Lear (1605-6), Troilus and Cressi 
Coord , Antony and Cleopatra (1606-7), Coriolanus (1607-8), Timon of Athens 
Fourth Period [1608-18]. Pencles (1606), Tem 610 beline (1610- 
Winter's Tale (1611), Henry VIII. (1613). ae ae en 
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Third Parts, which are based on ‘The Contention between 
the two famous Houses of York and Lancaster’ and the 
‘True Tragedy’ already mentioned—two plays which are 
believed to be by Marlowe, Greene (and possibly Peele), who 
may or may not have been helped at first by Shakespeare. 
It is pretty generally agreed that Parts 2 and 3 of 
‘Henry VI’ were the result of Shakespeare's revision of 
these plays, though there are some who believe that he had 
no handin them In the First Part we left off at Suffolk’s 
triumph in bringing about the marriage between Margaret 
and the weak Henry in the next part we have the story 
of the guilty love of the new Queen for Suffolk and the 
developments of the faction-quarrels powerfully treated , 
the murder of ‘the good Duke Humphrey’ and the banish- 
ment of Suffolk, who is killed before he can escape from 
England, the rebellion of Cade, with its mingled comedy 
and tragedy, and, finally, the victory of York over Lancaster 
at St. Albans, with which the play closes. Of the Third 
Part, Margaret, the 
‘She-wolf of France (but wo1se than wolves of France), 
Whose tongue more poisons than the adder’s tooth,’ 

is the central figure, 1t continues the story of the Wars 
of the Roses, comprising the death of York at Wakefield, 
after the horribly poweiful scene in which the Queen mocks 
him ; the victory of first one side and then the other, ending 
with the final triumph of the Yorkists, with the ‘wanton 
Edwaid’ king, and the gentle, feeble Henry stabbed by ‘ the 
lusty George’ and the crook back Richard, who 1s now Duke 
of Gloucester This Duke of Gloucester 1» the ‘ Richard IIT.’ 
who gives his name to another (perhaps the next) of Shake- 
speare’s historical plays —a magnificent melodrama, in which 
the whole interest circles round the actions of Richard, 
whose strong, mis-shapen body is mated to a spirit as 
powerful and as hideous. The play brings to a conclusion 
the Civil War series, ending with the death of Richard, 
after his countless cmmes, by the hand of Richmond 
(Henry VII.) at Bosworth Field. Some hold that this 
play 1s a recast of an older one—basing their view mainly 
on the fact of its differing widely from the other undoubt- 
edly Shakespearian historical plays, and its resemblance to 
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parts of ‘Henry VI.’; but it is more likely, as Professor 
Dowden says, that Shakespeare ‘was working . . . under 
the influence and in the manner of the great master of 
dramatic blank verse, Marlowe. . . . The entire play may 
be said to be the exhibition of the one central character ; 
all subordinate persons are created that he may wreak his 
will upon them. This is quite in the manner of Marlowe. 
Like Marlowe also is the fierce energy of the central 
character, untempered by moral restraints, the heaping up 
of violent deeds, the absence of all reserve or mystery 
in the characterisation, the broad and bold touches, the 
demoniac force and intensity of the whole.’ Perhaps shortly 
before this, more probably shortly after (about 1594), the 
remaining historical play of this period was written: this 
is ‘Richard JI.,’ in which the dramatist tells the story of 
Richard's misgovernment and Bolingbroke’s usurpation; the 
colours are less glowing and glaring than in ‘ Richard ITI.,’ 
and the characters are more subtly and delicately drawn. 
We may look upon it as the first of Shakespeare’s entirely 
original historical plays. 
We have seen that there is good reason to believe that 
The Firs, 222Kespeare tried his 'prentice hand on remodelling 
Period: Older work. Perhaps a production of this kind— 
Andes, 2nd, if so, possibly his first attempt—was ‘ Titus 
Andronicus,’ a specimen of the ‘shambles’ tragedy, 
which was, as we know, rather popular at about the time 
when Shakespeare first came to London. The fact that 
the play is ‘an accumulation of vulgar physical horrors’ is 
not, of course, a very serious argument against its being 
the work of a beginner anxious to please the reigning taste; 
nor, perhaps, is much importance to be attached to the 
statement that the play is ‘built on the Marlowe blank- 
verse System, which Shakespeare in his early work opposed’; 
for, if the play is Shakespeare's, it is evidently an early 
experiment which its author did not care to repeat. The 
date of its composition is usually given as about 1589, on 
the strength of Ben Jonson’s allusion to it (he couples it 
with Kyd’s ‘Jeronimo’) in ‘ Bartholomew Fair’ (1614) as 
being some twenty-five or thirty years old. It is not very 
unlikely that a stage tradition current nearly a century 
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later may be near the truth; according to this, Shakespeare's 
part in the play was limited to giving ‘some master-touches 
to one or two of the principal parts.’ 
Shakespeare's comedies begin with the bright, frolicsome 
The First © LOVE'S Labour’s Lost,’ full of jests and light- 
Period: hearted merriment. Ferdinand, King of Navarre, 
Comedies. has determined to seclude himself from the world 
pera with his three friends, Biron, Dumain, and Longa 
‘Comedy of Ville, and ‘ not to see ladies, study, fast, not sleep.’ 
, Errors, "The scheme breaks down, of course—as the mocking 
mer Night's Biron knew it would—the disturbing element being 
, pream,’ the princess of France and her three ladies. Tho 
tlemen of ‘recluses’ fall in love with the ladies, and are 
afraid of betraying their weakness to one another. 
Finally, they are convinced of the folly of their plan of 
cutting themselves off from the ways of men; but the 
objects of their wooing have to depart before granting their 
suit, as, in the midst of an entertainment got up to amuse 
them, the princess hears of her father’s death. The play 
abounds in witty dialogue, the conversations between Rosa- 
line and Biron anticipating in some measure Beatrice and 
Benedick (‘Much Ado about Nothing’). There is much 
pleasant satire of affectations, more especially as seen in 
pictures of Don Armado, the ‘refined traveller of Spain,’ 
with his ‘fire-new words,’ and Sir Nathaniel the curate 
and Holofernes the schoolmaster, who garnish their talk 
with Latin phrases and constant pedantic allusions. There 
are pretty verses, too, scattered up and down the play, 
which is full of ingenious ‘conceits’: thus, for instance, 
Moth’s song :-— 
‘1f she be made of white and red 
Her faults will ne’er be known, 
For blushing cheeks by faults are bred, 
And fears by pale are shown : 
Then if she fvars, or be to blame, 
By this you shall not know, 
For still her cheeks possess the same 
Which nature she doth owe.’ 
The plot of ‘Love's Labour’s Lost’ perhaps Shakespeare 
invented; no original has been found for it. In the 
‘Comedy of Errors’ he adapted his story from (a translation 
4 


&. i. 
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of) the ‘Menzchmi’ of Plautus. It is a bustling farce 
linked to a pathetic story of sea-sorrow, which seems to 
be of Shakespeare’s invention. Aegeon, a merchant of 
Syracuse, being found in Ephesus, then at enmity with it, 
is condemned by Solinus, Duke of Ephesus, to be put to 
death, unless he can pay a thousand marks ransom. Bidden 
by the Duke to tell the cause of his coming there, he relates 
how, in days gone by, travelling by water from Epidamnum 
‘ with his wife and twin sons and the twin children he had 
bought to train up as attendants, he was shipwrecked ; 
and though he managed to save one son (Antipholus of 
Syracuse) and one attendant (Dromio of Syracuse), he lost 
his wife with the other children (Antipholus and Dromio 
of Ephesus), Antipholus the Syracusan, being grown up, 
desired (with his Dromio) to seek his lost mother and 
brother, and Aegeon granted him permission ; but when, after 
many years, he did not return, the father, fearing he had 
lost the last of his kin, set out to find him, and at length 
in his search came to Ephesus, where now he is condemned 
to die. He is granted one day to try and raise a ransom, 
and during this day the whole ‘Comedy of Errors’ is 
transacted. Antipholus of Syracuse, with his Dromio, has 
arrived at Ephesus that very morning, and the fun begins 
at once by Dromio of Ephesus (the other Dromio being 
sent on an errand) mistaking him for his own young 
master, and being mistaken by him for his own servant. 
Wherever one Dromio or one Antipholus is, he is taken for 
his duplicate, and the amusing incidents that arise out of 
the constant playing at cross-purposes are most ludicrously 
handled, especially the errors of the jealous Adriana, the 
Ephesian Antipholus’s wife. In the end all is made clear, 
the lost are found, the wife of Aegeon is discovered in the 
abbess of a neighbouring convent, and Aegeon himself 
restored to liberty and to his family. 

Another ‘ comedy of errors,’ of a less boisterously farcical, 
more imaginative and delicate kind, is given us in ‘The 
Midsummer Night's Dream,’ where, however, the cross- 
purposes originate not in natural mistakes on the part of 
Hermia and Helena, Lysander and Demetrius, Titania and 
Bottom, but in the spells of the fairy creatures who bewitch 
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them. A truly beautiful play—or poem—is this, with its 
humorous love embroilments, just pathetic enough to be 
interesting without stirring us over-deeply, its delightful 
romantic-heroic figures of Duke Theseus and Hippolyta his 
Amazon bride, its charming group of malicious fragile 
sprites—churlish little Oberon, wilful little Titania, wicked 
little Puck—and their coarse, clumsy counterparts, the 
worthy mechanics of Athens, with Bottom the weaver for 
their chief glory. From the mouth of bright, vigorous, 
most courteous Theseus, we seem to hear the dramatist’s 
own thoughts when, answering Hippolyta, who declares the 
‘tedious brief scene of young Pyramus and his love Thisbe’ 
to be the ‘silliest stuff,’ he affirms that ‘the best in this 
kind [¢.e. plays] are but shadows; and the worst are no 
worse, if imagination amend them,’ or when he characterises 
the poet as ‘of imagination all compact... 


‘The poet's eye, in a fine fienzy 1olling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name.’! 


We complete our survey of this group of early comedies 
with a glance at ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ a play 
which is founded upon a Spanish romance. It is, as Hazlitt 
says, ‘little more than the first outlines of a comedy loosely 
sketched in.’ Some of these outlines the dramatist filled in 
more carefully in the later romantic comedies? The subject 
of the play is the friendship of Proteus and Valentine, the 
‘two gentlemen’; how it is sundered by lovers’ treacheries, 


* As regards the sources from which Shakespeare may have taken parte of the 
play, Mr Fieay remarks that hints for the framework of Theseus and Hippolyta 
were probably received from Chaucer's ‘Knights Tale’ [or North’s Plutarch]; for 
the interlude of Thisbe fiom Chawer’s ‘Thisbe of BabyJon’ (in the ‘ Legend of 
Good» omen,’ or from Gold ngs Ovid!, for the faines fiom popular tales of ‘ Robin 
Goodfellow’, but Oberon from Greene’s ‘James IV.’ 

**In “The Two Gentlemen of Verona” Shakespeare struck into a new path,’ 
says Professor Dowden, ‘which he was to pursue with admurable results; it is his 
earliest comedy in which a romantic love stor) 1s told in dramatic form.’ The story 
of ‘The Two Gentlemen’ had been dramatised before in a play called ‘Felix and 
Felismena,’ founded on Montemayor’s ‘Story of Felismena’ in his pastoral romance 
‘Diana’ It us thought that Shakespeare may also have taken hints from Bandello’s 
‘Apollonius and Sylla’ and Sidney's ‘ Arcadia,’ 
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and restored by the repentance of the deceiver. Proteus 
(whose name is typical) is in love with Julia at Verona, 
who returns his affection; he is sent to join his dear friend 
Valentine at Milan, where Valentine has fallen in love with 
the Duke’s daughter Silvia, who is designed by her father 
for a wealthier suitor. Proteus on his introduction to Silvia 
straightway forgets his love for Julia and his friendship 
for Valentine, and determines to win her for himself. He 
betrays to the Duke the plot Valentine has confided to him 
of running away with Silvia, whom he meant to get out of 
the palace by a rope ladder. The Duke makes Valentine 
reveal his secret (by a clumsy device), and banishes him. 
Proteus persecutes Silvia with his addresses, and she takes 
refuge in flight. Meanwhile Julia sets out to seek Proteus 
at Milan, disguising herself as a boy—a device often em- 
ployed by the Elizabethan dramatists; she finds out her 
lover's faithlessness, enters his service as a page, and acts 
as messenger from him to Silvia. Silvia is captured in the 
forest by the outlaws who have made Valentine their king. 
He rescues her from Proteus, who pursues her ; and finally, 
after Julia reveals herself, and Proteus is convinced of his 
baseness and folly, all are reconciled. The story is weak 
in places, and the winding-up of the play 1s so sudden and 
unnatural that it is thought that we have perhaps not got 
it in the form the writer left it in; some of the incidents, 
too, are awkward, as if the writer were careless about his 
machinery. Yet it is the most noteworthy of these earlier 
comedies in relation to Shakespeare's subsequent achieve- 
ments: in Launce we have a specimen of the very best of 
his humour; in Julia we see a foreshadowing of Helena 
‘All's Well’) and Viola (‘Twelfth Night’); Silvia suggests 

uliet, and the whole of the glowing treatment of youthful 
passion leads us on towards his first love-tragedy. This is 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ founded on the ‘tragical history’ of 
these lovers as Arthur Brooke had rhymed it. 


‘ [he story of the two lovers, scions of rival houses, who perish miserably, is a 
very old one. Lwg: da Porto first names them Romeo and Giulietta (1635); Bandello 
shaped this into one of his tales (1554), and thence 1t was turned into French by 
Boisteau (1559); Brooke used Boistean’s version for his poem of ‘ and 
heed oe} and Painter included a prose rendering 1n hus ‘ Palace of Pleasure’ 

sce p. 
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The scene is Verona again—Verona, whose streets are 
filled with the brawls of the rival houses of Capulet 
Sacer and Montague. Young Romeo, a Montague, 
Romeo andwhom first we see fancy-smitten by the charms of 
uliet, ‘ . ° ° 
a Rosaline, falls in love with and is loved by young 
Juliet, the daughter of the Capulets. They are secretly 
married; but Romeo is banished for slaying Tybalt, a 
Capulet, and Juliet is made to consent to marry Count 
Paris. She takes a drug on the eve of the wedding, which 
makes her seem dead to all but Friar Lawrence, who pro- 
vided her with it; she is laid in the vault, and the Friar 
sends to Romeo at Mantua to tell him how the case really 
stands. Romeo, however, has already heard news of Juliet’s 
death, flies to her tomb, and finding her apparently lifeless 
body there, kills himself; she, waking from her trance, sees 
Romeo dead by her side, and stabs herself with his dagger. 
The play is a tragic love-poem ; all the interest of it—spite 
of such excellent lesser characters as brisk Mercutio, the 
coarse old Nurse, swaggering Tybalt, and others—centres 
round Romeo and Juliet, and rather round their passionate 
love and their feelings for one another than round the 
incidents arising out of it; yet the story too is interesting 
in itself, and well adapted to be the plot of a stage-play. 
Perhaps just about the time when Shakespeare was 
‘Venus ang Writing this play, subjects of tragedy fit to be put 
Adonis’, into the form of poems were engaging his attention ; 
we Venus and Adonis’ (published in 1593) tells in 
hot, over-gorgeous verse of the desire of the goddess and 
the death of the beautiful youth by the boar’s thrust, Thus 
speaks the Queen of Love over the body of him sho wooed 
in vain :— 
‘Since thou art dead, lo, here I prophesy : 
Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend : 
It shall be waited on with jealousy, 
Find sweet beginning, but unsavoury end, 


Ne’er settled equally, but high or low, 
That all love’s pleasure shall not match his woe,’ 


Shakespeare’s other poem which belongs to this period is 
‘The Rape of Lucrece’ (published 1594), in which he tells 
the well-known tale of Tarquin’s crime, The metre is 
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slightly more elaborate than that of ‘Venus and Adonis,’ 
the stanza being the seven-lined one often used by Chaucer. 
Here is an extract from the description of the ‘piece of 
skilful painting, made for Priam’s Troy’ :— 


‘For much 1maginary work was there ; 
Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind, 
That for Achilles’ image stood his spear, 

Griped 1n an arméd hand; himself, behind, 
Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind 

A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head, 

Stood for the whole to be imaginéd 

¢ % * 


‘Lo, here weeps Hecuba, here Pnam dies, 
Here manly Hector faints, here Tioilus swounds, 
Here friend by friend in bloody channel lies, 
And friend to friend gives unadviséd wounds, 
And one man’s lust these many lives confounds 
Had doting Priam checked nis son’s desire, 
Troy had been bright with fame, and not with fire.’ 


Now that we have looked at the early histories and 
Metre) COMedies, the first tragedies, and the two longer 
character- poems of Shakespeare, it may be well to sum up 

meng the chief characteristics of the various stages of 

his work. In the earliest plays the poet prefers 
rhyme to blank verse, which was not yet the established 
metre even for tragedy, thus, in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ 
he has nearly twice as many rhymed as unrhymed lines 
(excluding prose), and passages in which the lines rhyme 
alternately in stanza form are rather frequent; gradually 
he discards rhyme (‘ Richard III,’ perhaps wntten directly 
under Marlowe's influence, is the first play in which it has 
a very small place) both in comedy and tragedy throughout 
the secdnd period; from the plays written after that it 
is (except in songs, etc.) almost entirely absent. Another 


* On the subject of chronology 1t may be well to point out that several plays are 
generally asugned to particular periods of the poets career, because of the resem- 
blances 1n metre, language, etc , which they bear to other plays, the date of which 
can be ascertained with more certainty The plays which Meres, in his ‘ Palladis 
Tamia’ (1598), mentions as placing Shakespeare beside Plautus and Seneca for 
comedy and tragedy, are ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ ‘The Comedy of Errors,' 

‘Loves Labours Lost,’ ‘Midsummer Nights Dream,’ ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ 
‘Richard I ,’ ‘Richard IIl.,’ ‘Henry 1V ,’ ‘King Jobn,’ ‘Titus Andronicus,’ and 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ besides another comedy, ‘Love’s Labour's Won,’ which some 
think to be ap earlier form of ‘ All’s Well,’ of ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ or of 
Much Ado,’ Possibly it 1s a lost play. 
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change of a similar nature comes over his metre along with 
his attaining greater facility of handling blank verse; the 
sense of the lines in the earlier plays is apt to close with 
the verse (end-stopped lines); by degrees he rids himself of 
this fetter to bold expression, and lets the sense of one line 
‘overflow’ or run on into another: in one of the earliest 
plays Dr. Furnivall calculates that nearly nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the lines are end-stopped; in one of the latest 
nearly a third of the lines ‘run on.’ Another step towards 
further absence from restraint is the use of ‘light’ and 
‘weak’ monosyllables (e.g. she, and] at the end of the line, 
which marks the plays of the third and fourth periods; 
while the steady increase in the proportion of double endings 
is another accompaniment of the growth of Shakespeare’s 
power over blank verse, Such are briefly the chief points 
of metrical difference between the work of Shakespeare at 
one time of his career and another. 
English history ceased to be the theme of Shakespeare's 
The Secona “iting when the second period had closed. Soon 
Pernod: after finishing ‘ Richard II.’ or ‘ Richard IIT,’ he 
jenn gigs turned to ‘King John,’ working again on the 
‘Henry IV... chronicles and on an old play.! The fact that 
Henry V-' Shakespeare's only son Hamnet died in 1596 has 
caused some to hear the deep note of the poet’s own sorrow 
in Constance’s pathetic lament for her son Arthur in John’s 
murderous clutches: ‘You are as fond of grief as of your 
child,’ says the French king to her, and she answers :— 


‘ Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form : 
Then have I reason to be fond of grief !’ 


In Faulconbridge we have a fine, frank, vigorous English- 
man, self-reliant and proud of himself and his country, 
hating baseness of spirit, and with touches of a royal mind 
that we may suppose him to have inherited ; a more finished 


* ‘The Troublesome Reign of John, with the Discovery of King Richard Coour 
de Lion's base son, vulgarly named the Bastard Fauconbridge.’ Autkor unknown ; 
printed at ore time as Shakespeare's. 
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portrait of a similar character we find in Shakespeare’s 
kingliest king, Henry V. He is the wild ‘Henry, Prince 
of Wales,’ of the two parts of ‘Henry IV.’ who consorts 
with fat old Falstaff and the company at the Boar’s Head, 
and bears himself gallantly against “Hotspur—who strikes 
the chief justice for sentencing his roistering friend, and 
because the justice commits him to prison declares to him 
when he is king :— 
‘For this, I do commit into your hand 

The unstained sword that you have used to bear ; 

With this remembrance, that you use the same 

With the like bold, just ‘and impartial spirit 

As you have done ‘gainst me,’ 

In ‘Henry V.’ he is the powerful, vigorous ruler, who 
has said good-bye to the follies of his youth and put his 
high spirits, strong mind and active body wholly at the 
"service of his aunty: The Dauphin may think England 

. 80 idly king’d, 

Her sceptre so fan tastically borne 

Ry a vain, giddy. shallow, humorous youth, 

That fear attends her not,’ 
but we who heard him speak when he put on the crown by 
his dying father’s bed are prepared for his noble bearing 
in court and camp. There is a high heroic triumphal strain 
running all through ‘Henry V.,’ beginning with the pro- 
logue, which would fain let us see 

‘the warlike Harry, like himself 

Assume the post of Mars ; and at his heels, 

Leash’d in like hounds, should famine, sword and fire 

Crouch for employment...’ 
The play is a poetic outburst of patriotism, of the pride 
that Fiipebethabe felt in the England that had but lately 
beaten back Spain fiom its shores. ‘This England,’ says 
Faulconbridge (in ‘ King John’),— 

‘This England never did, nor never shall 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes are come home again, 

Come the three corners of the world i in arms, 

And we shall shock them. . 
and a like feeling of exultation in the power of England, 
that ‘little body with a mighty heart,’ firm united beneath a 
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firm ruler, is the main note of ‘ Henry V.’; and then, after 
this glorification of an English king, Shakespeare leaves 
English history.1 
‘Henry IV.’ (in a much less degree ‘Henry V.’) is 
comedy as well as history. The comedy of Sir John 
Falstaff, the central figure of the mirth of the play, 
‘Merry 18 continued in a broad, noisy prose, in ‘The 
Wives of, Merry Wives of Windsor,’ where the fat knight 
’ is brought by vanity and greed into all sorts of 
ridiculous positions, But Falstaff is not here the man we 
knew in ‘Henry LV.,’ nor tho man whose death is after- 
wards described to us So movingly in ‘Henry V.’ Ilis wit 
and eloquence have left him; his gross bulk and his name 
alone remind us of our old friend. Neither can one have 
a single particle of love for him to excuse his follies; he is 
merely a designing, bare-faced knave, and an unsuccessful 
one. ‘He is,’ says Hazlitt, ‘like a person recalled to the 
stage to perform an unaccustomed and ungracious part’— 
recalled, according to (a not very trustworthy) tradition, by 
no less a person than Queen Elizabeth, whose appetite was 
not yet ‘cloyed with fat meat’ [‘Hen. IV.’, Hpilogue], and 
who desired to have Falstaff in a comedy pure and simple. 
How the Court may have enjoyed the buck-basket and the 
fat woman of Brentford, we know not; but apparently this 
rough-and-tumble kind of horse-play did not much commend 
‘TheTaming itself to its author, though there is something of 
oe. the same kind of rough animal merriment about 
’ The Taming of the Shrew,’ perhaps written about 
the same time; but here the critics hold that Shakespeare 
was but touching up the work of others, and that his genius 
‘goes in and out with the person of Katharina’—the 
perverse, fantastically wild-tempered ‘shrew,’ who is sub- 
dued by the stronger will of the equally fantastically wild 
Petruchio, the lover who at their first meeting tells her 
¢,.. will you, mil you, I will marry you 
Now, Kate, I am a hushand for your turn, 
For, by this light, whereby I sce thy beauty— 
Thy beauty that doth make me like thee well — 
Thou must be married to no man but mec, 


fs regards ‘Henry VIII’ see p €), 
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For I am he am born to tame you, Kate, 
And bring you from a wild Kate to a Kate 
Conformable as other household Kates.’ 
Perhaps about the same year as Shakespeare adapted 
‘Merchant this play for the stage, he produced the first of 
uf Venice.’ his greater romantic comedies, ‘The Merchant 
of Venice,’ the monument of Portia’s loving wit, Antonio's 
_ friendship and Shylock’s cruel and perfectly natural hatred. 
" The dramatist worked-up some of the material he had used 
in the ‘Two Gentlemen,’ while in versification and diction it 
is akin to the earlier rather than the middle period of his 
work ; but not hitherto had he so perfectly co-ordinated the 
development of plot and character, or brought before us 
each creation so vividly. The humour, too, is more refined 
than of old, not thrust upon us for the obvious purpose of 
amusing, but arising naturally out of the progress of events. 
The story of the choosing of the caskets by Portia’s wooers 
the poet may have taken from a translation of the medieval 
‘Gesta Romanorum,’ the ‘pound of flesh’ perhaps from an 
Italian novel; but as usual, where Shakespeare borrows a 
story he thinks fit for his purpose, he shapes it to his own 
ends, creating anew the characters—as notably here in the 
case of the Jew. Another Italian tale gives him the plot 
‘uisavads of his next comedy, ‘Much Ado’ about Nothing,’ 
about where again we are reminded in Beatrice and 
Nothing.’ Benedick of earlier work in Biron and Rosaline 
(‘Love's Labour's Lost’). The slander of Hero by Don 
John’s machinations will, we know beforehand, be speedily 
set right by the interposition of immortal Dogberry and 
his friends; but nevertheless a high tragic situation is that 
of Claudio’s denunciation of his betrothed at the altar, 
culminating with Hero’s swoon and her father’s (Leonato’ 8) 
agonised 
‘Hath no man’s dagger here a point for me?’ 
Two more comedies, again dealing with love in its lighter 
‘As You 28pects, follow—‘As You Like It’ and ‘Twelfth 
Likelt. Night.’ The first takes us to the forest of Arden, 
‘Nunt’ Where we meet the exiled Duke, the melancholy 
Jaques, whimsical Touchstone, and Rosalind (in 
boy’s attire) with Orlando wooing her, imagining her at her 
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bidding to be his Rosalind, but never doubting that she is 
the youth Ganymede she seems to be. In ‘Twelfth Night’ 
the mirth is furnished by the behaviour of the steward 
Malvolio, ‘sick of self-love,’ trapped by noisy Sir Toby 
Belch, dull-brained Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and pert Maria, 
the maid, into the belief that the lady Olivia, his mistress, 
is enamoured of him. This Olivia is wooed by the Duke, 
who employs his page ‘Cesario’—Viola in disguise—as 
messenger to her; Olivia will not hear the Duke's love, 
but is enchanted by ‘Cesario.’ In the end Sebastian, Viola's 
brother, who had been supposed to be drowned, and who 
exactly resembles his sister, wins Olivia, and the Duke is 
enchanted with Viola, when the truth is revealed to him. 
This is the last of these joyful sunlit comedies, in which 
nearly all is fair and pleasant, and graver things—sin, 
All's Wey SOFTOW, death—are touched on with but a light 
that Euds hand. In ‘All’s Well that Ends Well,’ deeper 
Well. feelings are stirred as we watch the endeavours of 
Helena to win the paltry Bertram, and the means to which 
she has to resort to gain her end. 
Perhaps this last play belongs to the third period rather 
Thirag than to the second. A still darker ‘comedy,’ in 
Penod. which the same ugly incident that mars ‘ All’s 
Comedies Well’ reappears with more tragic and painful, but 
Measure,, —as it seems to us—with more natural and justi- 
™* fiable surroundings, is ‘Measure for Measure,’ 
Angelo, who is supposed to be of pious character and noble 
nature, is appointed to govern Vienna in the absence of the 
Duke. He is bidden to strictly enforce an almost obsolete 
law against loose morals, and the first person he has to 
condemn isa certain young gentleman, Claudio. His sister, 
Isabel—a novice in a nunnery convent—pleads with Angelo, 
at first vainly ; but at length learns that she can save her 
brother at the price of her own honour. She tells her 
brother that therefore there is no escape for him, ‘Oh, were 
it but my life,’ she cries, 


‘I'd throw it down for your deliverance 
As frankly as a pin. 
Claud, Thanks, dear Isabel. 
Isabel. Be ready, Claudio, for your death to-morrow. 
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Claud. Yes.—Has he affections in him, 
That thus can make him bite the law by the nose, 
When he would force it? Sure it is no sin, 
Or of the deadly seven it is the least. 

Jaa, Which is the least? 

Claud. If it were damnable, he, being so wise, 
Why would he for the momentary trick 
Be perdurably fined? O Isabel ! 

tsa, What says my brother ? 

Claud. Death is a fearful thing. 

isa, And shamed life a hateful, 

Claud. Ay, but to die, and go we know not where 3 
To lic in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling region of thick-ribbdd ice ; 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling : ‘tis too hoirible ! 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear of death. 

Ina. Alas, alas! 

Claud. Sweet sister, let me live: 

What sin you do to save a brother’s life, 
Nature dispenses with the deed so far 
That it becomes a virtue, 

tsa. O you beast ! 

O faithless cowaid ! O dishonest wretch |! 
Wilt thon be made a man out of my vice? 
* * ® * 


... Take my defiance ! 
Die. perish! Might but my bending down 
Reprieve thee from thy fate, it should proceed : 
I'll pray a thousand prayeis for thy death, 
No word to save thee.’ 


A friar—the Duke in disguise—has overheard the con- 
versation, and, by his advice, Isabel feigns to consent 
to Angelo’s terms; but, instead of going to him in the 
dark to the appointed place, she sends Mariana, whom 
Angelo had deserted, and he is deceived. Neverthe- 
less, Angelo does not mean to keep his bargain, but 
Claudio is saved by the interposition of the Duke, and 
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Angelo’s villainy is exposed. No other play—not even 
‘Troilus’—seems to display such a diseust with human 
nature, and the ‘happy’ ending, which unites Angelo | 
and Mariana in marriage, is singularly revolting after the 
sordidnesses of the plot. The Duke, a most foolishly clever 
personage, whose actions seem—a most rare thing with 
Shakespeare —to he governed by the exigencies of the plot, 
weds the spotless Isabella. Among the minor characters, 
the loathsome Barnardine, the brutal gaol-bird, is a very 
powerful creation. Finally, in this serios of bitter comedies, 
comes ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ the play which tells of the 
young Trojan’s love for the light Cressid, and his disillusion- 
ing, and which gives us the fine pictures of the Greek and 
Trojan camps, and the matchless figures of the go-between 
Pandarus and the railing Thersites. It is a disjointed, 
carelessly-constructed play, and, in spite of its many fine 
passages, not on the whole pleasant to read. 

We turn from these tragic comedies to see what other 
Tragedies of WOrk belongs to this third period. It is the time 
the third of the production of Shakespeare’s greatest tragedies. 
period. So far his only tragedy (not reckoning ‘ Titus’ and 
the ‘Histories ’) had been the passionate love-play of ‘ Romeo.’ 
To about the same time as when he was writing ‘ Twelfth 

‘Juhus Night’ belongs ‘Julius Cesar’; nearly contempo- 

Cesar’ rary with ‘All’s Well’ is ‘Hamlet.’ Shakespeare 
‘Hamlet.’ wrote now, says Professor Dowden, ‘as a man of 
mature powers, and asa thinker. In his histories he had 
been dealing with the real world—the world of action. In 
these two tragedies he studied the failure, in practical affairs, 
of two men, Brutus and Hamlet, who are called to the 
performance of great actions, but who are disqualified, the 
one for acting wisely, the other for acting energetically. 
Hamlet and Brutus fail, yet we honour them; they fall 
as martyrs or victims to duties imposed upon them, as 
it were, by fate, and which become burdens too heavy for 
them to bear. These two tragedies are tragedies of reflec- 
tion. Shakespeare is not yet caught up by the passionate 
wind of his own imagination. Everything is thought out 
and wrought out deliberately in these two plays. They 
are followed by the half-dozen great tragedies, through 
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which the ‘ passionate wind of his imagination’ blows loud 
and strong, the tragedies which deal not with the sad ending 
of love that miscarries through mischance, not with the 
punishment that comes upon a man unequal to the burthen 
thé gods lay on him, but with the terrible results of yielding 
to the wickeder passions, the Nemesis that waits upon crime. 

Othello,” LB ‘Othello,’ the passion of jealousy which the drama- 
 tist had before handled with broad merriment—Ford 
in the ‘Merry Wives’—or half contemptuously (in ‘Troilus’), 
is made the instrument which the fiendish subtle Iago! uses 
to cause the noble Moor to kill ‘ the sweetest innocent that 
e’er did lift up eye.’ In‘ Macbeth’ it is an ambitious 
wife who fashions her husband to desperate deeds 
for power ; crowns are their rewards for a brief space—to be 
worn by a woman haunted by memories which drive her 
first to madness, then to destruction ; by a man whose finer 
elements grow less and less as one act and one fear drive 
him to another, till he becomes a mere wild gambler playing 
, alosing game. In ‘King Lear’ we have, perhaps, the 
"grandest production of Shakespeare's genius. The 
story,_-taken from the Chronicle—is that of the doting old 
king, who intends to divide his kingdom (of Britain) between 
his three daughters, giving each such share as their love for 
him seems to deserve. To Goneril and Regan, who protest 
boundless affection, he gives half the kingdom each, making 
portionless Cordelia, the truthful, unflattering daughter, 
who loves him most and protests least. ‘In preparing us 
for the most intense sympathy with this old man,’ says 
Hallam, ‘Shakespeare first abases him to the ground; it 
is not Oedipus against whose respected age the gods them- 
selves have conspired; it is not Orestes, noble-minded and 
affectionate, whose crime has been virtue; it is a headstrong, 
feeble and selfish king whom, in the first act of the tragedy, 
nothing seems capable of redeeming in our eyes; nothing 
but what follows—intense woe, unnatural wrong.’ Cordelia 
is married (dowry-less) by the King of France, and departs 
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> Iago, says Haziitt, is ‘an amateur of tragedy in real life, and instead of exer- 
cising his ingenuity on imagiuary characters or long-forgotten incidents, he takes 
the bolder and more deepeiate course of getting up his plot at home, casts the 
sion ps paits among his nearest friends and connections, and rehearses it in 
ownright earnest with steady nerves and unabated resolution. 
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with him; the fiendish natures of her sisters are soon 
manifest. They treat the old man who has stripped himself 
for them with scorn; they refuse to maintain him and his 
retinue, as had been agreed. Thus, when Goneril insists 
that he shall only have fifty knights instead of a hundred, 
and he curses her in wrath, Regan declares that she will 
put up with no more than twenty-five, 


‘ Lear. I gave you all— 
Reg And im good time you gve it, 
Lear Made you my guardians, my depositaries , 
But hept a reservation to be followed 
With such a number What, must I come to you 
With five and twenty, Regan? said you so? 
Reg And speak 't again, my lord , no more with me 
Lear Those wicked creatures yet do look well-favoured ! 
When others are more wicked, not being the woist 
Stands in some rank of praise [Zo Gon} I'll go with thee. 
Thy fifty yet doth double five and twenty, 
And thou art twice he love 
Gon. " Hear me, my lord 
What need you five and twenty, ten, o1 five, 
To follow in a house where twice s0 many 
Have a command to tend you? 
Reg What need one? 
Lear O1 reason not the need: our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man’s life’s as cheap as beast’s thou art a lady; 
If only to go warm were gorgeous, 
Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wearest, 
Which scarcely keeps thee warm But for true need,— 
You heavens, give me that patience, patience I need | 
You see me here, you gods, a poor old man, 
As full of gnef as age , wretched 1n both 
if 1t be you that stir these daughters’ hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much 
To bear 1t tamely , touch me with noble anger. 
O { let not any woman’s weapons, water drops, 
Stain my man’s cheeks! No, you unnatural hags, 
I will have such revenges on you both, 
That all the world shall—I will do such things,— 
Whet they are, yet I know not, but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think I'll weep; 
No, I'll not weep — 
T have full cause of weeping, but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 
Or ere I'll weep. 0 fool, I shall go mad!’ 
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He goes into the stormy, thunderous night with the 
faithful fool; we hear him in his frenzy addressing the 
angry powers of Nature :— 

‘Rumble thy bellyful! Spit, fire! spout, rain ! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters : 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness : 

I never gave you kingdom, called you children, 
You owe me no subscription : then, let fall 

Your horrible pleasure ; here I stand, your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man: 

But yet I call you servile ministers, 

That have with two pernicious daughters joined 
Your high engendered battles ’gainst a head 

So old and white as this.’ 

By the aid of the Earl of Kent, who, disguised as a 
servant, has followed Lear, Cordelia, with the armies of 
France, comes to the help of her father, whom she finds now 
utterly mad. In the sequel, Regan is poisoned by Goneril, 
for jealousy of the love of Edmund, Gloucester’s bastard 
son,—Edmund, who had causedehis father to drive out 
his legitimate son Edgar, the feigning mad ‘poor Tom,’ 
who accompanies Lear in his wild wanderings. Goneril 
herself, being detected in crime, dies by her own hand. 
But Cordelia and Lear before this had been taken 
prisoners by Edmund. Edmund is overthrown in single 
combat by Edgar, but not in time to save Cordelia’s life. 
‘Look on her,’ cries Lear, ‘look there, look there!’ and 
falls dying. ‘ He faints!’ cries Edgar :— 

‘Kent. Break, heart ; I pr’ythee, break ! 
Edg. Look up, my lord ! 
Kent, Vex not his ghost : O, let him pass! he hates him 


much, 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.’ 

‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ ‘Coriolanus,’ and ‘Timon 
‘Timon ot Of Athens’ conclude the work of this period. 
Athens.’ Perhaps ‘Timon’ is the first of these; and it is 
not unlikely that its place is immediately after ‘ Lear,’ 
‘with which Coleridge compares it. ‘It is,’ says he, ‘a 
Lear of the satirical drama ; a Lear of domestic or ordinary 
life; a local eddy of passion on the high road of society, 
while all around is the week-day goings-on of wind and 
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weather; a Lear, therefore, without its soul-searching 
flashes, its ear-cleaving thunder-claps, its meteoric splen- 
dours.’ It tells the story of the wealthy prodigal who 
loses his friends with his riches, and his faith in human 
nature along with them. When he has found out that 
none of those he lavished his goods on in former days will 
stand by him in his need, and has tested the depth of 
their baseness while humiliating them, he departs to live 
in the wocds,— 


‘where he shall find 
The unk'ndest beast more kinde: than mankind,’ 


breathing deep curses on Athens as he goes. Digging for 
roots, he comes on a buried treasure. He has no desire 
for it, since he will never live among men again; but he 
finds a use for it by helping with it the exiled captain 
Alcibiades, who comes by on his way to attack Athens. 
The report of Timon’s tieasure brings parasites round him 
again, whom he taunts and drives away with blows. The 
attack of Alcibiades brings to him the Athenian senators, 
begging him—for he has been a great commander—to 
rescue their city. He sends them back with derision : 
. ' . Tell my fiends, 

Tell Athens, in the sequence of degree, 

From high to low throughout, that whoso please 

To stop affliction, let him take his haste, 


Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the axe, 
And hang himself? 


He dies in his isolation, cursing the world, and beseeching 
their curses as the hater of all living men. The tale of 
Timon’s errors and wrongs is in Plutarch’s Life of Antony ; 
and, about this time, the same biography yielded the 
dramatist material for the second of the Roman tragedies, 
‘Antony ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ where the Roman 
pene soldier’s sensual passion, and the Egyptian queen’s 
core charms, working out their own and each other's 
ruin, are the groundwork of the play; and for the third 
‘Cone. nd _ last, ‘ Coriolanus,’ with its great delineation 
lanus.’ of the stern, self-confident, over-haughty patrician, 
who imagines he is of different clay from his bumbler 
fellow-man, and pays for bis error with his life, 
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And now we reach the last period of Shakespeare's author- 
The lass ship, the time when he turned, as if suddenly, from 
Comedies; these deep and terrible tragedies to beautiful and 
‘Grmbeline,’ as comedies, or ‘romances, as Professor 
Tale’ Dowden aptly names this “group of plays, which 
‘Tempest.’ are all concerned with the knitting together of 
human bonds, the reunion of parted kindred, the forgive- 
ness of enemies, the atonement for wrong—not by death, 
but by repentance—the reconciliation of husband with wife, 
of child with father, of friend with friend.” ‘Pericles,’ it 
is true, contains matter that prevents it being acted, and 
much that every reader would wish away; but it appears 
‘Penctes, Pretty certain that for this Shakespeare is not 
Pnnceof responsible. ‘It is supposed by some critics,’ says 

Professor Dowden, ‘that three hands can be dis- 
tinguished: that of a general reviser, who wrote the first 
two acts and Gower’s choruses—possibly, the dramatist 
George Wilkins ; that of a second writer, who contributed 
the offensive scenes of Act IV.; and, thirdly, the hand of 
Shakespeare,’ whose part begins with the fine storm scene 
in Act III. During this storm, Pericles and his wife Thaisa 
are on a vessel bound for Tyre, Thaisa being about to be 
delivered of a child. The nurse tomes to him, with an 
infant in her arms, crying,— 


‘ Here’s all that is left living of your queen, 
A little daughter,’ 


The sailors declare that the sea will not be at peace while 
a corpse is on board. Thaisa is placed in a chest, with a 
scroll requesting the finder to give the body meet burial, 
and to accept the accompanying treasure ‘for a fee.’ 
Cerimon, a wise lord of Ephesus, finds the chest, and dis- 
covers that the lady is in a trance, from which he revives 
her. She cannot remember what has happened since the 
beginning of the storm, but determines, since she can never 
hope to see Pericles again, to enter the temple at Ephesus, 
a votaress of Diana. Meanwhile, Pericles, when the wind 
dropped, bade the sailors make for Tarsus, the nearest port, 
as he did not expect the newborn babe Marina—‘ whom, 
for she was born at sea, I have named so’—to survive till 
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they reached Tyre. He gives her in charge of Cleon, 
governor of Tarsus, who is under deep obligations to him. 
When Marina grows up, the governor's wife determines 
(through jealousy for her own daughter) to destroy her. 
She is about to be murdered by a hired assassin on the 
seashore—the sound of the sea is heard throughout the play 
—when some pirates dash down, carry her off, and sell her 
to a vile dealer in Mytilene. She passes through many 
perils unharmed and unsullied, until at last, by strange 
chance, she meets her father, and they discover their rela- 
tionship. To Pericles Diana appears in a vision, bidding 
him go and offer up sacrifice at Ephesus, and tell his story 
publicly there. This he does, and Thaisa hears him, and 
knows her mourned husband. Shipwreck, separation, and 
as reunion are likewise the theme of ‘The Winter's 
Winters Tale’; but here the cause of the sufferings of 
ale” Hermione the queen is not mere misfortune, but 
foolish jealousy on the part of her husband -Leontes. He 
plots against the life of his friend Polixenes, who escapes to 
his kingdom of Bohemia, and casts Hermione into prison, 
where her daughter Perdita is born. The child is (by the 
king’s orders) taken out to sea, and left on the shore of 
Bohemia, the man who took her perishing. Hermione, 
fainting under her husband’s harshness, is supposed by him 
dead, and now he suffers the remorse that he well deserves. 
Perdita, found by a shepherd, is brought up as his child. 
Florizel, son of Polixenes, falls in love with her, and flees 
with her—to escape his father’s anger at such a low-born 
match—to the court of Leontes, where finally all secrets 
are revealed, and Hermione, who had been living in secret 
‘Cymbeline.” with a faithful lady, is restored to Leontes. For 
‘ the plot of ‘Cymbeline,’ Shakespeare took a legend 

of a British king, and combined it with an Italian love 
story. Once more, we have a husband (Posthumus) roused 
to causeless jealousy of a spotless wife; once more, a girl 
(Imogen) dressing herself in the garments of a boy; and, 
once more, reconciliation and peace at the close. There is, 
perhaps, no more delightful play to read than this; no 
fresher, sweeter character among all Shakespeare’s creations 
than its heroine, Imogen. Here is the dirge the two young 
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sons of Cymbeline sing over ‘ Fidele’ (Imogen in disguise), 
when they suppose her dead :-— 


‘ Guiderius, Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter's rages: 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages : 
Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust, 


‘ Arriragus, Fear no more the frown o’ the great, 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 
Care no more to clothe and eat ; 
To thee the reed is as the oak : 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust, 


A, Fear no more the lightning-flash, 
A. Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone ; 
a, Fear not slander, censure rash ; 
A, Thou hast finished joy and moan : 
Bath. All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust, 
G, No exorciser harm thee! 
A, Nor no witchcraft charm thee ! 


a, Ghost unlaid forbear thee ! 

A, Nothing ill come near thee ! 

Both. Quiet consummation have ; 
And renowned be thy grave!’ 


Full of sweet song is the last of the plays we touch on 
here—‘The Tempest,’ which (like Shakespeare's 
part of ‘ Pericles’) opens with a storm at sea, 
and ends, like all these later dramas, with tranquillity and 
peace upon earth. The tempest casts up Antonio, .the 
usurping Duke of Milan, and his friends on the island where 
his brother Prospero, the lawful duke, lives with his daughter 
Miranda, who has never seen any man save her father. 
Prospero’s wise art is such that the spirits of the air obey 
him, and delicate Ariel, by his orders, has raised the present 
storm. No one is drowned, but they are separated, in order 
to further Prospero’s wise ends; for his purpose is to show 
his wicked brother the baseness of his conduct; to punish, 
with mild severity, him and the King of Naples, who had 
helped him ; and to grant pardon finally, and close the long 
feud with reconciliation, by giving Miranda in marriage to 
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young Ferdinand, the king’s son. Marvellous among all 
Shakespeare’s marvellous creations is the monster Caliban, 
the son of the witch Sycorax, the terrible clod whom Prospero 
controls by his magic arts, but whom even he cannot im- 
press with ‘any print of goodness.’ If, as some hold, this 
play was the last Shakespeare meant to write, there is 
perhaps special meaning in the great magician’s words in 
the last act :— 


‘I have bedimmed 

The noontide sun, called forth the mutinous winds, 
And ‘twixt the green sea and the avured vault 
Set roaring war to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and nfted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt the strong-based promontory 
Have I made shake . and by the spurs plucked up 
The pine and cedai_ graves, at my command, 
Have waked their sleepers, opcd, and let ’em forth 
By my so potent art. But this rough magre 
There aljwe.... 

... Ll break my staff, 
Bury rt ccrtarn fathoms wn the earth, 
And, deeper than did ever plummet sound, 
Til diown my book’ 


Perhaps, too, deeper thoughts than those connected with 
the mere success of the play breathe through the epilogue 
which Prospero speaks -— 


‘Now my charms are all o’erthrown, 
And what stiength I have’s mine own, 
Which 1s most faint.,. 

. » Now I want 
Spints to enforce, art to enchant; 
And my ending 18 despair, 
Unless I be relieved by prayer 
Which pierces so, that 1t assaults 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults 
As you frim crimes would pardoned be 
Let your indulgence set me free ’ 


It remains to say a few words on two other plays. The 
oe first of these js ‘King Henry VIII ,’ which was 
enryVIIT A e ’ 
‘Two Noble printed as Shakespeare's in the folio of 1623, 
Kmsmen” and seems to have been written about 1613. The 
genoral opinion of critics appears to be that 1t 1s the work 
cf two dramatists, of whom one was Fletcher and the other 
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Shakespeare, though there are some who hold that Shake- 
speare had no hand in it. The play certainly differs widely 
from the other ‘histories,’ lacking unity of interest, and 
being a succession of scenes rather than a drama. The 
finest character, however, the injured majestic queen, is one 
that might rank with the best of Shakespeare's creations ; 
and Wolsey and the king are hardly less well-conceived and 
well-executed. The ‘Two Noble Kinsmen’—the Palamon 
and Arcite of Chaucer’s Knight's Tale—was not included 
by Shakespeare’s fist editors among his works (nor was 
‘Pericles’), but appeared in 1634, under the names of 
Fletcher and Shakespeare. ‘While the evidence of two 
hands in the play is convincing, the most competent critics,’ 
says Professor Dowden, ‘ hesitate to make the assertion that 
either of the writers was Shakespeare.’ } 

Besides the plays and the poems already discussed, Shake- 
speare has left us two or three shorter poems and 
a collection of over a hundred and fifty sonnets, 
published in 1509, and written, it is thought, at various 
times during the fifteen or twenty years preceding that 
date. Into the question as to how far they are autobio- 
graphical, or as to the connection of one with another, 
we need not enter here. It is sufficient to point ont that 
they deal with love, and express the lover’s mood in many 
different aspects; and that for perfection of form, for 
choiceness of expression, and for the harmony of their 
cadences, they rank with the best of his work. We can 
find room for but two specimens. The student will notice 
that, as each of these poems consists of three quatrains and 
a couplet, they are not what are technically now known as 
sonnets :— 

‘0, for my sake do thou with Fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 


That did not better for my hfe provide 
Than public means, which public manners breeds. 


The Sonnets 


* A number of other plays have been at varigus times agcribed to Shakespeare 
of which probably none was touched by him. Among these are ‘The London 
Prodigal,’ *Thomas Lord Cromwell,’ ‘Sir John Oldcastle,’ ‘The Puritan Widow,’ 
* A Yorkshire Tragedy,’ and ‘Locnne’ (all published in the 1664 folio), and ‘ Fair 
Emm,’ ‘George a-Green,’ ‘The Merry Devil of Edmonton,’ ‘Arden of Feversham,’ 
a Mucedorus,’ ‘The Birth of Meilin,’ ‘’Larum for London,’ ‘Warning for Fair 

omen, 
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Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand : 
Pity me, then, and wish I were renewed; 
Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of eisel ‘gainst my strong infection, 
No bitterness that I will bitter think, 
Nor double penance, to correct correction. 


Pity me, then, dear friend, and I assure ye 
Even that your pity is enough to cure me,’ 


‘Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove : 


O no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 


Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 


If this be error, and upon me proved, 
1 never writ, nor no man ever loved.’ 


Libraries of comment and criticism upon Shakespeare 
have been written; but it seems well-nigh impossible to 
select any short extract which will in any way adequately 
characterise his genius. It may be well, perhaps, just to 
point out here that it is commonly recognised that one 
thing at least, which distinguishes him from all others, is 
his ‘universality.’ One author may sometimes exhibit a 
power of creating a character comparable to his, another 
may sometimes equal him in imagination, a third in humour, 
and so forth; but such a multiplicity of gifts, which, com- 
bined, make the greatest literature, Seems never to have been 
so bestowed on any other but him. ‘ He was the man,’ says 
Dryden, ‘ who, of all modern and perhaps ancient poets, had 
the largest and most comprehensive soul. All the images of 
Nature were still [7.e., ever] present to him, and he drew 
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them not laboriously but luckily [#.e., as if by genius only]. 
When he describes anything, you more than see it: you 
feel it too. Those who accuse him to have wanted learning 
give him the greater commendation. He was naturally 
learned; he needed not the spectacles of books to read 
Nature; he looked inwards, and found her there. I cannot 
say he is everywhere alike. ... But he is always great, 
when some great occasion is presented to him. No man 
can say he ever had a fit subject for his wit [genius], and 
did not then raise himself as high above the rest of poets, 
quantum lenta solent inter viburna cupressi.’ 


CHAPTER VI, 


THE DRAMA,.—BEN JONSON, BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 
MIDDLETON, HEYWOOD, WEBSTER, FORD, MASSINGER, 
SHIRLEY, ETC. 


Ben Jonson was the posthumous son of a man of good 
Ben Jonson, descent. His mother married a second time, and 
1578-1637. Ben seems to have worked for some time at his 
stepfather’s trade—that of bricklayer or builder. Ile had 
received a very good classical education at Westminster 
School under Camden, and is thought by sume to have 
been for a short time at Cambridge. He left bricks to try 
his fortune as a soldier, serving with the English troops 
in the Low Countries; returned to London about 1596, 
married, and began to write for the stage in order to 
earn a living, working at odd jobs for Henslowe, and 
perhaps sometimes acting. In 1598 he killed an actor, 
probably in a duel, and was sent to prison; there he was 
converted to Roman Catholicism, and remained in that 
faith for a dozen years. At the close of 1598 he began 
his career as the author of original comedies, with ‘ Every 
Man in his Humour,’ which was produced at the Globe 
Theatre, in which Shakespeare had a share; there is a 
tradition that the greater dramatist exerted his influence 
to have Jonson’s work brought forward. Then followed the 
satirical plays and the quarrel with Marston, Dekker and 
others, which we treat more fully below. In spite of the abuse 
they showered on one another, the feud does not seem to 
have been lasting, as we find his most savage opponent, 
Marston, dedicating a play to him in 1604, while Dekker 
and Jonson collaborate in a masque in the same year 
He was in prison for a short time in 1605, on a charge 
of being concerned with Marston and Chapman in writing 
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against the Scots in ‘Eastward Ho,’ in which, however, 
he declared he had no part. While there, it is said that 
his mother prepared poison, which she intended to give 
him, should he have been sentenced to ignominious muti- 
lation.! About this time he began to be regarded as one 
of the chief of men of letters, and later on we find him 
in the position of sovereign ruler over the world of genius 
and talent that congregated in the London taverns. 
Between 1605 and 1616 he produced much enduring work, 
besides a large number of masques; in the last-mentioned 
year he abandoned the drama in disgust, and only returned 
to it on the pressure of necessity. He had some income 
from royal and noble patronage, but his condition was 
never prosperous, and his declining years were spent in 
indigence. He was surrounded, however, by a court of 
ardent admirers, and many young authors delighted to 
be ‘of the tribe of Ben,’ and to be hailed by him as his 
‘sons,’ 

The-hack work which he did for the players in his 
early years included a touching up of ‘The Spanish 
Tragedy,’ that example of the pre-Shakespearian tragedy 
of rant and blood noticed in connection with Kyd (p. 33). 
‘Like Shakespeare,’ says Mr. J. A. Symonds, ‘he had 
to mend impeifect scenes, to furnish additions for plays 
which were becoming stale, to improve faulty verses, and, 
what was even more important, to take his part in re- 
presentation on the stage. All the plays with which the 
two leaders of the English drama had to deal in these 
years of their apprenticeship were romantic. All bore 
the mark to some degree of Marlowe's manner, Shake- 
speare contented himself with bringing the romantic style 
to the very height of perfection in “ Othello,” “King Lear,” 
and “The Winter's Tale.” Jonson, on the contrary, swerved 
aside from that tradition. It is, indeed, true that even his 
most regular plays are influenced by the romantic spirit 
of the age. Yet he strove to strike out for himself a 





* The story—hke many others about Ben Jonson—1s told by Wilham Drummond 
of Hawthornden, with whom the dramatist stayed for a short time during a visit to 
Scotland. Drummond took notes of his conversations : he was himself a poet, 
has left us some pretty sonnets and songs, and a considerable amount of prose, of 
whieh his ‘ Cypress Give’ 1s esteemed the best example, 
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new method, which should adhere more closely to classical 
models, and exemplify classical rules more nicely than that 
of his master Marlowe, or that of his incomparable friend and ‘ 
fellow-worker Shakespeare. To a large extent he succeeded, 
and his best comedies form a dramatic species which has 
no analogue in .Elizabethan literature.’ 

The first of Jonson’s original plays preserved to us is 
his ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ which was acted in 
1598. It is a brisk comedy of character, with a slender 
plot designed to make ‘sport with human follies, not with 
crimes, written in accordance, as far as possible, with the 
rules that governed the classic comic stage, Each personage 
has some individual ‘humour’ or ‘extravagant habit, 
passion or affection, particular to some one person, by the 
oddness of which he is immediately distinguished from the 
rest of men,’ and to exhibit them under the control of 
this mastering characteristic was one of Jonson’s main 
ideas of the comedian’s function. He followed up his 
success with ‘Every Man out of his Humour’ in the next 
fear, the first of his ‘Comic Satires,’ as he termed them, 
in which he ridiculed some of his brother playwrights with 
brutal strength and no small amount of self-complacency. 
Marston may have intended to lampoon Jonson in his 
scurrilous ‘ Satires’ and his ‘ Scourge of Villainy’ (see p. 116); 
both he and Dekker felt themselves aggrieved by this 
play and ‘Cynthia’s Revels’—the second of the Comic 
Satires—in which Jonson delineates the character of the 
true poet and his aims, as contrasted with the mere 
panderer to popular favour. His own sterling honesty 
of purpose and lofty notion of the playwright’s function 
‘as & teacher are evident enough in all his work; but 
on the other hand his independence is constantly expressed 
with overweening pride, and his scorn of others with 
extraordinary violence. He had probably poured his noisy 
ridicule on others besides Dekker, Marston, and Munday— 
the last-named figures in ‘The Case is Altered,’—and his 
foes naturally retorted. Their attacks brought down upon 
them ‘The Poetaster: or ‘The Arraignment,’ written 
hurriedly to forestall another assault which the other 
side was known to be preparing. In this play, which was 
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produced in 1601, the scene is the Rome of the great 
Augustan age, where we meet Cesar, Mecenas, Ovid, 
Virgil, Tibullus, and Horace, who is Ben himself; a good 
deal of Jonson’s somewhat ponderous learning, which else- 
where he seems to display pedantically at times, here finds 
a sufficiently fitting place. The ‘poetaster’ of the play— 
Jonson has incorporated the word with the English 
language—is one Crispinus [Marston], who with his 
fellow-jingler Demetrius [Dekker] is solemnly arraigned, in 
the fifth act, on a charge which is thus formulated in the 
indictment read by Tibullus:— 


‘You are, before this time, jointly and severally indicted, and here 
presently to be arraigned upon the statute of calumny, or Lex Remmia, 
the one by the name of Rufus Laberius Crispinus, alas Cri-spinas, 
poetaster and plagiary ; the other by the name of Demetrius Fannius, 
play-dresser and plagiary ; that you (not having the fear of Phoebus 
or his shafts before your eyes), .. . have most ignorantly. foolishly, 
and most like yourselves, maliciously gone about to deprave and 
calumniate the person and writings of Quintus Horatius Flaccus, 
here present, poet, and priest to the Muses, and to that end have 
mutually conspired and plotted, at sundry times, as by several means, 
and in sundry places, for the better accomplishing your base and 
envious purpose, taxing him falsely of self-love, arrogancy, impudence, 
railing, filching by translation, etc.’ 


As for the charge of ‘ filching by translation,’ it may be 
well to point out here that in a sense Jonson is constantly 
laying himself open to it. His knowledge of the classics 
was more profound than that of any of his contemporaries ; 
his admiration for them extreme, and his fondness for 
adapting and refashioning is constantly apparent. Unlike 
Shakespeare, who took his stories where he found them, 
Jonson carefully constructed new and original and often 
elaborate plots; but in working them out his memory 
suggested to him devices, passages, and phrases of his loved 
masters, which he promptly transferred to his own pages. ‘He 
was deeply conversant in the ancients, both Greek and Latin, 
and he borrowed boldly from them,’ says Dryden: ‘ there 
is scarce a poet or historian among the Roman authors 
of those times whom he has not translated in “Sejanus” 
and “Catiline.” But he has done his robberies so openly 
that one may see he fears not to be taxed by any law. 
He invades authors like a monarch; and what would be 
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theft in other poets is only victory in him. With the 
spoils of these writers, he so represents old Rome to us in 
its rites, ceremonies and customs, that if one of their own 
poets had written either of his tragedies, we had een less 
of it than in him.’ 

‘The Poetaster’ brought Marston and Dekker down upon 
its author with ‘Satiromastix, or the Untrussing of the . 
Humorous Poet,’ and it made him enemies among those 
who felt their professions ridiculed in Tucca, the swagger- 
ing soldier, Ovid Senior, the lawyer, Histrio [ Henslowe], the 
player, etc. Jonson determined to give up comedy-writing 
for a time, and turned to tragedy, producing the ‘Sejanus, 
his Fall,’ mentioned above, in 1603; his only other tragedy 
has also been alluded to: this is ‘Catiline’s Conspiracy,’ 
which was acted in 1611. Passing over these, which, inter- 
esting as they are, are not among his masterpieces, we 
come to the great comedies ‘ Volpone, or the Fox’ (1605), 
a dreadful and almost ferocious study and picture of avarice 
and lust ; ‘The Alchemist’ (1610), a fine social satire on 
a flourishing species of knaves and fools; ‘Bartholomew 
Fair’ (1614), a broadly farcical desc: iptive play, full of vivid 
painting of the great popular London festival ; and ‘ Epiccene ; 
or, The Silent Woman’ (1609), a purely ludicrous comedy 
of rough mirth. The fun of ‘Epicene’ hinges on the 
‘humour’ of crusty old Morose, who nourishes an equal 
hatred for noise and for his nephew Dauphine. To spite 
the latter, he means to marry, so that Dauphine may not 
profit by being his nearest kinsman ; but he fears the tongue 
of a wife. By Dauphine’s means, the silent girl Epiccene 
is introduced to him; and Morose is so charmed with her 
taciturnity and her soft low voice, in the few words she 
utters, that he straightway weds her, having first to undergo 
the infliction of the noisy hubbub of Dauphine and his 
companions on the joyous occasion. The marriage ceremony 
over, Epiceene develops an unlooked-for and abundant 
loquacity, which, combined with the chatter and quarrels 
of Dauphine’s confederates, Truewit and Otter, Sir John 
Daw and La Foole, Dol Mavis and her friends, nearly 
drives old Morose wild. Distraction upon distraction are 
heaped on the wretched husband, who seeks the help of the 
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law to try and get a separation, but in vain, though he is 
ready to resort to the most shameless expedients to be rid 
of his torment. Even the vain, lying La Foole’s and Daw’s 
declarations, that they have rendered Epicoene unfit to be 
an honest man’s wife, are of no avail, since the alleged 
offences were committed before the marriage. At last, the 
nephew promises to free his uncle, on condition of being 
granted a large allowance and made absolute heir. Morose 
consents gladly, wondering how it can be done. Then 
Dauphine reveals the plot he has made with Epiccene, of 
which the others, and the audience, are unaware,— Epiccene 
18 @ boy in girl’s clothing. 

None of Jonson’s later plays is very remarkable, except 
‘The Devil is an Ass,’ and the beautiful and unfinished 
pastoral play ‘The Sad Shepherd.’ They include the ‘Staple 
of News,’ acted in 1625,—‘ produced, perhaps, at the call 
of want, certainly bearing the marks of old age,’1—‘ The 
New Inn,’ ‘The Magnetic Lady,’ and other work, which 
Dryden calls ‘his dotages.’ 

A species of dramatic entertainment, into which Ben 
Jonson threw himself heartily, wasthe masque, of which he 
produced some two score. As a lyrist, he has left us many 
examples of his power ; and a few of them have earned high 
praise, as, for example, the dainty song in ‘ Epiccene ’:— 

‘ Still to be neat, still to be drest, 
As you were going to a feast ; 
Still to be powdered, still perfumed ; 
Lady, it is to be presumed, ° 


Though art’s hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 


‘Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace ; 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free, 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art: 
They strike mine eye, but not my heart.’ 


In his collection of miscellaneous poems, entitled ‘The 
Forest,’ is to be found the famous ‘ Drink to me only with 
thine Eyes’; and ‘ Underwoods’ contains several beautiful 


—_ 
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poems. We will quote here some of the famous lines ‘To 
the Memory of my beloved Master William Shakespeare, 
and what he hath left us,’ which were prefixed to the first 
folio edition of Shakespeare’s works :— 


‘Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to show, 
To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 
He was not of an age, but for all time! 

And all the Muses still were in their prime, 
When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 
Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm ! 
Nature herself was proud of his designs, 

And joyed to wear the dressing of his lines, 
Which were so richly spun, and woven so fit, 
As, since, she will vouchsafe no other wit. 
The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not please ; 
But antiquated and deserted lie, 

As they were not of Nature’s family. 

Yet must I not give Nature all: thy art, 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part; 
For, though the poet’s matter nature be, 

His art doth give the fashion ; and that he 
Who casts to write a living line must sweat 
(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 
Upon the Muse’s anvil, turn the same, 

And himself with it, that he thinks to frame; 
Or for the laurel he may gain to scorn ; 

For a good poet’s made as well as born. 

And such wert thou !’— 

Among Jonson’s other works are a collection of short 
poems known as ‘ Epigrams,’ some translations from the 
Latin poets, and the interesting book of notes on various 
subjects, entitled ‘Timber ; or, Discoveries made upon Men 
and Matter.’ Here is his note on Bacon :— 

‘My conceit [%.¢., opinion] of his person was never increased toward 
him by his place or honours; but I have and do reverence him for 
the greatness that was only proper to himself, in that he seemed to 
me ever, by his work, one of the greatest men, and most worthy of 
admiration, that had been in many ages. In his adversity, I ever 
prayed that God would give him strength, for greatness he could not 
want. Neither could I condole in a word or syllable for him, as 
knowing no accident could do harm to virtue, but rather help to 
make it manifest.’ 


We look upon Shakespeare, now, as practically beyond com- 
parison with any other; but, with his own contemporaries, 
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Ben Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher were, perhaps, 
scarcely less esteemed. Dryden, whose estimate of Shake- 
gpeare we have already quoted, praises Jonson as ‘ the most 
learned and judicious writer which any theatre ever had. 
. . . Wit and language and humour also, in some measure, 
we had before him; but something of art was wanting to 
the drama till he came. . He managed his strength to more 
advantage than any who preceded him. You seldom find 
him making love in any of his scenes, or endeavouring to 
move the passions ; his genius was too sullen and saturnine 
to do it gracefully, especially when he knew he came after 
those who had performed both to such a height.’ A splendid 
workman with a thorough knowledge of the art and science 
of his craft, when he followed the natural bent of his genius 
for satire and satiric burlesque, he produced masterpieces. 

The most popular playwrights of the reigns of James I. 

and his successor, and those who influenced the 
ponncis, course of the drama in the Restoration period 
("2585 1010) most, were neither Shakespeare nor Jonson, but 

John the two friends and fellow-workers whose names 

asroiee, are indissolubly linked together,—Beaumont and 

Fletcher. Fletcher was some half-dozen years 
older than his partner, whom he outlived by a decade; and 
to him are addressed most of the exaggerated poetical com- 
pliments for excellence in the drama, which it was then the 
custom to address to successful writers. Their joint pro- 
duction, however, was so considerable and popular, and the 
difficulty of separating the work of the one from the other 
is in many cases so great (and in many insuperable), that 
it is best to treat them together. 

The main facts of their biographies are the following : 
John Fletcher’s father was head of Bene’t College (now 
Corpus), Cambridge, subsequently Bishop of Bristol, and 
ultimately Bishop of London. The Fletchers were a literary 
family, the Bishop being a man of learning, and his brother 
Giles, with his sons Giles and Phineas, of some account in 
the history of literature (see p. 114). John Fletcher ap- 
pears to have been educated at Bene’t College, and to have 
had little or no inheritance. He probably began to write 
for the stage about 1606, and it is likely that his first 
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ventures were made in partnership with Francis Beaumont. 
Beaumont, like Fletcher, was a ‘gentleman’ by birth and 
breeding, and, like him, belonged to a family with a tura 
for literary pursuits, though none of his kin reached any 
particular eminence therein. Francis Beaumont, after an 
Oxford education, became a student of the Inner Temple— 
his father, Sir Francis Beaumont, of Gracedieu, in Leicester- 
shire, was a judge—but did not pursue the law seriously. 
Unlike most of his fellow dramatists, he seems to have been 
a man of means, and not to have taken to playwriting for 
the purpose of getting a livelihood. The two dramatists 
are reported to have lived in the closest intimacy, and the 
attempts that have been made to distinguish their respective 
contributions to their joint works have not been crowned 
with marked success, According to tradition, Beaumont 
was the critical spirit, and Fletcher the inventive; but 
how far the tradition is true it is impossible to make out. 
The publisher of the first collected edition (1646) tells us, 
‘It was once in my thoughts to have printed Master 
Fletcher’s works by themselves; ... but, since never parted 
while they lived, I conceived it not equitable to separate 
their ashes.’ It is most probable that even then the ash- 
sifting process could not be well carried out; so, at least, 
one gathers from some of the commendatory verses prefixed 
to the volume, as, for example, those in which Jasper 
Maine declares that— 


‘, .. if we praise you rightly, we must say 
Both joined, and both did wholly make the play, 


that ‘we, in all things that you did, but one thread see,’ and 
speaks of them as ‘one poet in a pair of friends.’ Fletcher 
probably died a bachelor. Beaumont married in 1613; and 
the community in life, so graphically described by a standard 
gossip, must then have come to anend, After Beaumont’s 
death, Fletcher continued to write; and a good deal of the 
work which belongs to this period has been identified. 
Fletcher, it may be added, collaborated with others, both 
before and after his partnership with Beaumont. Massinger 
was one of his coadjutors; and attempts have been made, 
as we have noticed, to assign to Fletcher a share with 
L. I. 6 
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Shakespeare in ‘King Henry VIII.’ and ‘The Two Noble 
Kinsmen.’ 

The total number of plays assigned to these two authors, 
jointly and separately, is over fifty. Among these some of 
the more famous are: ‘Philaster,’ ‘The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle,’ ‘A King and No King,’ ‘The Scornful 
Lady,” ‘The Knight of Malta,’ and ‘The Maid’s Tragedy.’ ! 
From the last mentioned, we quote part of the scene where 
the wronged Aspatia descants to her women on the faith- 
lessness of man :— 


‘ Aspatia, Did you ne’er love yet, wenches? Speak, Olympias ; 
Thou hast an easy temper, fit for stamp. 

Olym. Never. 

Asp. Nor you, Antiphila? 

Ant. Nor I. 

Asp. Then, my good girls, be more than women wise : 
At least, be more than I was; and be sure 
You credit anything the light gives light to, 
Before aman. Rather believe the sea 
Weeps for the ruined merchant, when he roars ; 
Rather, the wind courts but the pregnant sails, 
When the strong cordage cracks ; rather, the sun 
Comes but to kiss the fruit in wealthy autumn, 
When all falls blasted. If you needs must love, 
Forced by ill-fate, take to your maiden bosoms 
Two dead-cold aspics, and of them make lovers : 
They cannot flatter, nor forswear; one kiss 
Makes a long peace for all. But man, 
Oh, that beast man! Come, let’s be sad, my girls! 
That down cast of thine eyes, Olympias, 
Shows a fine sorrow. Mark, Antiphila ; 
Just such another was the nymph (none, 
When Paris brought home Helen. Now a tear; 
And then thou art a piece expressing fully 
The Carthage queen, when from a cold sea-rock, 
Full with her sorrow, she tied fast her eyes 
To the fair Trojan shipg; and, having lost them, 
Just as thine eyes do, down stole a tear. Antiphila, 
What would this wench do, if she were Aspatia? 
Here she would stand, till some more pitying god 
Turned her to marble!’ 


Of the tragi-comedy ‘Philaster,’ it may be interesting 
to give a short descriptive account of the plot here. The 
hero is the heir to the throne of Sicily, which has been 


- 
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usurped by the King of Calabria. Philaster is allowed to 
remain about his court, and loves and is loved by Arethusa, 
the usurper’s daughter, who is herself sought by Pharamond, 
Prince of Spain. Euphrasia, the daughter of a courtier, 
being enamoured of Philaster, and recognising the hopeless- 
ness of her passion, has disguised herself as a page, and 
entered the service of Philaster, by whom she is presented 
to Arethusa. Pharamond, while wooing the princess, is 
found enjoying grosser pleasures; and, on detection, his 
partner revengefully calumniates the princess for the rela- 
tion declared to exist between her and her page, Bellario 
(2.¢e., Euphrasia). The slanders are credited, Euphrasia 
having bound herself by vow not to reveal her sex; Philaster 
is reduced to desperation, and in his wrath inflicts a wound 
on Arethusa and Bellario. The latter, to shield him, claims 
to be the would-be murderer of the princess; but Philaster 
is believed to be implicated, and both are likely to be’ con- 
demned to the scaffold. Arethusa begs that she may be 
constituted their gaoler, inasmuch as the attempt was 
against her life. When they appear in the court again, 
the princess tells her father, 


‘This gentleman, 
The prisoner that you gave me, is become 
My keeper, and through all the bitter throes 
Your jealousies and his ill-fate have wrought him, 
Thus nobly hath he struggled, and at length 
Avowed here my dear husband.’ 


‘Your dear husband!’ cries the king; ‘call in the 
captain of the citadel. There, you shall keep your wedding : 
. . » blood shall put out your torches.’ But the king’s 
wrath is foiled by the rising of the people on behalf of their 
lawful ruler Philaster. The rebellion can only be put 
down by restoring him to liberty, and by his intercession. 
Pharamond is dismissed, and Philaster and Arethusa are 
to wed, and inherit the kingdom. For Bellario, such is the 
king’s wrath, in regard to the scandals, that he would yet 
have the unfortunate page tortured and executed, in spite 
of the entreaties of Philaster, now thoroughly convinced of 
the baselessness of his suspicions; but, when the order is 
given that Bellario is to be stripped for the torture, the 
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disguised girl sees that she can now speak without breaking _ 
her vow, inasmuch as, if she does not, her secret will yet be 

revealed. ‘Tell me,’ says Philaster, after the first outburst, 
of joy at this complete refutation of the slanders,—‘ tell me 

why thou didst conceal thy sex?’ 


‘ Bellario. My father oft would speak 
Your worth and virtue; and, as I did grow 
More and more apprehensive, I did thirst 
To see the man so praised; but yet all this 
Was but a maiden longing, to be lost 
As soon as found ; till, sitting in my window, 
Printing my thoughts in lawn, I saw a god, 

I thought—but it was you—enter our gates. 
My blood flew out, and back again as fast, 

As J had puffed it forth and sucked it in 

Like breath. Then was I called away in haste 
To entertain you. Never was a man, 

Heaved from a sheep-cote to a sceptre, raised 
So high in thoughts asI. You left a kiss 
Upon these lips then, which I mean to keep 
From you for ever. I did hear you talk, 

Far above singing! After you were gone, 

I grew acquainted with my heart, and searched 
What stirred it so. Alas! I found it love, 
Yet far from lust ; for could I but have lived 
In presence of you, I had had my end. 

For this I did delude my noble father 

With a feigned pilgrimage, and dressed myself 
In habit of a boy; and, for I knew 

My birth no match for you, I was past hope 
Of having you : and understanding well 

That, when I made discovery of my sex, 

I could not stay with you, I made a vow 

By all the most religious things a maid 

Could cal] together, never to be known, 

Whilst there was hope to hide me from men’s eycs, 
For other than I seemed, that I might ever 
Abide with you, Then sat I by the fount 
Where first you took me up. 

King. Search out a match 
Within our kingdom, where and when thou wilt, 
And I will pay thy dowry ; and thyself 
Wilt well deserve him. 

Bell. Never, sir, will I 
Marry; it is a thing within my vow : 

But, if I may have leave to serve the princess, 
To see the virtues of her lord and her, 
T shall have hope to live.’ 
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With regard to their skill in constructing plots, Hallam 
points out that the conclusions of their tragedies and tragi- 
comedies are frequently forced and abrupt. ‘A propensity 
to take the audience by surprise leads often toan unnatural 
and unsatisfactory catastrophe; it seems their aim to dis- 
appoint common expectation, to baffle reasonable conjecture, 
to mock natural sympathy. . . . The comic talents of these 
authors,’ he says, ‘far exceeded their skill in tragedy. In 
comedy, they founded a new school, at leastin England. . . . 
Their plays are at once distinguishable from those of their 
contemporaries, by the regard to dramatic effect which 
influenced the writers’ imagination. . . . Their incidents 
are numerous and striking, their characters sumetimes 
slightly sketched, not drawn, like those of Jonson, from a 
preconceived design, but preserving that degree of indi- 
vidual distinctness which a common audience requires, and 
often highly humorous without extravagance ; their language 
brilliant with wit; their measure .. . very lax and rapid 
. . . Few of their comedies are without a mixture of grave 
sentiments or elevated characters; and, though there is 
much to condemn in their indecency and even licentiousness 
of principle, they never descend to the coarse buffoonery 
not unfrequent in their age.’ 

After Ben Jonson and Fletcher, there is perhaps only 
one dramatist who may be regarded as of equal, or almost 
equal, rank with them, taking into account both the quality 
and quantity of the plays produced by each, This is 
Massinger, whose work begins in the second decade of the 
seventeenth century. Before we study this, we will glance 
at the writing of the chief of the innumerable ‘minor’ 
Elizabethan and Jacobean playwrights. Among these are 

: Dekker and Marston, of whom we spoke in connec- 
Marston tion with ‘The Poetaster.’ Marston’s tragedies— 
(see p. 116). « Antonio and Mellida,’ ‘ The Insatiate Countess,’ 
etc.—are turgid and bombastic; among his comedies, ‘The 
Malcontent’ has earned high praise. But the other author 

Thomas Of ‘Satiromastix’ ranks higher among comedy- 

Dekker, writers. He exhibits a vigorous breadth of 

e. 1640. humour and briskness of movement in ‘ The Shoe 
maker’s Holiday,’ ‘Old Fortunatus,’ and other plays, and 
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has left good specimens of the delicacy of his lyric vein. In 
‘Patient Grissil,’ a play written by ‘various hands’ }— 
Dekker collaborated frequently with others, among whom 
were Webster, Middleton, and Massinger—occurs the follow- 
ing pretty ‘ Lullaby ’ :— 
‘Golden slumbers kiss your eyes, 
Smiles awake you when you rise. 
’ Sleep, pretty wantons, do not cry, 
And I will sing a lullaby. 
Rock them, rock them, lullaby. 


‘Care is heavy, therefore sleep you 
You are care, and care must keep you. 
Sleep, pretty wantons. do not cry, 
And I will sing a lullaby, 
Rock them, rock them, lullaby.’ 
Dekker is also remembered for some curious writings on 
contemporary London life, including ‘The QGull’s Horn 
Book,’ a sarcastic guide for young bloods to the manners 
and usages of polite society. 
, A comedy, of which George Chapman was part-author— 
Georre Vid ‘ Hastward Ho !’—has already been referred 
Chapman, to, in treating of Jonson’simprisonment. Among 
1155¢-1634. his other comedies are: ‘The Blind Beggar of 
Alexandria,’ ‘ All Fools,’ and ‘ Monsieur Olive.’ His best 
plays, however, are probably his tragedies of ‘ Bussy d’Am- 
bois’ and ‘The Revenge of Bussy d’Ambois.’ But it is the 
non-dramatic portion of Chapman’s writings that has made 
his name widely known to later generations, for he has left 
us renderings of the ‘ Odyssey’ and the ‘ Iliad’ which have not 
been altogether surpassed by later translators. 
One of the most fertile of playwrights, and a typical 
Thomas Cx#™mple of the man of letters of the day, who 
Heywood, could turn his’pen to anything, is Thomas Hey- 
¢.1570—c.1650. wood, whose ‘ Woman.Killed with Kindness’ is 
the best known of his plays. He had an ‘ entire hand, or, at 
the least, a main finger,’ in considerably over two hundred 
dramatic pieces; and, though his fertility is perhaps the 
most amazing fact in connection with him, yet he deserves 
to be remembered for his cleverness in introducing effective 


Probably Middleton, Chettle, and Haughton, with the aid of Dekker in the 
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situations, his pathos, and a purity of thought and tone 
which raises him above most of his contemporaries. 
Middleton, who has just been mentioned as a solichccatee 
omas 0: Dekker’s, has left us several remarkable plays. 
Middleton, Perhaps the best of these is ‘The Changeling,’ 
¢. 1570-1627. which contains some horribly effective scenes, and 
William a couple of the most marvellously drawn charac- 
** ters—Beatrice-Joanna and De Floresy-to be 
found in our dramatic literature. There is a comic story 
interwoven with the tragic, which does nof add to the value 
of the play, from the modern reader's point of view. With 
Middleton, in ‘The Changeling ’—which was produced at 
least as early as 1623—William Rowley co-operated. The 
pair also worked together on ‘The Spanish Gipsy’ and ‘A 
Fair Quarrel.’ In‘ The Roaring Girl,’ Middleton’s collabo- 
rator was Dekker. Middleton’s play of ‘The Witch’ has 
attracted a good deal of attention, on account of the relation 
—the nature of which has not been ascertained—between it 
and ‘Macbeth,’ A most striking production of his genius 
is the ‘Game of Chess’ (produced in 1624), in which, with 
remarkable audacity, the dramatist brought on the stage 
an allegory dealing with the project of the Spanish marriage ; 
under the transparent guise of black and white kings, 
pawns, knights, etc., represented the sovereigns and minis- 
ters of Spain and England ; and did not hesitate to exhibit 
the discomfiture of the efforts of the Spaniards (black) 
which James I. was well known to favour. A minor 
dramatist of less note than the William Rowley here 
mentioned is Samuel Rowley, among whose plays is a 
‘Chronicle History of Henry VIII.’ 
The dates of Webster's birth and death are both unknown. 
John In the first decade of the seventeenth century. 
Webster, he appears to have begun to write for the stage, 
c.1650. collaborating, after the usual manner, with other 
playwrights. His first masterpiece, ‘The White Devil ; or, 
Vittoria Corombona,’ was acted in 1612; and another great 
play, ‘The Duchess of Malfi,’ was produced not long after 
(acted 1616). ‘The Devil's Law Case’ and ‘Appius and 
Virginia’ are less remarkable works of this writer, who, in 
the two plays previously mentioned, exhibits a wonderful 
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power of dealing with dark crimes and tiagic passions. 
‘Webster has a superiority in delineating character above 
many of the old dramatists, says Hallam. ‘ He is seldom 
extravagant beyond the limits of conceivable nature; we 
find the guilt, or even the atrocity, of human passions, but 
not that incarnation of evil spirits which some more ordinary 
dramatists love to exhibit. In the character of the Duchess 
of Mal herself, there wants neither originality nor skill of 
management ; and I do not know that any dramatist, after 
Shakespeare, would have succeeded better in the difficult 
scene where she discloses her love to an inferior, We must 
not leave this play without quoting a few lines from the 
dialogue between Bosola, who has murdered the duchess with 
her children, and Ferdinand, one of her villainous brothers, 
who has caused Bosola to carry out his vengeance :— 


‘Ferd, Is she dead ? 
Bos. She is what 
You'd have her. But here begin your pity. 
[Shewing the bodws of the strangled children. 
Alas ! how have these offended ? 
Ferd, The death of young woives is never to be pitied. 


Bos, Fix your eye here. 
[ Shewing the body of the duchess. 
Ferd, Constantly. 
Bos. Do you not weep ? 
Other sins only speak : murder shrieks out ; 
The element of water moistens the earth, 
But blood flies upward and bedews the heavens, 
Ferd, Cover her face ; mine eyes dazzle: she died young.’ 


Of the circumstances of Massinger’s life but little is 
Philip known. He was the son of a retainer of the 
Massinger, Karl of Pembroke, and barn at Salisbury. He 
1564-1689, was at Oxford from 1602 to 1606, after which he 
came to London, associated with players and playwrights, 
and began to write for a living. There is an interesting 
document preserved to us which shows us the straits to 
which he and his fellows were only too often reduced, and 
confirms the assertion that Massinger collaborated with 
Fletcher. The letter referred to was sent from prison to 
Henslowe, the manager, and is believed to have been written 
about 1614, Thus it runs :— 
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‘You understand our unfortunate extremity, and I do not think 
you so devoid of Christianity but that you would throw so much into 
the Thames as we request now of you, rather than endanger so many 
innocent lives. You know there is £10 more at least to be received 
of you for the play. We desire you to lend us £5 of that, which 
shall be allowed to you, without which we cannot be bailed, nor I 
play any more till this be dispatched. It will lose you £20 ere the 
end of next week, besides the hindrance of the next new play. Pray, 
sir, consider our cases with humanity, and now give us cause to 
acknowledge you our true friend in time of need. ., . Your thankful 
and loving friends, 

‘Nat. FIExp,’! 

‘The money shall be abated out of the money remains for the pluy 
of Mr. Fletcher and ours, 

‘Ros. DABORNE.’ 

‘TI have ever found you a true loving friend to me, and in so small 
a suit, it being honest, I hope you will not fail us, 

‘PHILIP MASSINGER.’ 


Though many of his plays are unfortunately lost to us, 
about a score have been preserved, of which among the 
most famous, are the tragedies of ‘The Virgin Martyr’ 
(written in conjunction with Dekker), ‘The Duke of Milan,’ 
and ‘The Roman Actor’; and the comedies [ie., plays 
which have not a tragic ending| of ‘The Great Duke of 
Florence,’ ‘The Maid of Honour,’ and ‘A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts.’ Besides these he wrote ‘The Bondman, ‘The 
Renegado,’ ‘The Picture,’ ‘The Fatal Dowry’ (in conjunc- 
tion with Field), ‘The Unnatural Combat,’ ‘The Guardian,’ 
‘A Very Woman,’ ‘ The City Madam,’ ‘ The Old Law’ (with 
Middleton and Rowley), and several others. Let us examine 
one of these plays somewhat closely, taking the comedy 
which contains Sir Giles Overreach, the most successful 
of Massinger’s creations, This is ‘A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts.’ 

Sir Giles Overreach has taken advantage of the prodi- 
gality of his spendthrift nephew, Francis Wellborn, and, 
after supplying him with money for his extravagances, got 
mortgages over his estates, from which he in due time ejects 
his nephew, who falls into the direst negd. Wellborn, how- 
ever, is befriended by Lady Allworth, the widow of one 





1 Fizip (d. c. 1640) collaborated with Massinger in ‘The Fatal Dowry’ (and pro- 
bably other plays), and 1s known as the author of ‘ Woman is a Weathercock ’ and 
‘ Amends for Ladies,’ 
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whom he had formerly laid under deep obligations. Over- 
reach is deluded into thinking that the wealthy widow 
means to marry his victim, and as he counts in that event 
of despoiling him yet once more, he freely advances money 
tohim. At the same time the grasping villain schemes to 
marry his fair daughter Margaret to Lord Lovell, who pre- 
tends to fall in with his views in order to advance the suit 
of his page, young Allworth, Margaret's lover. In the 
sequel the extortioner finds himself tricked out of his ill- 
gotten gains, his hopes of a great alliance for his daughter 
foiled, and his victim restored to prosperity. The sudden 
accumulation of these troubles drives him mad, and in the 
last act he is introduced raving impotently. ‘I'll fall to 
execution !’ he cries, flourishing his sheathed sword before 
his successful antagonists :— 
‘Ha! Iam feeble ! 
Some undone widow sits upon mine arm, 
And takes away the uses of ’t; and my sword, 
Glued to my scabbard with wronged orphans’ tears, 
Will not be drawn. Ha! what are these? Sure, hangmen 
That come to bind my hands, and then to drag me " 
Before the judgment seat ; now they are new shapes, 
And do appear like Furies, with steel whips 
To scourge my ulcerous soul. Shall I then fall 
Ingloriously and yield? No; spite of Fate, 
I will be forced to hell like to myself. 
Though you were legions of accursed spirits, 
Thus would I fly among you !’ 
He is consigned to custody as a lunatic, and Margaret and 
Allworth inherit his estates, restoring what is his own to 
Wellborn. The latter has now repented of his former follies, 
and obtains the help of Lovell (who marries Lady Allworth) 
to reinstate himself in the good opinion of the worthy 
‘ There is,’ he says, ‘ something else, 
‘ Besides the re-possession of my land, 
And payment of my debts, that I must practise. 
I had a reputation, but ‘twas lost 
In my loose course: and until I redeem it 
Some noble way, I am but half made up. 
It is a time of action; if your worship 
Will please to confer a company upon me 
In your command, I doubt not in my service 
To my king and country, bat I shall do something 
That may make me right again.’ 
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Hallam, who speaks of Sir Giles Overreach as an 
‘original, masterly, inimitable conception,’ declares that 
Massinger’s most striking excellence lies in his concep- 
tion of character: ‘In this I must incline to place him 
above Fletcher, and, if I may venture to say it, even above 
Jonson ; he is free from the hard outline of the one and the 
negligent looseness of the other.’ Lamb, in commenting on 
the ‘good sense, rational fondness, and chastened feeling’ 
of a scene he quotes, states that ‘Massinger had not the 
higher requisites of his art in anything like the degree in 
which they were possessed by Ford, Webster, and others. 
He never shakes or disturbs the mind with grief. He is 
read with composure and placid delight. He wrote with 
that equability of all the passions which made his English 
style the purest and most free from violent metaphors and 
harsh constructions of any of the dramatists who were his 
contemporaries.’ 

, The special characteristic of Ford,! whom Lamb thus places 

John Fora, above Massinger, and in the ‘first order of poets,’ 
1586—e 1640 i, his power over the imagination in dealing 
with things gloomy and terrible, and even monstrous. His 
genius as a writer of comedy is small; it is his tragedies 
only that have given him a great name in our literature. Of 
these ‘The Broken Heart’ is perhaps in all ways the finest. 
Calantha, the Princess of Sparta, whose death gives the 
play its name, is loved by Ithocles and loves him; but 
Orgilus determines to prevent their union, for Ithocles had 
forced his sister Penthea, who was betrothed to himself, 
into an unhappy marriage with Bassanes, Penthea, though 
she pardons her brother, and even pleads his cause with 
Calantha, sinks beneath the weight of her misery and dies 
bewailing her and her lover's hard fate. Orgilus then 
determines on and executes bloody vengeance upon Ithocles, 
for which he also perishes. Calantha, who has now in- 


? Very Little us known of hus hfe He was a Devonshire man of good family, 
came to: Jano 'to many Law Be she Mags Temple ee ene ee 


‘a Whore,’ ‘ Love's Sacrifice,’ and ‘Perkin Warbeck’ He had a share with Dekker 
Darling” in ‘The Witch of Edmonton,’ and with the former in ‘The Sun's 
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herited the kingdom, prays silently at the altar in presence 
of the dead body of her betrothed, and rises declaring that 
the gods are merciful: ‘Now turn I to thee,’ she cries, 
bending over the corpse, 


‘Thou shadow 
Of my contracted lord : bear witness all, 
I put my mother’s wedding ring upon 
His finger ; twas my father’s last bequest : 
Thus I new marry him, whose wife I am; 
Death shall not separate us. O my lords, 
I but deceived your eyes with antic gesture, 
When one news straight came huddling on another, 
Of death, and death, and death ; still I danced forward, 
But it struck home, and here, and in an instant. 
Be such mere women, who with shrieks and outcries 
Can vow a present end to all their sorrows, 
Yet live to court new pleasures, and outlive them: 
They are the silent griefs which cut the heart strings ; 
Let me die smiling, .. . 
One kiss on these cold lips, my last! [Kisses Ithocles. 
. . » Command the voices 
Which wait at the altar now to sing the song 
I fitted for my end. 


DIRGE, 


Chorus. Glories, pleasures, pomps, delights, and ease 
; Can but please 
The outward senses, when the mind 
Is or pntroubled or by peace refined, 
First Voice, Crowns may flourish and decay, 
Beauties shine, but fade away. 
Srcond Voice. Youth may revel, yet it must 
Lie down on a bed of dust. 
Third Voice. arthly honours flow and waste, 
Time alone doth change and last. 
Chorus. Sorrows mingled with contents prepare 
Rest for care ; 
Love only reigns in death. though art 
Can find no comfort for a broken heart.’ 


‘The last of the great race’ of Elizabethan playwrights 
James i8 James Shirley, a prolific author, who, though 
Shirley, he has produced no single masterpiece entitling 
156-1066. him to the highest praise, has yet left us a number 
of plays which make good his claim to rank high among 
our dramatists. Among the score and a half of plays of his 
which are preserved to us, his tragedy ‘The Traitor’ is one 
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of the best, while ‘The Maid’s Revenge,’ ‘ Love's Cruelty,’ 
and ‘The Cardinal’ have been highly praised. Most of his 
plays are, however, comedies ; and of these ‘ The Ball,’ ‘ The 
Lady of Pleasure, and ‘The Gamester’ may be mentioned. 
He has considerable lyrical facility, which he exhibits to 
advantage in bis masques and elsewhere. The following 
‘Dirge’ from the ‘Contention of Ajax and Ulysses’ has 
probably helped more than all his other work to preserve 
his name to the ‘ general reader’ : 


‘The glories of our blood and state 
Ae shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate— 
Death lays his icy hand on kings, 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 
‘Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yicld— 
They tame but one another still. 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their muimuring breath 
When they, poor captives, cicep to death. 
‘The garlands wither on your brow— 
Then boast no more your mighty decds; 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds, 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb ; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in their dust,’ 


Shirley was a diligent student of his predecessors’ works, 
and seems to have acquired a thorough mastery over the 
arts necessary to make a play pleasing to his audience. 
He had, however, says Hallam, ‘no originality, no force in 
conceiving or delineating character, little of pathos, and 
less perhaps of wit. ... But his mind was poetical; his 
better characters, especially females, express pure thoughts 
in pure language: he is never timid or affected, and seldom 
obscure ; the incidents succeed rapidly, the personages are 
numerous, and there is a general animation in the scenes 
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which causes us to read him with some pleasure. No very 
good play, nor, possibly, any very good scene, could be 
found in Shirley; but he has many lines of considerable 
beauty.’ 
None of the other dramatic authors who remain to be 
Minor Mentioned is of any great importance. There is 
Dramatic Richard Brome (d. 1652), who collaborated with 
_ Thomas Heywood in the ‘ Lancashire Witches,’ 
and is the author of various comedies; while among still 
less important names are those of Jasper Mayne (d. 1672), 
Shakerley Marmion (d. 1639), H. Glapthorne, R. Davenport. 
Thomas Randolph, who died at the age of thirty (1635), 
has left us, besides a number of plays, some poems worthy 
of preservation. Here is part of the sturdy lines in which 
the fertile ‘son’ of Ben Jonson addresses his adopted 
father :— 
‘T was not born to Helicon, nor dare 
Presume to think myself a Muse’s heir. 
I have no title to Parnassus Hull, 
Nor any acre of it by the will 
Of a dead ancestor, nor could I be 
Ought but a tenant unto poverty. 
But thy adoption quits me of all fear, 
And makes me challenge a child’s portion there.’ 
Yet another of the great Ben’s children is William Cart- 
wright (d. 1643), who produced several plays, as well as 
some poems. There are others, too, who each added some- 
thing to the contemporary drama—such as Habington, 
Lovelace, Suckling, Denham—who are more interesting 
for their non-dramatic verse [see chap. viii. ].! 


. William Davenant (who became poet-laureate and a knight after the Restora- 
tion) 1s chiefly notable for having managed to get his ‘ Siege of Rhodes’ performed 
—as an ‘opera’—in 1656, and having other plays of his composition acted semi- 
dpe tad while the theatres were yet officially closed. Hus chief non-dramatic work 

a long romance in heroic quatrains . 1t 18 called ““Gondybert.” It was undertaken, 
he says, mainly with a ‘ desire for fame,’ and 1s left half fimahed. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE POETS: FROM SPENSER TO DONNE. 


Tux date of Edmund Spenser’s birth is uncertain, but is 
Edmund Commonly taken to be 1552. Educated at 
A race te Merchant Taylors’ School in London (his native 
’ city), and at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, his 
first work of note, ‘The Shepherd’s Kalendar,’ appeared in 
the year 1579, soon after his return to London from a 
sojourn in the north. It was dedicated to Sir Philip 
Sidney, with whom he had formed a friendship, probably 
through the introduction of their joint friend, Gabriel 
Harvey,! and through whom he became acquainted with 
Sidney’s uncle, the powerful Earl of Leicester. 





* Harvey was a lecturer at Pembroke and Tnnity Hall He made various attempts 
at literature both in Latym and English, which are of very little value Hus friend- 
ship with Spenser, however, and the correspondence between them that has been 

reserved, made him a person of considerable interest 1n connection with the poet. 

@ was a good scholar and a diligent 1f pedantic student , he was one of the most 
active of the knot of ‘reformers of English verse who appear about this period, 
The reformers wished to graft upon English verse classic meties and (what was far 
more ridiculous) classic methods which regarded quantity solely, and not accent, as 
the basis of rhythm there was a fashion fo: the thing at the time—a fashion that 
onginated in the natural dissatisfaction of men who could read the clasaics, and the 
T 8, when they turned to the feeble productions of eo porety English verse; 
Spenser and Sidney (to 1 eee two great poets) were caught by it for awhile, and 
experiments of each of them in the ‘artificial versifying’ are extant Later in hfe 
Harvey, wnvolved in disputes with very much acuter writers than bimself, was 
mercilessly scoffed at for the tortures be had inflicted on his native tongue, but at 
the time we write of he was respected and beloved by his friends for his ‘ rare gifts 
of learning,’ his ‘gallant English verses, and his taste and culture. ane 
Spenser's earhest work, we know that the bulk of what were afterwards publish 
aé the ‘ Visions of Bellay' and the ‘ Visions of Petrarch’ (two short series of sonnets 
in the volume of ‘ Complaints’) had been wntten by him in their first form in or 
before bis seventeenth year Other works (some perbaps never finished, some de- 
stroyed or lust, and some perhaps worked up mto some of his known poems), which 
we hear of 1n or before 1580, are ‘Dreams,’ ‘ Legends,’ ‘Court of Cupid,’ ‘ Stemmata 
Dudleiana,’ ‘Slumber,’ ‘Epithalamion Thames,’ ‘Dying Pelican,’ and nine 
comedies. We only know of them from ‘E K's’ introduction to the ‘Shepherd's 
Kalendar ’ and from the correspondence that has been preserved between Harvey and 
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‘Now, as touching the general drift and purpose of his 
the  uglogues,! I mind not to say much, himself 
‘Shepherd's labouring to conceal it,’ says Master ‘E. K.’ 
Malendat.” <Only this appeareth, that his unstayed youth 
had long wandered in the common labyrinth of love, in 
which time to mitigate and allay the heat of his passion, 
or else to warn (as he saith) the young shepherds, his 
equals and companions, of his unfortunate folly, he com- 
piled these twelve Atglogues, which, for that they be 
proportioned to the state of the twelve months, he termeth 
the “Shepherd's Kalendar,” applying an old name to a new 
work.’ The ‘pastoral’ form which Spenser adopts had been, 
as we have seen, but little used by former English poets, 
though Googe, as we know, had used it not long before 
Spenser, while Barclay (d. 1552) and Turberville had 
made translations? On the genesis of the Elizabethan 
pastoral a very few words will suffice. It was one of the 
forms of writing whose transplantation to England was 
mainly due to the Renaissance and contact with Italy. 
Petrarch, in the fourteenth century, had imitated in Latin 
the Pastorals of Virgil, much as Virgil had imitated Theo- 
critus. In the next century writers of pastorals in Italian 
as well as in Latin are more popular, notable among them 
being ‘old Mantuan’ (see p. 20), The pastoral writers of 
the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
century increase in number and value; in Italy Sannazaro 
(1458—1532) is the most prominent name; in Spain (under 
Italian influence), Garcilaso (1503—36) ; in France, Clement 
Marot (1497—1544), whom Spenser admired, translated, 
imitated, and perhaps did not excel. The language of the 


_ 





‘CE. K ° spells it thus, aia, § the word (incorrectly) from aiywr OF aiyovouwr 
Adyo. —that 1s ‘Goatherds tales’ This ‘E. K.’ was a close frend of Spenser's, and 
supervised the first edition of the ‘Shepherd’s Kalendar,’ to which he added a 
‘Gloss,’ or commentary and introductions. he 1s generally identified with his 
on e eri E. Kirke. Some, however, have maintamed that ‘E. K.’ was the 
poet bomself, 

“To Henryson 1s given the credit of the first English pastoral. Among Surrey’s 
poems 18 one—‘ Jhe Complaint of a Dying Lover’—which ‘1s valuable as being, 
rab (alley ‘“‘Robine and Makyne, the first pastoral poem in British htera- 

ure’ (Co 

* On Eclogue1 (January) of the ‘Shepherd's Kalendar,’ ‘E K' remarks: ‘The 
word Colin 13 French, and used of the French poet Marot, of he be worthy of the name 
of a poet.’ ‘That alone is surely enough to make the theory that ‘E. K. was Spenser 
utterly untenable. 
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poems, it will be observed, is purposely archaic. Spenser 
‘laboured to restore, as to their rightful heritage, such 
good and natural English words as have been long time 
out of use and almost clean disinherited,’ says ‘E. K.’ The 
poet was a lover and diligent student of Chaucer (‘The God 
of Shepherds, Tityrus,’ in Eclogue vi.), and got many of his 
old words from him ; others, perhaps, from his residence in 
the north, or from a study of northern poets, for his diction 
abounds in distinctively nerthern forms; so fond is he of 
what seem to him quaint or rustical words, that a certain 
number of them are apparently of his own invention. To 
a certain extent, indeed, his language is a highly artificial 
one, for he has pieced it out from different dialects and 
selected constructions and phrases which date from different 
stages of the language: whether this be a blemish or not, 
it was not wholly approved by his own contemporaries? ; 
but the student will bear in mind that Spenser’s object, 
both in construction of his poems and choice of diction, 
etc., was to present a vivider semblance of ‘ goatherds’ 
songs. The proper names Spenser uses are typical of his 
diction in many ways: from classic sources we have Tityrus 
and Pan, Syrinx (Anne Bullen), Dido and Menalcas, the 
first two of whom serve as a kind of ‘trade mark’ of the 
pastoral ; rustic or pseudo-rustic life gives us Piers, Cuddie, 
Diggon Davie, Lob, Hobbinoll (Harvey), and part of Colin 
Clout? (Spenser) ; Thenot is due to Marot, Elisa is shortened 
for the Queen’s name ; Morrell (Bishop Elmor, or Aylmer), 
Algrind (Archbishop Grindal), and Rosalind (the unidenti- 
fied ‘ widow’s daughter of the Glen’), are anagrams. Similarly, 
the eclogues show as much variety as possible of style, metre, 
and inspiration. January, for instance, is a plaintive song 
of Colin Clout, who bewails Rosalind’s scorn of his love ; the 
metre is decasyllabic rhyming six-lined verse (a 6 a bcc). 
In February we have a humorous dialogue (between Cuddie 
and Thenot) in rough, rhyming couplets, containing the 
story of the ‘Oak and the Briar,’ somewhat in Chaucer's 


* ‘The ‘Shepherd’s Ka'endar’ hath much poesy in his eclogues indeed worthy the 
reading, if I be not deceived. That same framing of his style to an old rustic 
I dare not allow, since neither Theocnitus in Greek, nor Virgil in Latin, 

nor Sannazaro in Italian, did affect 1t.’—Sidney’s ‘ Apology for Poetry’ (see p. 108). 
*Skelton’s pseudonym. Colin occurs in Marot’s eclogues, 


L, i. rf 
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manner. March (‘Willie and Thomalin’) has a pretty 
description of the shooting of ‘the winged lad,’ written in 
a tripping six-line metre (aa bcc bd), and ‘seemeth some- 
what to resemble... Theocritus.’ April (‘Thenot and 
Hobbinoll’) abounds with classic allusions, and is elaborately 
artificial in metre and diction; it contains the beautiful 
‘song which Colin made in honour of her Majesty, whom 
abruptly he termeth Elisa,’ and is one of the best of the col- 
lection. May (‘ Palinode and Piers’) shows Spenser (follow- 
ing Marot’s example) as champion of the Reformed Church. 
In June we have a continuation of January; Rosalind has 
preferred Menalcas to Colin, and the latter pours out his 
lament in tuneful eight-lined stanzas (aba bbaba) to 
the devoted Hobbinoll. July (‘Thomalin and Morrell’) is 
another religious pastoral, in which Spenser commends 
‘good shepherds’ (such as Grindal, then in disgrace), as 
contrasted with ‘Goatherds proud,’ like Morrell (Aylmer) ; 
this time a four-lined stanza (a ba b) of alternate eight- 
syllable and six-syllable lines is used. August will remind 
‘every schoolboy’ of Virgil, who here imitated Theocritus ; 
Willie and Perigot dispute for the supremacy in song, and 
Cuddie acts as umpire. In September ‘ Diggon Davie’ (who 
is said to be Vander Noodt, the Protestant refugee, who 
published Spenser's ‘ Visions’ in his ‘ Miseries and Calami- 
ties that follow Voluptuous Worldlings,’ etc.), describes to 
Hobbinoll (in couplets) the wickedness of Roman prelates. 
In October (‘ Cuddie and Piers ’) we have the ‘ perfect pattern 
of a poet,’ an imitation of Theocritus in a stately measure: 


*O, peerless Poesie! where is then thy place? 
Jf nor in Prince’s palace thou dost sit, 
(And yet is Prince’s palace thee most fit,) 
No breast of baser birth doth thee embrace, 
Then make thee wings of thine aspiring wit, 
And whence thou cam’st fly back to heaven apace.’ 


November (‘Thenot and Colin’—the lament for ‘ Dido’) 
and December (‘Colin’s Complaint’) are modelled on, and 
in part almost literally translated from, Marot. 

The variety of the metres employed in the ‘ Shepherd's 
Kalendar’ has been dwelt on at some length, because it 
seems that Spenser was trying his hand at various forms 
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of verse, and partly showing what he could not do, as 
well as what he was destined to accomplish. Taken as 
a whole, the work seems generally to be considered to 
be a masterpiece, though no one will deny that some 
portions are poor; but whether we agree with those critics 
who maintain that had Spenser written nothing else ‘The 
Shepherd’s Kalendar’ would entitle him to a place among 
the great English poets, or whether we consider it chiefly 
valuable as being the early work of the author of ‘The 
Fairy Queen,’ we shall not fail to recognise in it passages 
of striking sweetness and melody, and (more rarely) of 
dignity and stateliness, or to acknowledge the command 
over the harmonies of verse that its author possessed. 

At the time of the publication of ‘The Shepherd’s 
Kalendar’ ‘ The Fairy Queen’ was already in some measure 
planned, and some of it was actually written. In 1580, 
however, the poet went with Lord Grey de Wilton (as his 
private secretary) to Ireland, where he held various ap- 
pointments, received grants of land, made the acquaintance 
of Raleigh, and wrote the first three books of ‘The Fairy 
Queen,’ before his visit (at the end of 1589) to England, 
whither he came to publish them. Returning to Ireland, 
he wrote ‘Colin Clout’s Come Home Again,’ in 1591, in 
which year was published a collection of his minor poems, 
entitled ‘Complaints,’ and about the same time appeared 
‘Daphnaida.’ In 1594 he married, celebrating the event 
in an ‘Epithalamion,’ which Professor Ilales calls ‘the 
most perfect of all his poems, the most beautiful of all 
bridal songs.’ To the wooing of the lady whom he then 
wedded we owe his ‘Amoretti,’ the greatest of the Eliza- 
bethan sonnet-series, if we put aside those of Shakespeare 
and Sidney. The second three books of ‘ The Fairy Queen’ 
appeared in 1595, in which year the poet again visited 
London, doubtless with ‘a desire to advance his fortunes ; 
. . » but he looked in vain for further preferment. He 
had fame and to spare, but this was to suffice.’ In 1596 
he published ‘Four Hymns’ and the ‘Prothalamion,’ the 
last of his poems. About 1597 he went back to his estate 
of Kilcolman, and in September 1598 was made sheriff of 
Cork. A month later, Irish insurgents attacked Kilcolman, 
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sacked Spenser's dwelling, and burnt it down. According to 
tradition, one of the poet’s children perished. He himself 
escaped with his wife and the rest of his family to England, 
where, three months later, he dicd at a tavern in West- 
minstcr— for lack of bread,’ says Ben Jonson. 

In a letter to Sir Walter Raleigh,! Spenser explained the 

The Fairy import of his ‘continued allegory or dark conceit, 

Queen, | , , which I have entituled the Faery Queene.’ 
He bids us note that ‘the general end of all the book is to 
fashion a gentleman, or noble person, in virtuous or gentle 
discipline. . . . I chose, he says, ‘the history of King 
Arthur as most fit, for the excellency of his person, being 
made famous by many men’s former works, and also 
furthest from the danger of envy and suspicion.... In 
which I have followed all the antique poets historical ; first 
Homer, who, in the person of Agamemnon and Ulysses, 
hath ensampled a good governor and a virtuous man—the 
one in his “Ilias,” the other in his “Odysseis”; then 
Virgil, whose like intention was to do in the person of 
Aineas, After him, Ariosto comprised them both in his 
Orlando ; and, lately, Tasso discovered [7.e. revealed] them 
again, and formed parts in two persons namely, .. . Hihicé, 
or virtues of a private man, .. . inhis “ Rinaldo”; Politicé 
in his “ Godfredo.” By ensample of which excellent Poets, 1 
labour to pourtray in Arthur, before he was king, the image 
of a brave Knight, perfected in the twelve private moral 
virtues, as Aristotle hath devised: the which is the purpose 
of these first twelve books; which, of I find to be well 
accepted, I may be perhaps encouraged to frame the other 
part of political virtues in his person, after that he came 
to be king.’ Now, of the twelve books thus planned, to 
be followed, possibly, by another twelve, only six were 
written? ; and therefore we are driven to discover the 
whole ‘plot,’ so to speak, from the sketch given in this 
letter. From this we learn that it was his intention 
to depict the Fairy Queen keeping her annual feast of 
twelve days, upon each of which one of King Arthur's 
knights should tell his adventures. Thus, the first 


' For Raleigh's work in literature, see pp. 170-172. 
* Some fragmentsa—three cantos—of another remain, 
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book tells the legend of the Red Cross Knight, who typifies 
Holiness in the allegory ; the second, that of Sir Guyon, or 
Temperance, and so on! While each knight is to be the 
‘patron’ of some one special virtue, ‘in the person of Prince 
Arthur I set forth magnificence in particular , which virtue, 
for that (according to Auistotle and the rest) it is the 
perfection of all the rest, and containeth in it them all, 
therefore on the whole course I mention the deeds of Arthur 
apphable to that vutue which I wiite of in that book.’ 
Arthur had seen the queen of ‘Faerye Land’ in a vision, 
and went forth to seek her. ‘Jn that Fuery Queen, J mean 
glory in my general intention; but, 1m my particular, I 
conceive the most excellent and glorious person of our sove- 
reign the Queen, and her kingdom in faery Land. And 
yet, im some places else, I do otherwise shadow her. For, 
considering she bearcth two persons, the one of a most royal 
Queen or Empress, the other of a most virtuous and beautiful 
lady, this latter part, in some place, I do express un Belphebe, 
fashioning her name according to your own excellent conceit 
of Cynthia (Pha be and Cynthea being both names of Diana), 

The poem, then, was to be “an allegorical story—a story 
branching out into twelve separate stores, which themselves 
would bianch out again and involve eniless other stories, 
It is a complex scheme to keep well in hand, and Spenser’s 
art in doing so hat been praised by some of his critics. But 
the art, if there 1s any, 15 so subtle that it fails to save the 
reader any perplexity The truth 1s that the power of 
ordering and connecting a long and complicated plan was 
not one of Spenser's gifts. In the first two books the alle- 
gorical story proceeds from pomt to point with fair coherence 
and consecutiveness? Starting from the beltef that true 
religion is the foundation of all goodness,-1t depicts the 
struggle, which every one thon supposed to be going on, 
between absolute truth and righteousness on one side, and 
fatal error and bottomless wickedness on the other. Una, 
the truth—the single truth, mm contrast to the counterfeit 





? The third book has the legend of Britomart (Chastity) , the fourth, Cambel and 
Tnamond (Fnendship), the futh, Artegal (J ustice) , the axth, Calidor (Courtesy) 
The fragments remain g ire raid to be cintos of § Constancy ’ 

*Church s ‘Spenser, fom which the substance of the remainder of this paragraph 
18 quoted or condensed 
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Duessa, false religion, and its embodiment in the false rival 
Mary Queen of Scots—with the claims, dangers, and 
champions of truth is the subject of the first book. The 
Red Cross Knight, St. George of England, overcomes the 
wiles of Duessa, the craft of the arch-sorcerer, the force 
and pride of the Apocalyptic Beast and Dragon, and 
wins the deliverance of Una and her love. The second 
book (“Temperance”) treats of the internal struggle of a 
man with his passions, and shows us Sir Guyon conquering 
many foes of goodness, and destroying the most perilous of 
them all, Acrasia (Licentiousness), and her Bower of Bliss. 
After this, the thread of story and allegory, slender hence- 
forth at best, is neglected and often lost. The third book 
(“ Chastity”) is a repetition of the ideas of the latter part of 
the second, with a heroine, Britomart, in place of the knight, 
with a special glorification of the high-flown sentiments 
about purity which were the poetic creed of the courtiers 
of Elizabeth. The loose nature of the plan becomes still 
more evident in the second instalment (Books IV.-VI.). 
Even the special note of each particular virtue becomes 
more faint and indistinct. The one law to which the poet 
feels hound is to have twelve cantos in each book; and to 
do this he is sometimes driven to “ padding.” Thus, one canto 
in the third book is a genealogy of British kings; one in 
the fourth has an elaborate catalogue of English and Irish 
rivers. is poem became an elastic framework, into which 
he could fit whatever interested him. He passes on to satire 
and caricature. We meet with Braggadochio and Trompart, 
the discomfiture of Malecasta, the conjugal troubles of 
Malbecco and Helenore, the imitation from Ariosto of the 
Squire of Dames. He becomes bolder in the distinct intro- 
duction of contemporary history. The defeat of Duessa was 
only figuratively shown in the first portion; in the second 
the subject is resumed. As Elizabeth is the “one form of 
many names ”’—Gloriana, Belphcebe, Britomart, Mercilla— 
so, “ under feigned colours shading a true case,” he deals with 
her rival. Mary seems at one time the false Florimel, the 
creature of enchantment, stirring up strife, and fought for 
by the foolish knights whom she deceives: Blandamour and 
Paridell, the counterparts of Norfolk, and the intriguers of 
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1571. At another she is the fierce Amazon queen, Rade- 
gund, by whom even Artegal is temporarily subdued. And 
finally, the fate of the typical Duessa is that of the real 
Mary Queen of Scots, described in great detail, for which 
James of Scotland actually desired that Spenser should be 
tried and punished. So Philip II. isthe Soldan, the Spanish 
monster Geryoneo, or the fosterer of Catholic intrigue in 
France and Ireland, Grantorto. Prince Arthur is at one 
time Leicester, at another Sidney. Real names are intro- 
duced with scarcely any disguise: Guizor and Barbon, the 
knight who threw away his shield, Henry IV., and his 
Lady Flourdelis, the Lady Belge and her seventeen sons 
(the Flemish provinces), the Lady Irena (Ireland), whom 
Artegal (Lord Grey) delivers. The overthrow of the 
Armada, the English war in the Jow Countries, the 
apostasy of Henry IV., the deliverance of Ireland from 
the “great wrong” of Desmond's rebellion, the giant 
Grantorto, form, under more or less transparent allegory, 
great part of the “Legend of Justice.” The whole is 
really a collection of separate tales and allegories, ds 
much as the “Arabian Nights” or the “Idylls of the 
King.” As a whole, it is confusing; but we need not 
treat it as a whole.” ! 

The stanza which the poet uses—and which now bears 
his name—is one of his own invention: to the oftava rima 
of the Italians—used by Ariosto in his ‘Orlando,’ and by 
Chaucer (who probably got it from France) in his ‘ Monk’s 
Tale ’—Spenser added a ninth line, rhyming with the eighth, 
but longer than it by one foot,? making a most musical 
form of verse, well adapted to his power both of calling up 
visions and combining harmonious sounds. His language, 
too, is of his own invention, the diction being as distinctly 
‘Spenserian’ as his stanza is. Such liberties does he take 
that he thinks nothing of altering the form of a word to 
make it fit into his metre, or to adapt it to a rhyme; nor 


From Church ; see the note on p. 101. 
* The rhyme formula, as will be seen from the specimens given below, is ababbebce, 
the ane 5 being an Alexandrine (six 1ambs) and the others decasyllabic, 
* Bee p. 97, 
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does he hesitate at making one part of speech serve for 
another, or at inventing a word he needs, even when there 
is one which he could use.!_ However, it must be remembered 
that at that time the English language was not as fixed as 
it is now, and that every writer was more or less helping 
to fashion the vocabulary. The following specimens from 
‘The Fairy Queen’ (the description of the Paradise in 
Bk. IIT., Canto 6) can do little more than show the reader 
an example or two of Spenser’s manner of versification, 
and his diction—his orthography, as being in a measure 
peculiar to himself, is here preserved—and give him some 
idea of the beauty of his descriptions :— 


‘Tt sited was in fruitful soyle of old, 
And girt in with two walls on cither side ; 
The one of yron, the other of bright gold. 
That none miyht thorough breake, nor overstride 
And double gates 1t had winch opened wide, 
By which both in and out men moten pas ; 
1h’ one faire and fresh, the other old and dride. 
Old Gentus the porter of them was, 
Qld Genius, the which a double nature has, 


‘He letteth in, he letteth out to wend, 
All that to come into the world desue * 
A thousand thousand naked babes attend 

About him day and night, which doe 1cquire 

hat he with fleshly weedes should them attire: 
Such as him hist, such as eteinall fate 

Ordained hath, he clothes with sinful mire, 
And sendeth forth to live m mortall state, 

11 they agayn retuine backe by the hinder gate, 


‘After that they againe retourned becne, 
They in that Gardin planted bee agayne, 
And grow afresh, as they had never sene 
Fleshly corruption, nor mortall payne. 
Some thousand yeais so doen they there remayne, 
And then of-him are clad with other hew, 
Or sent into the chaungefull world agayne, 
Till thither they retourne wheic first they grew: 
So, hke a wheele, around they ronne from old to new. 


—wn. 


* “Sometimes he merely alters a letter or tuo, sometimes he twists off the head 
or the tail of the unfortunate vocable altogether But this fearless, lordly, truly 
royal style makes one only feel the more how easily, 1f he chose, he could avoid 
the necessity of having recourse to such outrages.'—Cratk, 
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* Ne needs there Gardiner to sett or sow, 
To plant or prune; for of their owne accord 
All things, as they created were, doe giow, 
And yet remember well the mighty word, 
Which first was spoken by th’ Almighty Lord, 
That bad them to inciease and multiply : 
Ne doe they need with water of the ford, 
Or of the clouds, to moysten their roots dry ; 
For in themselves eternall moisture they imply. 
* * * *% » 


‘Great enimy to it, and to all the rest 
That in the Gardin of Adonis springs, 
Ts wicked Tyme ; who with his scyth addrest 

Does mow the flownng herbs and goodly things, 

And all their glory to the ground downce filings, 
Whcre they do wither, and are fowly mard 

He flics about, and with his flaggy winges 
Beats down both leaves and buds without 1 211d, 

Ne ever pitty may relcnt his malice haid 


‘Yet pitty cftcn did the gods relent, 
To see so faire thinges mud and spoiled quight 3 
And thei great mother Venus did lament 
The losse of her deare brood, hei de we dehght 
Hei hirt was pierst with pitty at the sight, 
Whcn walking through thc Gardin them she saw, 
Yet no te she find rcdrcsse for such despight 
For all that lives 1s sub,cct to that Jaw, 
All things decay 1n time, and to their end doc draw. 


But weie it not that Time their troubler 1s, 
All that im this delightfull Gardin growes 
Should happy bee, and have immortal! blis: 
For here all plenty and all pleasurc flowes , 
And sweete love gentle fitts cmongst them throwes, 
Without fell rancor or fond gealosy 
Frankly each paramor his leman knowes, 
Lach bid his mate- ne any dees cnoy 
Their goodly meiriment and gay felicity. » 


‘ Thee 1s continuall Spring, and haivest there 
Continuall, both mecting at one tyme ; 

For both the boughes doe Javghing blossoms beare, 
And with fresh colours decke the wanton Pryme, 
And eke attonce the heavy tices they clyme, 

Which seem to labour under their fruites lode : 

The whiles the joyous birdes make their pastyme 
Emongst the shady leaves, their sweet abode, 
And their trew loves without suspition tell abrode.’ 
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Spenser’s minor poems—‘ minor’ by comparison with ‘The 
Spenser's Fairy Queen,’ but sufficient of themselves to have 
inor placed him in the forefront of the Elizabethan 
Poems. singers—must be but briefly treated of here. 
Among his earliest work are some boyish experiments, 
afterwards worked up into the short sonnet-series known as 
the ‘ Visions of Bellay’ and ‘The Visions of Petrarch,’ and 
one or two other inconsiderable writings. Of the ‘nine 
comedies’ which we hear of, no trace has ever been seen; 
yet it is interesting to consider that he—like nearly all 
the great intellects of his day—was at one time drawn to 
the drama. His volume of ‘Complaints’ (published 1591) 
contains a poem entitled ‘The Ruins of Time,’ in which 
he dwells on the glories of Sidney’s family: the poem is 
dedicated to the Countess of Pembroke, Sidney’s sister— 
concluding with an envoy to the— 
‘Immortal spirit of Philisides, 
Which now art made the Heaven’s ornament.’ 
He had previously lamented the same dear friend and 
patron in an ‘Elegie upon the Death of Astrophel’ and 
in a ‘Pastoral Aeglogue.’ In ‘The Tears of the Muses’ 
(‘Complaints’), each of the ‘sacred sisters nine’ bewails 
the doleful state of the art over which she presides. The 
poet seems to have little idea of the magnificent epoch 
which was then just opening, and of which he was to be 
a chief ornament. The modern reader notices with 
especial interest that, at the time when Shakespeare is 
beginning his career, Melpomene and Thalia weep that 
no fit writers of Tragedy and Comedy are now living. 
But a still more interesting piece in this volume of ‘Com- 
plaints’ is ‘ Prosopopoia; or, Mother Hubberd’s Tale,’ 
in which he gives a bitterly satirical picture of the petti- 
nesses of Court life, in a poem which, thinks Church, ‘may 
take rank with the satirical writings of Chaucer and 
Dryden, for keenness of touch, for breadth of treatment, 
for swing and fiery scorn, and sustained strength of sar- 
casm.’ ‘hus he alludes in this tale of ‘The Ape and the 
Fox’ to the sad plight of a supplicant for Court rewards 
—a plight, no doubt, which he had but recently had full 
experience of :— 
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‘So pitifull a thing is suters state | 
Most miserable man, whom wicked fate 
Hath brought to Court, to sue for had-y-wist, 
That few have found, and manie one hath mist ! 
Full little knowest thou, that hast not tide, 
What hell 1 is in suing long to bide 
To loose good dayes, that might be better spent ; 
To wast long nights in pensive discontent ; 
To speed to dav, to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with feare and sorrow ; 
To have thy Princes giace, yet want her Peeies; 
To have thy asking, yet waite manie yeeles ; 
To fret thy soule with ciosses and with cares ; 
To eate thy heart through comfortlesse dispaies; 
To fawne, to crowche, to waite, to ride, to ronne, 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone.’ 


Sidney, the scholar, courtier, statesman, the gallant 
gir Phihp 50!dier whose muse ‘ tempers her words to trampling 

Sidney, horses’ feet,’ the hero in whose life and death 
1554-1586 every lofty ideal seemed to be realised, has left 
his monument in the poetry he wrote, as well as in the 
sweet sad strains sung over him after ‘God had disdained 
the world of that most noble spirit,’ as his friend Spenser 
has it. He was the son of Sir Henry Sidney, one of 
Elizabeth’s favourite statesmen. Educated at Shrewsbury 
and Oxford, he travelled over a large part of Europe 
between 1572 and 1575, being sheltered in the English 
ambassador’s house at Paris on the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. Returning to England, his brilliant per- 
sonality at once impressed the Queen and her court, as 
it had the foreign statesmen in his travels abroad, and 
he was sent at the age of two-and-twenty on a mission 
to the Emperor of Germany. His masque, ‘The Lady 
of May,’ was written in 1578, to entertain the Queen 
on her visit to his uncle Leicester. About this time, he 
was first acquainted with Spenser and with Harvey, and 
was with them interested in the ‘reform’ in versifying 
which the latter was so especially anxious to introduce, 
There are experiments in it in Sidney's prose romance, 
the ‘ Arcadia,’ begun at Penshurst (Sidney’s birthplace), 
in Kent, about 1580: to about the same period—all his 
work was published posthumously—are assigned his two 
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chief works, the ‘ Anology for Poetry’ and his ‘ Astrophel 
and Stella’ sonnets, In 1581 he was knighted, and two years 
later married a daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham. He 
was made Governor of Flushing in 1584, and died of a 
wonnd received at Zutphen in 1586. 

The ‘Arcadia’ is a romance in which we are told the 
adventures of two young Greek princes, Musidorus 
and Pyrocles. The book owed something, says 
Hallam, ‘to the heroic and pastoral romances of Spain.’ 
The descriptions of pastoral scenes and heroic deeds are the 
best things in it, while of power of drawing character 
there is little trace. Tis style in this book is not at its 
best : it is over-loaded with fanciful images and antitheses, 
with plentiful traces of the same influences that moulded 
Lyly’s style. 

In the ‘Apology for Poetry,’ he is seen to much better 
Apology fo Advantage as a stylist, and the work itself is of 

Poesy. considerably more interest to the modern reader, 
on account of its subject-matter. Sidney seems to have 
been moved to write this ‘Apology’ or ‘Defence’ of the 
poet’s function by the fact that one Philip Gosson had dedi- 
cated to him an attack on the stage,—‘The School of 
Abuse.’ The word ‘poet,’ as used by Sidney, does not 
merely or necessarily mean the man who writes verse :— 


Arcadia. 


‘The Grecks named him roiyriv, which name hath, as the most 
excellent, gone through other languages: it cumeth of the word 
moeiy, Which is “to make’; wherein I know not whether by luck 
or wis lom we Englishmen have met with the Greeks in calling him 
a “maker”; which name, how high and incomparable a title it is, I 
had rather were known by marking the scope of other s*iences than 
by any partial allegation... . Indeed, the greatest part of poets 
have apparelled their poetical inventions in that numerous [i.e., 
metrical] kind of writing which is called verse. Indeed, but ap- 
parelled verse, being but an ornament and no cause to poetry, since 
there have been many most excellent poets that have never versified, 
and now swarm many versifiers that need never answer to the name 
of pocts. .. . It is not rhyming and versing that maketh a poet, no 
more than a long gown maketh an advocate, who though he pleaded 
in armour, should be an advocate and no soldier; but it is that 
feigning notable images of virtues, vices, or what else, with that 
delightful teaching. which must be the rizht describing note to 
know a poet by. Although, indeed, the senate of poets have chosen 
verse as their fittest raiment, mcaning, as in matter they passed all 
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in all, so in manner to go beyond them; not speaking table-talk 
fashion or, like men in a dream, words as they chanceably fall from 
the mouth, but piecing each syllable of each word by just proportion, 
according to the dignity of the subject.’ 


Throughout this essay, he writes in clear straightforward 
English, with none of those affectations which he condemns 
(and uses somewhat himself in the ‘ Arcadia’)! and with 
great vigour, rising here and there into real eloquence, with 
considerable humour and fine critical judgment. 

It is the first 1eal critical essay in our language, and the 
only important one of any length, until we come to Dryden.? 
Sidney’s careful judgment of the state of contemporary 
literature is peculiarly interesting. Writing at the opening 
of the great age of our literature, he marvels that now, 
though ‘an overfaint quietness should seem to strew the 
house for poets, they are almost in as good a reputation as 
the mountebanks at Venice.’ After Chaucer, Sackville, and 
Surrey, he can think of no English printed poems, save the 
‘ Shepherd’s Kalendar,’ ‘that have poetical sinews in them.’ 
In our tragedies and comedies, he notes ‘the mingling of 
kings and clowns’ in ‘mongrel tragi-comedies,’ and the 
outrages committed on probability by the total neglect of 
the unitics. Even ‘Gorboduc,’ he points out, 


‘is faulty both in place and time, the two neccssary companions of 
all corporal actions. For where the stage should always represent 
but one place, and the uttermost time presupposed in it should be, 
both by Aristotle’s precept and common reason, but one day, there is- 
both many days and many places iartificially imagined. 

‘ But, if it be so in “ Gorboduc,” how much more in all the rest, where 
you shall have Asia of the one side, and Afric of the other, and so 
many other kingdoms that the players when he comes in must ever 
begin with telling where he ‘ or else the tale will not be conceived ! 


* “Now for the outside of 1t [contemporary poetry], which 1s words, or diction, ¢ is 
en well worse : 80 18 that honey-fowing matron eloquence apparelled, or rather 


mn a courtezan-like paipted affectation. One time with so far-fetched 
words, that mary seen monsters, Gut most seem strangers to any poor Englishmen ; 
another time witb coursing of a I¢tter, asif they were bound to follow the method 
of a dictionary , another time with} figures and flowers extremely winter-starved. But 
I would this fault were only pecyliar to veraifiers, and had not as large possession 
among prose-printers ; and which 1s to be marvelled, among many scholars, and 
which 18 to be pitied, among many preachers. . . . For similitud s1n certain printed 
discourses, I think all herba'.- all stories of beasts, fowls, anc fishes, are mfled up, 
that they may come 1n mull, 8s to wait upon any of our co:.ceits, which certainly 
is as absurd a surfeit to the as 1s possible.’ 


Haesaw af Nivramatia Dasd. 
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Now shall you have three ladies walk to gather flowers, and then we 
must believe the stage to be a garden. By-and-by, we hear news of 
shipwreck in the same place, then we are to blame if we accept it 
not fora rock. Upon the back of that comés out a hideous monster 
with fire and smoke, and then the miserable beholders are bound to 
take it for a cave; while, in the meantime, two armies fly in, repre- 
sented with four swords and bucklers, and, then, what hard heart will 
not receive it for a pitched field ? 

‘Now of time they are much more liberal, for ordinary it is that 
two young princes fall in love ; after many traverses, she is got with 
child, delivered of a fair boy; he is lost, groweth a man, falleth in 
love, and is ready to get another child,—and all this in two hours’ 
space, which, how absurd it is in sense, even sense may imagine and 
art hath taught and all ancient examples justified, and at this day 
the ordinary players in Italy will not err in.’ 


Sidney did better, however, than merely point out the 
faults of the poetry of his time: he taught by example as 
well as by precept. His greatest work is the series of 
sonnets known as ‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ in which the 
young poet tells his love (‘Stella’ is Penelope Devereux, the 
wife of Lord Rich) and his disappointment. ‘As a series 
of sonnets,’ says a gifted critic, ‘the Astrophel and Stella 
poems are second only to Shakespeare's ; as a series of love- 
poems, they are perhaps unsurpassed. Other writers are 
sweeter, more sonorous: no other love poet of the time is so 
real. The poems to Stella are steeped throughout in a 
certain keen and pungent individuality, which leaves a 
haunting impression behind it. They represent not a mere 
isolated mood, whether half-real, like Daniel’s passion for 
* Delia,” or wholly artificial, like Thomas Watson’s passions, 
but a whole passage in a genuine life. Here is no question 
of the pastoral landscape, with its conventional pair of 
figures. Sidney’s everyday life as a courtier and politician, 
mingling with the pageantries and touching the great inter- 
ests of his time, his personal character, with its serious and 
Puritan bias, his hopes and fears for his own prospects and 
career,—these are the facts of solid and human reality which 
deepen and vary the music of his passion for Stella, like 
rocks in the current of a stream.’ Let us hear him tell how 
he became a jet :-— é 


“T never drank of Aganip™'>‘vell, 
- Nor ever did in shade te Zmps ait 
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And Muses scorn with vulgar brains to dwell ; 
Poor layman I, for sacred nites unfit. 
Some do J hear of poets’ fury tell, 
But, God wot, wot not what they mein by it; 
And this I swear by blackest brook of hell, 
I am no pick-purse of another’s wit. 


* How falls it, then, that with so smooth an ease 
My thoughts I speak, and what I speak doth flow 
In verse, and that my verse best wits doth please ? 
Guess we the cause? Whatisitthus? Fie, no! 
QO: so? Much less. Howthen? Sure thus it 1s, 
My lps are sweet inspired with Stella’s kiss,’ 


And again on the same theme :— 


* Stella, think not that I by verse seek fame, 

Who seek, who hope, who love, who hve but thee; 

Thine eyes my pridc, thy lip mine history . 
If thou praise not, all othe: praise 1s shame, 
Nor so ambitious am I[ as to frame 

A nest for my young praise 1n laurel tree : 

In truth I swear 1 wish not there should be 
Graved in my epitaph a Poet’s name. 


* Nor, if I would, could I just title make, 
That any laud thereof to me should grow, 
Without my plumes from others’ wings I take: 
For nothing from my wit or will doth flow, 
Since all my words thy beauty doth indite, 
And love doth hold my hand, and makes me write.’ 


Sidney had wound up his ‘Apology’ with a humorous 
curse on those who could not ‘hear the planet-like music of 
poetry. He prays that they may ‘live in love, and never 
get favour for lacking skill of a sonnet’; and that, on their 
deaths, their memory may ‘die from the earth for want of 
an epitaph.’ His own memory, were there nothing else to 
preserve it, could never suffer that fate. Numberless poets, 
small and great, bewailed the loss of Astrophel. Among 

these was Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, who had 
sire way been his schoolmate at Shrewsbury, and perhaps 
wrote the elegy, full of beautiful and touching 
thoughts, but somewhat cramped in the utterance, beginning 
‘Silence augmenteth grief.’ We take from it this stanza :-— 
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‘ He, only like himself, was second unto none. 
Where death—though hfe—we rue and wrong, and all in vain do 


moan 
Their loss, not him, wail they that fill the world with cries; 
Death slew not him, but he made death his ladder to the skies !’ 


Another whom we may mention here, as among the 
number of Sidney’s mourners, friends, and com- 
Orson panions, is Edwaid Dyer, one of the band of 
gentlemanly scholars interested in the new rules 
of versifying. Only a small number of specimens of his 
own poems—of which the best known is that beginning 
‘My mind to me a kingdom is’—are extant. Of more 
Gey importance, perhaps, is Henry Constable, who 
Constable has a sonnet to Sidney’s soul. ‘He was’ (says 
(1855-11612) Mr, Saintsbury) ‘a close friend of Sidney, many 
of whose sonnets were published with his; and his work 
has much of the Sidneian colour, but with fewer flights 
of happily expressed fancy.’ Like Sidney, his chief work 
is a series of sonnets, ‘ Diana’ (published 1592-4). 
A most remarkable specimen of these sonnet-series—and 
Thoma ‘He first of them to be published—is the ‘ Héca- 
Wateon tompathia; or, Passionate Century of Love,’ by 
1557-11592) Watson, which appeared in 1582. The ‘sonnets’ 
or ‘passions’ in this set are each composed of eighteen lines, 
divided into three equal stanzas. They commemorate no 
real love emotions, but are carefully versified expositions 
of ‘supposed’ feelings. To each is prefixed a sort of brief 
argument or explanation in prose, and in some of these the 
poet indicates the sources of his inspiration. 
There were many of our poets in those days—Spenser was 
Albion's One of them—who were celebrating the glories of 
England.” England in verse, as the chroniclers were in prose, 
Warner and the dramatists on the stage! Among these 
(11858-11600). is William Warner, whose ‘ Albion’s England’ is 
a chronicle, written in the popular rhyming seven-footed 
couplets. 
A more inspired poet is Daniel, author of the ‘ History 


*We omit from this chapter poots such as Marlowe Pee'e, Jonson, and many 
others whose works are discussed in connection with the Drama, 
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of the Civil Wars between the Two Houses of Lancaster 
Samue, 20d York,’ which was written in eight-linoe stanzas, 
Daniel __ and began to be published in 1595. The ‘Complaint 
(2562-1619). Of Rosamond’ (1590) is another poem of his which 
is founded on history. But better than anything of this kind 
that he did are his sonnets to ‘ Delia,’ some of which are 
among the most beautiful of Elizabethan sonnets. 

Drayton, too, like Daniel and many others in this time, 
Michae)  *UFned to English history for his inspiration, one of 
Drayton his chief works being his ‘ Mortimeriados,’ or, as it 
(1563-1681.) was afterwards called, ‘The Barons’ Wars’ (1596- 
1603). This, like Daniel's ‘ Civil Wars,’ was written in eight- 
line stanzas, of which the following will serve as a specimen, 
while it brings to mind the words spoken of Brutus by 
Antony, in Shakespeare's ‘Julius Cesar’ :— 


‘He was a man—then boldly dare to say— 
In whose rich soul the virtues well did suit, 
In whom so mixed the elements all lay, 
That none to one could sov’reignty impute, 
As all did govern, yet all did obey: 
He of a temper was so absolute, 
As that it seemed, when Nature hini began, 
She meant to show all that might be in man.’ 


A longer, if not a greater, work is his ‘ Polyolbion,’ an 
historical and geographical description of England, written 
in rhyming Alexandrines. To him, too, belongs that spirited 
battle-song of ‘ Agincourt,’ closing with 

‘Upon Saint Crispin’s day ‘ 
Fought was this noble fray, 
Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry ; 
Oh, when shall English men, 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry?’ 

Like nearly all his contemporaries, he wrote lyrical poetry ; 
his sonnet-series, ‘Idea’ (1594), contains, among others, 
this wonderful poem :— 

‘ Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part,— 
Nay, I have done, you get no more of me; 
And I am glad, yea glad with all my heart, 
That thus so cleanly I myself can free. 


L. IL 8 
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‘ Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 
And when we mect at any time again, 
Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 


‘ Now at the last gasp of love’s latest breath, 
When his pulse failing, passion speechless lies, 
When faith 1s kneeling by his bed of death, 
And innocence is closing up his eyes, 
Now, 1f thou would’st, when all have given him over, 
Fiom death to hfe thou might’st him yet recover.’ 


A host of lesser poets, who would have sufficed to render 
‘s almost any ot! er age of our literature remarkable, 
mor * e 
Lynste, Must be passed over with scant notice here. Lyrics 
Elizabethan hy many of these are to be found in the numerous 
miscellanies, song-books, etc., of the age. In the 
‘Passionate Pilgiim’ (1599)—along with lyrics of Shake- 
speaie, Marlowe, and Rale gh—is the best poem of Richard 
Barnfield. ‘England’s Helicon’ (1600) has specimens of 
Nicholas Breton’s lyrics; and others of his poems are to 
be found im a miscellany entitled ‘Breton’s Bower of 
Delights.” Davison’s ‘ Poetical Rhapsody’ (1602) contains 
some of the songs of Thomas Campion. A remarkable 
lyric, much admired by Ben Jonson, is the ‘Burning Babe’ 
er of Robert Southwell, a Jesuit priest, executed, at 
Southwell the age of little over thirty, in 1594. His poetry 
(71562 164) is always religious, the longest of his works being 
‘St. Peter’s Complaints.’ From a short poem of his, ‘ Times 
goes by Turns,’ we take this stanza :-— 
* Not always fall of leaf. nor evc1 spring, 
No endless night, yet not eternal day , 
The saddest bids a season find to sing, 
The roughest storm a calm may soon allay ; 
Thus with succeeding turns Gud tempereth all, 
That man may hope to nse yet fear to fall ' 


Two minor writers of religious poetry may be mentioned 
les 2tter Southwell. These are Giles and Phineas 
Fletcher Fletcher, cousins of the dramatist, and sons of 
(c1565 1623) Dr. Giles Fletcher, the author of a series of love 
Fletcher poems, entitled ‘ Licia.’ Phineas wrote an alle- 
(1585 1060) srorical poem, entitled ‘The Purple Island,’ under 
which name he discoursed in seven-lined stanzas of the 
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body and soul of man. His brother Giles is the author 
of ‘Christ’s Victory and Triumph,’ which is written in a 
curious eight-line stanza of his own devising. Both poets 
are followers and imitators of Spenser. 

Spenser’s influence is apparent, but less strongly, in the 

Wham Work of William Browne, whose ‘Shepherd's Pipe’ 

Browne appeared in 1614. The first book of his, ‘ Britannia’s 
(1588-.1648).Pastorals,’ was published in 1614, and was followed 
two years later by another instalment, the third book being 
published long after the poet’s death. In this work he 
handles the ‘heroic couplet’ with graceful ease, and is 
particularly happy in his descriptions of Nature and his 
portrayals of country life. 

With Browne the name of his friend Wither is closely 

tees associated, not only for the share the latter had in 

Wither ‘The Shepherd’s Pipe,’ mentioned above, but also 
(1588-1067). hecause of the influence of Browne on him. Wither’s 
first valuable production was ‘The Shepherd’s Hunting,’ 
written in 1615, while undergoing a term of imprisonment 
for a volume of satires, entitled ‘ Abuses Stript and Whipt.’ 
In ‘The Shepherd’s Hunting,’ he uses a seven-syllabled line, 
which he often handles with great felicity :-— 


‘If thy verse do bravely tower, 
As she makes wing she gets powcr ; 
Yet the higher she doth soar, 
She's affronted still the more, 
Till she to the high’st hath passed ; 
Then she rests with fame at last. 
Let nought, therefore, thee affiight, 
But make forwaid in thy flight.’ 


In ‘Fidelia,’ which also appeared in 1615, is the famous 
and beautiful song beginning, ‘Shall I wasting in despair.’ 
Wither’s other chief works are ‘The Mistress of Philarete’ 
(1622), ‘Hymns and Songs of the Church’ (1623), and 
‘Hallelujah,’ which appeared in 1641. Asa man of strong 
Puritan convictions (like his friend Browne), he took a 
prominent part in the political warfare of the later part 
of his life; and in much of his voluminous prose, and 
many of his songs, he advocates strenuously the cause he 


loved. 
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We turn to metrical composition of a very different kind 
in the work of three men who wrote satires— 
Towoph Hey Hall, Marston, and Donne. Hall (who died at 
‘the age of eighty-two, after being ejected by the 
Commonwealth from the Bishopric of Norwich) has left a 
considerable quantity of prose, including a Latin allegorical 
satire, entitled ‘Mundus Alter et Idem,’ It is, however, in 
his character as author of the six books ‘ Virgedemiarum’ 
(i.e. of ‘Rod Harvests’) that we are mainly interested in 
him. This is a series of satires, of which the first three 
books—‘ Toothless Satires’—were published in 1597, and 
the other three—‘ Biting Satires’—in 1598. His model is 
genorally Juvenal, and he claims to be the first of English 
satirists, his claim being fiercely disputed by Marston. But 
both had been preceded in formal satire by Gascoigne (who 
used blank verse), and possibly by Donne. Hall wields 
the heroic couplet with vigour and ease: his command of 
invective is considerable; and he has much skill in depict- 
ing the vices he chastises. His language, however, is 
frequently extremely coarse, and the flow of his intem- 
John Perateness is apt to be wearisome. Marston, who 
Maston is mainly interesting in connection with his feud 
71575-11634) with Ben Jonson, is Hall’s equal in scurrility 
and coarseness; but has no claim to rank with him in 
powcr and skill. His chief formal satires are entitled 
‘Certain Satires’ and ‘The Scourge of Villainy,’ published 
about 1598, 
Donne’s satires, much as they were admired by later 
poets (including Pope, who recast them), are not 
‘ig7saesp, LOW considered to be his most remarkable works. 
He is looked upon as the founder of the so-called 
‘Metaphysical’ school of verse-writers, a school whose 
members were distinguished by a turn for ‘nice speculations 
of philosophy’ and for ‘elaborate conceits,’ strained similes, 
and fantastic images. ‘The taste which this school repre- 
sents, says Professor Hales, ‘marks other literatures besides 
our own at this time. It was “in the air” of thatage, and 
so was not originated by Donne. But it was he who in 
England first gave it full expression, who was its first 
vigorous and effective spokesman. And this secures him a 
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conspicuous position in the history of our literature, when 
we remember how prevalent was the fashion of “conceits” 
during the first half of the seventeenth century.’ Several 
of Donne's lyrics, however, in spite of the language they 
are couched in, exhibit vivid fancy and a real gift of song. 
His poems were not collected till after his dcath. Many of 
his sermons (Donne had entered the Church in 1610, and 
died as Dean of St Paul’s) have also been preserved, and 
have received high praise. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE POETS: FROM DONNE TO COWLEY (CAROLINE AND 
COMMONWEALTH LYRISTS). 


Tr we except Milton, who stands apart from his age, as we 
have seen, and who is treated in this book in a separate 
chapter, the chief poets of the time are lyrists. The works 
of most of them are tinged, often imbued, we have said, 
with the conceits and the fantasticism and other peculiari- 
ties, often elegant in the poems of Ben Jonson, generally 
carried to excess in the writings of Donne, to which has 
been given the name of ‘Marinism’!; but though these 
characteristics are common to nearly all the writers we are 
now about to treat of, they have other and more valuable in- 
dividual qualities, which have earned for them high rank 
among English song-writers, Let us begin with two names 
typical of the gallant Cavalier lyrists (all of the poets in 
this chapter are anti-Puritan or Royalist in sympathies’), the 
singers of court and society verse,—Suckling and Lovelace. 
Suckling, whose life was spent in courts and battle-fields, 
was & devoted adherent of the King’s cause, and 

Suckling, after its overthrow fled to France, where, after 
1609-1642, much affliction, he ended his life in its prime by 
Richard suicide. His verses were written as a relaxation 
greece, in the courtly, scholarly fashion of his day, and 
were for the most part not printed in his lifetime ; 

he also produced some worthless plays. ‘He is acknow- 
ledged,’ says Hallam, ‘to have left far behind him all 
former writers of songs in gaiety and ease ; it is not equally 
clear that he has ever been surpassed,’ though for a couple 


* See Addison's remarks 7 neo pp. 134-5. 
* Except Marvell: see p. 1 
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of generations a large amount of song-writing testifies to 
his influence, and to the fact that he was regarded as a 
model for amorous courtier-poets to imitate. The actual 
quantity of his verses that has been preserved is very small, 
—it occupies some twenty pages in Chalmers,—and of this 
a considerable proportion is trivial. His fame chiefly rests 
on his graceful and flowing ‘ Ballad upon a Wedding’ and 
a few charming songs, of which perhaps the most graceful 
is the well-known ‘Why so pale and wan, fond lover?’ 
From the ‘ Ballad’ we quote these lines :— 
‘Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the hight: 
But oh ' she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half so fine a sight ! 
* * * * 
O’ th’ sudden up they 11se and dance ; 
Then sit again and sigh and glance , 
1hen dance again and kiss 
‘Thus seveial ways the time did p1ss, 
‘Lill every woman wished her place, 
And every man wished his’ 


Lovelace has left us even less worth preserving than has 
Suckling ; yet there are the verses ‘On going to the Wars,’ 
quoted below, and two at least of the four stanzas ‘ To 
Althea, from Prison,’ to preserve his fame as the writer of 
two exquisite lyrics. Thus he writes to lis Lucasta:— 

‘Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 
That from the nunnery 


Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. 


True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe mm the field, 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this nconstancy 18 such 
As you too shall adore,— 
I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honour more’ 
Lovelace, like Suckling, suffered for his loyalty to the King, 
and died miserably in London before the King’s cause 
triumphed again, 
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Carew, who held a post at Charles I.’s Court, is called by 
Thomas Hallam ‘the most celebrated among the lighter 
ten, poets ’; though this is perhaps scarcely accurate, it 
~~" is ceitain that he has left us some of the daintiest 
and most finely executed songs of the time, which combine 
the grace and freedom of his contemporaries and immediate 
predecessors with something of that strictness and careful 
polish which is too often the most notable thing in the 
verses of the next generation. His longest work is a 
masque entilled ‘Calum Britannicum’; it is in his songs, 
of course, however, that we find his title to the grateful 
remembrances of posterity. Here are two (of the three) 
stanzas from ‘ Disdain Returned’ :— 
* He that loves a rosy cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires, 


As old Time makes these decay, 
So his flames must waste away. 


But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 
Hearts, with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires; 
Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely checks, or lips, or eyes.’ 


But of all this school the most famous and the most 
Robert important, when we take into consideration both 
ne the quantity and quality of his work, is Herrick, 
~"""'who published two volumes of poems, mostly 
written considerably before the date of their appearance— 
‘ Hesperides’ in 1648, and ‘ Noble Numbers’ about the same 
time. There is little to be said concerning his life ; he was 
educated at Cambridge (and perhaps previously at West- 
minster School), was appointed to a living in Devonshire, 
ejected from his cure under the Commonwealth, and re- 
stored to it on the Restoration. The ‘ Hesperides ’—the title 
‘Children of the West’ is due to the fact that the book came 
from the Devonshire solitudes—is a miscellaneous collection 
of short poems, of which the author writes thus :— 


*I sing of brooks, of blossoms, birds, and bowers, 
Of April, May, of June and July flowers : 
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I sing of Maypoles, hock-carts, wassails, wakes, 
Of bridegrooms, brides, and of their bridal cakes, 
I wnte of Youth, of Love ;—and have access 
By these to sing of cleanly wantonness , 

I sing of dews, of rains, and, piece by piece, 

Of balm, of oul, of spice, and ambergris. 

I sing of times trans-shifting . and I wiite 
How roses fiist came red and hhes white. 

I wnite of groves, of twilight, and I sing 

The Court of Mab and of the Fairy King. 

I write of Hell, I sing and eve shall 

Of Heaven—and hope to have it after all.’ 


From this description we are led to expect many verses on 
the quaint and pretty country customs; and such there are, 
but it isin those ‘of Love . . . and cleanly wantonness’ in 
which he is generally at his best.! He delights in purely 
physical beauty, and portrays it with the love of a worship- 
per and the skill of an artist; one scarcely thinks of him 
without calling to mind the Julia, Anthea, and Perilla 
whom he has so warmly painted. Pretty examples of light 
verse of this kind are ‘Cherry ripe,’ ‘Some asked me where 
the rubies grow,’ and the pieces on ‘Julia’s Clothes’; yet 
there is in several of his best lyrics a strain of gentle 
melancholy, a recollection of the transience and decay of 
earthly dehghts, which almost approaches to something 
of sentimentality. We find it especially in the best known 
of his songs, such as ‘Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
‘Fair dafiodils, we weep to see you waste away so soon,’ 
and in such lines as these ‘ To Anthea’ :-— 


* 


‘ Now 1s the time when all the lights wax dim, 
And thou, Anthea, must withdraw from him 
Who was thy servant. Dearest, bury me 
Under that holy-oak or gospel-tree, 
Where, though thou seest not, thou mayst think uy on 
Me, when thou yearly go’st in procession 
Or, for mine honour, lay me in that tomb 
In which thy sacred relics shall have room ; 
For my embalming, sweetest, there shall le 
No spices wanting, when 1’m laid by thee.’ 





1 ¢ Hesperides’ also contains a nuraber of trivial pieces (‘ epigrams,’ etc ) of singu- 
larly uncleanly wantonness , these are fortunately—which 1s by no means always 
the case with these lynists—asdestitate of poetical merit as they aie of any vestiges 
of decency, and may therefore be entirely neglected, 
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We will make one more extract from this collection, one 
of the sets of fine verses to Ben Jonson, to whom he was 
in lyrism more truly a spiritual ‘son’ than any who bore 
that title, and greater than his father :— 


‘When I a verse shall make, 
Know I have prayed thee, 
For old religion’s sake, 
Saint Ben, to aid me. 
Make the way smooth for me, 
When I, thy Herrick, 
Honouring thee, on my knee 
Offer my lyric. 
Candles I'll give to thee, 
And a new altar ; 
And thou, Saint Ben, shalt be 
Writ in my psalter.’ 

If in ‘ Hesperides’ Herrick is often frankly voluptuous, 
he may be said to have atoned for it in the eyes of some 
readers by the ‘Noble Numbers,’ in which collection ‘he 
sings the Birth of his Christ, and sighs for his Saviour’s 
suffering on the Cross,’ as his title-page of 1647 has it. 
The sincerity of his belief and aspirations has been ques- 
tioned (a thing due surely to the prejudice against the 
writer excited by the recollection of certain parts of ‘ Hes- 
perides’); but as to the beauty, strength, and dignity of 
much of the poetry there can be no doubt. We quote the 
lines ‘To Find God’ and a few verses from his noble 
‘Litany to the Holy Spirit’ :— 

‘Weigh me the fire, or canst thou find 
A way to measure out the wind ; 
Distinguish all those floods that are 
Mixed in that watery theatre ; 
And taste thou them as saltless there 
As in their channel first they were. 
Tell me the people that do keep 
Within the kingdoms of the deep; 
Or fetch me back that cloud again, 
Beshivered into seeds of rain ; 
Tell me the motes, dust, sand, and spears 
Of corn, when summer shakes their ears ; 
Show me that world of stars, and whence 
They noiseless spill their influence ; 
This if thou canst, then show me Him 
That rides the glorious Cherubim.’ 
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‘In the hour of my distress, 
When temptations me oppress, 
And when I my sins confess, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 
# * * ® 


When the house doth sigh and weep, 
And the world is drowned in sleep, 
Yet mine eyes the watch do keep, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me, 
* * * % 


When the passing-bell doth toll, 
And the furies in a shoal 
Come to fright a parting soul, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 
¥ * * * 


When the tempter me pursu’th, 
With the sins of all my youth, 
And half-damns me with untruth, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me, 
* * * * 


When the judgment is revealed, 
And that opened which was sealed, 
When to Thee I have appealed, 
Sweet Spirit, comfo1t me.’ 


By his ‘Noble Numbers’ Herrick has a place among the 
religious poets, and perhaps ought to be reckoned inferior 
to none of them, though the writings of one of his contem- 
poraries are far more familiar to most readers of the 
literature of devotion. This is George Herbert, whose poems 

George Were published in 1633, the year of his death 

Herbert, and several years before Herrick’s saw the light. 
1693-1633. « The Temple; or, Sacred Poems and Private Ejacu- 
lations,’ is a collection of pious poems, in which the author 
displays his zeal for virtue with considerable mastery over 
metrical form and just sufficient of the current taste for 
conceits to give his work a pleasing savour of old-world 
quaintness, without much of that overstraining which makes 
a great portion of the verse of this age distasteful to the 
modern reader. Fine if somewhat commonplace ideas 
abound, and he generally expresses himself with a simple 
manliness which makes his writings commonly acceptable, 
even where we miss the higher graces of poetry. In these 
lines, perhaps, he strikes his truest, sweetest notes :— 
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Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-mght, 
For thou must die. 


Sweet rose, whose angry hue and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root 1s ever 1n its grave, 
And thou must die, 


Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roscs 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 
My music shows ye have your closes, 
And all must die, 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 
But though the whole world turns to coil, 
Then chiefly lives’ 


‘Divinest love lies in this book,’ writes Crashaw of 
Herbert’s ‘Temple,’ in the limes which occur in his own 
‘Steps to the Temple’ [1646], a work which owed its title 

Richara (2nd little more) to Herbert. Crashaw was a 

Crashaw, Fellow of Peterhouse at Cambridge in 1644, when 
e. 1019-1 he was ejected for refusing to take the Covenant; 
he went abroad, journeying to Rome, and turned Roman 
Catholic, dying as Canon of Loretto in 1650. ‘He was, 
more than Donne, a follower of Marini,’ says Hallam... 
‘it is difficult, in general, to find anything in Crashaw that 
bad taste has not deformed.’ Though this is perfectly true, 
it must be remembered that Crashaw more than makes up 
for his ‘bad taste’ by bursts and flashes of poetry such as is 
to be rarely, if ever, found in any of his contemporaries but 
Milton, and that he exhibits at times wonderful charms of 
metre and diction, often in the midst of (what seem to the 
nineteenth-century reader) his worst offences, He is one of 
those writers of whom it is most impossible to give the 
reader any adequate idea by description, for the material of 
his work needs few words, and no quotation of any one 
poem or of any few consecutive verses can give a just notion 
of what for want of another word one must call his ‘ inspira- 
tion.’ The very spirit of ‘imagination all compact’ breathes 
out at one moment through a word, a phrase, a few lines, 
and then seems to leave him to creep along on the crutches 
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of his ingenuity and intellect till the divine wind blows 
again. One can scarcely read his poem of ‘The Weeper’ 
without some of that feeling of exaltation and rapture, 
which beggars analysis and is only to be got from the 
sorcery of the great enchanters who lift us for the time 
above the earth. One thinks involuntarily of the lines in 
Milton’s ‘ Ode on the Nativity’ :— 
‘For if such holy song 
Enwrap our fancy lung, 
Time will run back and fetch the Age of Gold; 
And speckled Vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 
And leprous Sin will pass from earthly mould ; 
And Hell itself will pass away, 
And leave her dolo1ous mansions to the peering day.’ 


Yet there are undeniably in this very poem of ‘ The Weeper ’ 
(and for that matter, I suppose, in Milton’s ‘ Ode’) examples 
enough of that ‘bad taste’ which Hallam mentions. We 
give a few stanzas, though selection does him injustice :-— 


‘Not the soft gold which 
Steals from the amber-weeping tree, 
Makes sorrow half so rich 
As the drops distilled from thee.! 
Sorrows best jewels lie in these 
Caskets, of which heaven keeps the keys, 


When Sorrow should be scen 
In her brightest majesty, 
(For she is a queen), 
Then is she dressed by none but thee 
Then and only then she wears 
Her richest pearls,—I mean thy tears, 


Not in the evening’s eyes, 
When they red with weeping are 
For the sun that dies, 

Sits Sorrow with a face so fair ; 
Nowhere but here did ever meet 
Sweetness so sad, sadness so sweet, 

* * * # 
Not, “So long she lived,” 
Will thy tomb report of thee, 
But, “so long she grieved,” 
Thus must we date thy memory. 


* The poem is an address to Mary Magdalene, 
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Others by days, by months, by years, 
Measure their ages—thou, by tears. 
¥ * * + 


Whither away so fast? 
O whither? for the sluttish earth 
Your sweetness cannot taste, 
Nor does the dust deserve your birth, 
Whither haste ye then? O say 
Why ye trip so fast away? 


We go not to seek 
The darlings of Aurora's bed, 
The rose’s modest cheek, 
Nor the violet’s humble head. 
No such thing,—we go to meet 
A wo1thier object, our Lord’s feet.’ 


Of his metrical paraphrases of the Psalms there are pas- 
sages—and there are scarcely such in any others—which are 
not contemptible beside the original, as where, for instance, 
the captive sings of Jerusalem— 


‘Ah! sooner may 
This hand forget the mastery 
Of music’s dainty touch, than I 
The music of thy memory.’ 


The ‘Hymn to Saint Teresa,’ beginning with ‘ Love, thou 
art absolute, sole lord of life and death,’ and the apology 
for this ‘ weak and worthless song,’ as he calls it, which was 
‘writ when the author was yet a Protestant,’ contain most 
musical lines and felicitous phrases, while the close of 
‘The Flaming Heart’ has been highly praised. From his 
‘ Wishes to his (supposed) Mistress,’ 


‘ Whoe’er she be, 
That not impossible she, 
That shall command my heart and me, 


let us extract two or three lines ~~ 


‘Life that dares send 
A challenge to his end, 
And when it comes say, “ Welcome, friend !” 


Sydneian showers 
Of sweet discourse, whose powers 
Can crown old Winter’s head with flowers, 
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Let her full glory. 
My fancies, fly before ye; 
Be ye my fictions, but her story.” : 
‘A holy man is only happy,’ writes Habington, anothe 
Hwiam Roman Catholic poet. ‘Infelicity and sin,’ he 
abington, ‘ 
1605-1654. continues, 


‘were born twins; or, rather, like some prodigy with two bodies; 
both draw and expire the same breath. Catholic faith is the 
foundation on which he erects religion, knowing it a ruinous mad- 
ness to build in the air of a private spirit, or on the sands of any new 
schism. His impiety is not so bold to bring divinity down to the 
mistake of reason, or to deny those mysteries his apprehension 
reacheth not, His obedience moves still by direction of the magis- 
trate ; and should conscience inform him that the command is unjust, 
ve a it nevertheless high treason by rebellion to make good his 
enets. 
Thus he expresses his views in 1640, when publishing the 
final section of ‘Castara,’ which section is devoted to his 
pious songs. He was the son of a Worcestershire gentleman, 
who, after enforced retirement from state affairs, spent his 
days on his estate at Hindlip, occupying himself with anti- 
quarian studies. The poet was educated at the Jesuits’ 
College at St. Omer, with a view to his entering the priest- 
hood, which, however, he did not do. He fell in love with 
a lady of noble family, whom he celebrated in his verses as 
‘Castara,’ and on whom he continued to write after her 
marriage with him. ‘A Mistress,’ the first section of ‘ Cas- 
tara,’ was collected and published in 1634, and was followed 
in the next year by the second part, ‘A Wife,’ together 
with eight elegies on‘ A Friend and Kinsman.’ The ‘ Holy 
Man’ section, of which we have already spoken, apparently 
owes its title of Part II]. of ‘Castara’ to a desire for 
symmetry, as it has no organic connection with the earlier 
portions. Since in his love poems his devotions are all ad- 
dressed to one lady, whose chastity he is ever extolling, while 





7 In the little group of poets who deal with religious subjects, among which the 
last-mentioned are the chief, are included Henry Vaughan (1622—1694) and Francis 
Quarles (1592-1644). The best known specimen of the latter’s voluminous produc- 
tions 1s entitled ‘ Emblems, Moral and Divine’ (1635): it was once very popular, but 
is now held in low esteem, and has never received much praise from the critics. 
Vaughan’s chief work is entitled ‘ Silex Scintillans’ (1650-1656) ; one or two of his 

display considerable gifts. Henry More (1614-1687) may also be mentioned 
ere; in his main woik, ‘The Song of the Soul,’ he attempts to expound his philo- 
sophical doctrines in verse, 
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he ostentatiously calls attention to the purity of his own 
passion for her, he has received much praise from those who 
are disgusted by the frequent changes of mistresses and 
the frank descriptions of their physical attractions in the 
greater lyrists of the age. Yet it may be doubted whether 
his sickly incense to the angel in the house is not more un- 
healthy than the perfumes Herrick sometimes burns on 
other altars, and it is certainly not nearly so fragrant. 
However, he is a fair wielder of metres, and full as he is 
of reminiscences of the Elizabethan sonneteers—one might 
almost say that the bulk of ‘Castara’ is the last of these 
sonnet series—strikes out ever and again a line or two of 
remarkable beauty ; nor is real passion, though he is given 
the credit of expressing it mainly on the strength of the 
known facts of his life, altogether absent from his verse. 
Other passages as wonderful as this, though not common in 
him, are sometimes to be found :— 
‘We saw and wooed each other’s eyes, 
My soul contracted then with thine, 
And both burned 1n one sacrifice, 
By which our marriage giew divine.’ 
Had he often wiitten in this high strain (how high it is let 
any one see by noticing the drop from this stanza to the five 
praiseworthy ones which follow it), his name would have 
ranked with those of the gieat love lyrists. As it 1s, he 
preserves a fairly elevated level better perhaps in his 
‘ Elegies ’ than elsewhere :-— 
*Go stop the swift-winged moments in thei flight 
To their yet unknown coast, go hinder night 
From its approach on day, and force day mse 
Fiom the fam east of some bight beauty’s eyes : 
Else vaunt not the proud miracle of veise. 
It hath no power —for mine from the black hearse 
Redeems not Talbot, who, cold as the breath 
Of winter, coffined hes; silent as death 
Stealing on the anch’nte, who even wants an ear 
To breathe into the soft expiring prayer 
For had thy life been by thy virtues spun 
Out to a length thou hadst outlived the sun, 
And elosed the world’s great eye : or were not all 
Our wonders fiction, from thy funeral 
Thou hadst received new life and hved to be 
The conqueror o’er death inspired by me. 
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But all we poets glory in is vain 

And empty triumph : Art cannot regain 

One poor hour lost, nor rescue a small fly 

By a fool’s finger destinate to die. 

Live then in thy true life, great soul ; for, set 
At liberty by death, thou owest no debt 

To exacting Nature: live, free from the sport 
Of time and fortune, in yon starry court 

A glorious potentate, while we below 

But fashion ways to mitigate our woe,’ 


We leave these poets, in whom some of the Elizabethan 
spirit remained, to turn to those who are looked on as fore- 
runners of the new age, of the correct post-Restoration 
bards, For ‘the sweetness of English verse,’ declares 
Dryden, ‘ was never understood or practised’ by the earlier 
poets, and ‘they can praduce nothing so courtly writ, or 
which expresses so much the conversation of a gentleman, 
as Sir John Suckling; nothing so even, sweet, and flowing 
as Mr. Waller; nothing so majestic, so correct as Sir John 
Denham ; nothing so elevated, so copious, and full of spirit 
as Mr. Cowley’!; and elsewhere the same great writer hails 
Waller and Denham as the first who taught the proper 
ways of handling English verse. Posterity has not con- 
firmed the eulogy of the great classic poet; but it is right 
for us to notice the estimate in which these writers were 
held by their younger contemporaries, as well as to observe 
the particular service attributed to them. 

Waller, who inherited a large property while yet a child, 
Eamuna C2tered Parliament? very young, after an educa- 
Waller, tion at Eton and Cambridge. ‘ His political and 

1605-1687. noetical life began nearly together,’ says Johnson. 
‘In his eighteenth year he wrote the poem that appears first 
in his works, “ On the Prince’s Escape at St. Andero,” a piece 
which justifies the observation . .. that he attained, by a 
felicity like instinct, a style which perhaps will never be 
obsolete’; and that ‘ were we to judge only by the wording, 
we could not know what was writ at twenty and what at 
fourscore.’ His versification was in his first essay such as it 


* § Besay on Dramatic Poesy.’ 

* Perhaps before he was eighteen, as member for Aymondesham (Amersham, in 
Buckinghamshire), where his estates were. Waller's mother was asister of Hampden 
so that the poet was thus connected with the Anti-Royalist party by birth. 


L. 
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appears in his last performance.! As an example of this 
versification, so admirable to his successors, but now long 
‘obsolete,’ let us take a few lines from this poem :— 
‘ What the prophetic Muse intends, alone 

To him that feels the secret wound is known, . 

With the sweet sound of this harmonious lay, 

About the keel delighted dolphins play ; 

So sure a sign of sea’s ensuing rage, 

Which must anon this royal troop engage ; 

To whom soft sleep seems more secure and sweet, 

Within the town commanded by our fleet. 

These mighty peers placed in the gilded barge, 

Proud with the burthen of so brave a charge, 

With painted oars the youths begin to sweep 

Neptune’s smooth face, and cleave the yielding deep : 

Which soon becomes the seat of sudden war 

Between the wind and tide that fiercely jar.’ 
These verses, it will be seen, have the smoothness and finish 
and the neat closing of the sense with the line that is 
characteristic of the writers of ‘correct’ classical verse. It 
is to be observed, however, that some additional polish may 
have been given to them between the time of their compoai- 
tion and the publication of the first volume of his poems in 
1645. Nevertheless this would take nothing from his repu- 
tation as the founder of the new order, for the only other 
important writer of this style of verse before the Restoration 
is Denham, who is undoubtedly his disciple.? 

Waller's elegant love-songs are more valued nowadays ~ 
than any other of his productions, and justly give him a 
very great reputation asa lyrist. Before quoting a specimen 
let us briefly finish the tale of his life and work. After an 
early marriage, which left him a widower at the age of five- 
and-twenty, he paid a long courtship in verse to ‘ Sacharissa’ 
(Lady Dorothea Sidney), whose charms inspired his most 
polished lyrics, or whose name, at any rate, served asa 
peg whereon to hang these exquisite but by no means 


\« By the perusal of Fairfax’s translation of ‘ Tasso” (pub. 1600}, to which, as 
Dryden relates, he confessed homself indebted for the smoothness of his numbers, and 
by his own nicety of observation, he had already formed such a system of metrical 
harmony as he never afterwards much needed, or much endeavoured, to improve. 
Denham corrected his numbers by experience, and gained ground gradually the 
pogescoes of Oe Ae? ; but what was acquired by Denham was inherited by Waller.’ 
= JOHNSON. : 
® His ‘ Cooper's Hill’ appeared (anonymously) in 1641. 
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passionate trifles.! When Parliament met again after its 
long suspension in 1640, Waller ranked among the oppo- 
nents of the King’s demands; but on the outbreak of 
hostilities he favoured the King’s side, though he continued 
to sit in the Long:Parliament. In 1643 he managed to 
escape punishment for being concerned in a plot on the 
Royalist behalf, and fled to France. He contrived, how- 
ever, to return to England again with the permission of 
Cromwell—to whom he was related through his mother— 
and inscribed a: very fine ‘ Panegyric To My Lord Protector 
of the Present Greatness and Joint Interest of his Highness 
and This Nation,’ on whose death he wrote some couplets 
not lacking in force and dignity. However, at the Restora- 
tion he was quite ready with his complimentary rhymes 
‘To the King upon His Majesty’s Happy Return,’ and his 
Majesty was graciously pleased to extend his favour to him 
again. He sat in Parliament after the Restoration, and 
obtained from the king the valuable and dignified sinecure 
the Provostship of Eton. He continued to write and polish 
his verse nearly up to his death in 1687, being venerated in 
his later years by the rising classical school as one of the 
fathers of English poetry. 

The following verses are from the ‘ Panegyric’ of Crom- 
well :— 

‘Then let the Muses with such notes as these 
Instruct us what belongs unto our peace ! 


Your battles they hereafter shall indite, 
And draw the image of our Mars in fight ; 


Tell of towns stormed, of armies overrun, 

And mighty kingdoms by your conduct won ; 
How, while you thundered, clouds of dust did choke 
Contending troops, and seas lay hid in smoke. 


Illustrious acts high raptures do infuse, 

And every conqueror creates 2 Muse: 

Here in low strains your milder deeds we sing ; 
But there, my lord ! we'll bays and olive bring’ 


**She was not to be subdued by the powers of verse, but meres his addresses, 
it is said, with disdain, and drove him away to solace his disappointment with 
Amoret or Phillis. She married in 1639 the Earl of Sunderland, who died at New- 
bury in the King's cause ; and in her oldage, meeting somewhere with Waller, 
him when he would again write such verses upon her. ‘‘ When you are as young, 
madam,” said he, “and as handsome as you were,” ’—JOHNSON. 
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‘To crown your head, while you in triumph ride 
O’er vanquished nations, and the sea beside ; 
While all your neighbour princes unto you, 
Like Joseph’s sheaves, pay reverence and bow,’! 


Here are the famous lines ‘On a Girdle’ :—~ 


‘That which her slender waist confined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind : 
No monarch but would give his crown, 
His arms might do what this has done. 


It was my heaven’s extremest sphere, 
The pale which held my lovely deer ; 

My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 
Did all within this circle move | 

A narrow compass! and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s fairs 
Give me but what this ribbon bound,— 
Take all the rest the sun goes round.’ 


In such productions he is at his best, where the neat form 
of his verse matches the wit and cleverness of his thoughts: 
his songs have none of the natural fire of the Elizabethan 
lyrists ; but he often has the art of studding them with 
acute epigrammatic turns, which do not develop into glaring 
and offensive conceits; something of this we see in these 
lines of ‘ Apology for having loved before’ :— 


‘To man that was in the evening made 

Stars gave the first delight ; 

Admiring in the gloomy shade 
Those little drops of light. 

Then at Aurora, whose fair hand 
Removed them from the skies, 

He gazing towards the east did stand, 
She entertained his eyes. 


But when the bright sun did appear, 
All those he ’gan despise ; 

Ilis wonder was determined there, 
And could no higher rise ; 

He neither might nor wished to know 
A more refulgent light : 

For that (as mine your beauties now) 
Employed his utmost might.’ 





* Johnson gives another instance of Waller's brazen wit in connection witk the 
superiority of the Panegyric of Cromwell over the lines on the Restoration. ‘It is 
reported that when the king told Waller of the disparity, he answered, ‘‘ Poets, si7, 
succeed better in Action than in truth.”’ 
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When Crashaw died in 1650, his elegy was sung by one 
Abraham Who, brought up in the same school of poetic extra- 
Cowley, vagances and fantasticism, was turning from it 

~~" towards the trimness of versification and neatness 
of intellect now beginning to come into vogue in English 
verse. When Cowley laments the death of his ‘poet and 
saint, whose genius he venerates, he does it in couplets which 
have much of those qualities that Dryden praised Waller 
for teaching us :— 


‘ Ah, wretched we, poets of earth, but thou 
Wert living the same poet which thou’rt now; 
Whilst angels sing to thee their airs divine, 
And joy in an applause as great as thine ; 
Kqual society with them to hold, 
Thou need’st not make new songs, but say the old. 


Cowley began to write as a precocious schoolboy, his 
‘Poetical Blossoms’ being published in 1633, when the 
author was at Westmirister School. From 1636 to 1643 he 
was at Cambridge, and during this period is said to have 
written the greater part of his ‘ Davideis, a Sacred Poem of 
the Troubles of David,’ which was not, however, published 
till the collection of his works in folio in the year 1656. A 
comedy (‘ Love’s Riddle’) also belongs to these years. On the 
outbreak of the civil strife, Cowley showed himself a strong 
partisan of the King’s cause; he left Cambridge—where 
the Parliamentarians had the upper hand—in 1643, betook 
himself to Oxford, and after its surrender followed the 
Queen to Paris, where he was employed as court-secretary. 
It is possible that during his stay in France the influence of 
French poetyy may have helped to partly transform him 
from Romantic to Classic, to make of the young Cambridge 
Marinist one who to some extent followed Waller and 
Denham, and helped largely to found a new school. His 
collection of love-poems entitled ‘ The Mistress ’ had appeared 
in 1647; ‘The Guardian,’ a comedy, later entitled ‘ Cutter 
of Coleman Street,’ was published in 1650. In 1656 he 
returned to England for a while, and a folio edition of his 
writings was then published, to which large additions were 
subsequently made. He got himself suspected by the Pro- 
tector, in spite of an ode to ‘Excellent Brutus.’ At the death 
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of Cromwell he managed to retreat to France again, coming 
back to England on the Restoration. He turned to the 
study of science in his later years, composing a Latin poem 
on plants, and taking a part in the formation of the Royal 
Society. He died in 1667. 

The ‘elevation’ and ‘fulness of spirit’ which Dryden 
found in Cowley are not at first so obvious to the modern 
reader as the excess of the qualities characteristic of the 
‘metaphysical’ poets, which indeed so pervade all his verse 
that there is probably no writer of mark who is so utterly dis- 
tasteful toour age. His extensive knowledge it is impossible 
for us to ignore, but on this (and rightly) we are accustomed 
to set no great store in considering a poet’s productions ; 
his good sense, his logical eloquence, and his thoughtfulness 
scarcely do more perhaps than remind us that he has a 
right to be regarded as one of the patriarchs of the succeed- 
ing ‘age of prose and reason’; while some touches of higher 
gifts of poetry, native in him, are choked and overlaid by 
his mannerisms. Addison in an amusing passage in the 
Spectator thus describes some of the curiosities of ‘The 
Mistress,’ the collection of love-poems in which Cowley— 
following a well-worn usage—pays court in song to an 
imaginary fair. ‘Cowley, observing the cold regard of his 
mistress’s eyes, and at the same time their power of pro- 
ducing love in him, considers them as burning-glasses made 
of ice; and finding himself able to live in the greatest ex- 
tremities of love, concludes the torrid zone to be habitable. 
When his mistress has read his letter writ in juice of lemon 
by holding it to the fire, he desires her to read it over a 
second time by Love's flames. When she weeps, he wishes 
it were inward heat that distilled these drops from the 
limbec. When she is absent he is beyond eighty, that is 
thirty degrees nearer the pole than when she is with him. 
His ambitious love is a fire that naturally mounts upwards ; 
his happy love is the beams of heaven, and his unhappy 
love flames of hell. When it does not let him sleep, it is 
& flame that sends up no smoke; when it is opposed by 
counsel and advice, it is a fire that rages the more by the 
wind’s blowing upon it. Upon the dying of a tree in which 
he had cut his loves, he observes that his written flames had 
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burned up and withered the tree. When he resolves to 
vive over his passion, he tells us that orfe burnt like him for 
ever dreads the fire. His heart is an Aina, that instead of 
Vulcan’s shop encloses Cupid’s forge in it, His endeavour- 
ing to drown his love in wine is throwing oil upon the fire. 
He would insinuate to his mistress that the fire of love, like 
that of the sun (which produces so many living creatures), 
should not only warm but beget. Love, in another place, 
cooks pleasure at his fire. Sometimes the poet's heart is 
frozen in every breast, and sometimes scorched in every eye, 
Sometimes he is drowned in tears and burnt in love, like a 
ship set on fire in the middle of the sea.’ This is not a 
caricature of Cowley’s method of dealing with love; it may 
serve as an example of his manner in general, as well as of 
that of all the metaphysicals from Donne (not to say from 
Lyly) downwards. But Cowley, says Johnson, was ‘almost 
the last of that race; and undoubtedly the best.’ ! 

After this description of ‘The Mistress,’ we shall do well 
to quote a few lines here and there from it not marred by 
offensive straining, though perhaps there are not many such 
worth reproducing :— 


‘ Love in her sunny eyes doth basking play 3 
Love walks the pleasant mazes of her hair ; 
Love doth on both her lips for ever stray, 
And sows and reaps a thousand kisses there : 
In all her outward parts Love’s always secn ; 

But oh! he never went within. 
* % % * * 


With me, alas! quite contrary it fares ; 
Darkness and death lie in my weeping eyes ; 
Despair and paleness in my face appears. 
And grief and fear, Love’s greatest enemies, 
But, like the Persian tyrant, love within 
Keeps his proud court and ne’er is seen, 


By Heaven ! I'll tell her boldly that ’tis she! 
Why should she ashamed or angry be 

To be beloved by me? * 

The gods may give their altars o’er, 


? Addison concludes his remarks on ‘mixed wit’ with the observation that this 
‘admirable poet . had as much true wit as any author that ever writ, and in- 
deed all other talents of an extraordinary genius.’ 
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They'll smoke but seldom any more, 
If none but happy men may them adore. 

% * * * & 
Compared with her, all things so worthless prove, 
That nought on earth can towards her move, 
Till it be exalted by her love. 

Equal to her, alas ! there’s none ; 

She like a deity is grown, 

That must create, or else must be alone, 

If there be man who thinks himself so high 
As to pretend equality, 

He deserves her less than I; 

For he would cheat for his relief, 

And one would give with lesser grief 

To an undeserving beggar than a thief.’ 


Of the ‘Davideis, a Sacred Poem of the Troubles of 
David,’ not much need be said. Planned on a large scale, 
only four books were completed ; but they are not such as 
to cause us to yearn for the remainder. A few of Cowley’s 
couplets may be given as a specimen of his treatment of the 
subject and handling of the metre :— 

‘With that, with his long tail he lashed his breast, 
And horribly spoke out in looks the rest. 
The quaking powers of Night stood in amaze, 
And at each other first could only gaze ; 
A dreadful silence filled the hollow place, 
Doubling the native terrors of Hell’s face ; 
Rivers of flaming brimstone, which before 
So loudly range, crept softly by the shore ; 
No hiss of snakes, no clank of chains, was known 
The souls amidst their tortures durst not groan,’ 


This was not the way in which the English epic was destined 
but a few years after to be written. 

The ‘ Pindaric Odes’ form a class of composition which 
Cowley first introduced into English, and which were highly 
esteemed and frequently imitated for a long period. Single 
lines of beauty are not infrequent, and often there is state- 
liness in his diction and verse ; but the attempt to give us 
an English Pindar by means of irregular metres and ‘ un- 
usual and bold figures,’ marred as it is by Cowley’s habitual 
mannerisms carried to excess, scarcely resulted in the pro- 
duction of any addition to the treasures of our poetry. The 
concluding stanza of the ode on ‘ The Resurrection’ describes 
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his ‘ Pindaric Pegasus’ with sufficiently painful accuracy, and 
is not itself an unfair specimen of his work in this kind :— 
‘Stop, stop, my Muse! allay thy vigorous heat, 
Kindled at a hint so great; 
Hold thy Pindaric Pegasus closely 1n, 
Which does to rage begin, 
And this steep hill would gallop up with violent course ; 
"Tis an unruly and a haid-mouthed horse, 
Fierce and unbroken yet, 
Impatient of the spur or bit ; 
Now prances stately, and anon flies o’er the place; 
Disdains the servile law of any settled pace, 
Conscious and proud of his own natural foice, 
"Twill no unskilful touch endure, 
But flings writer and reader too that sits not sute,’ 


It is to be feared that the writer seldom ‘sits sure’ in 
these Odes, and the reader even more rarely; while as to 
the unruly and hard-mouthed condition of the steed there is 
little doubt. Of course there are much finer things in the 
Odes than these,—that ‘To Mr. Hobbes’ is probably alto- 
gether the best,—but it is unnecessary for us to occupy our 
space with a further quotation from them. 

Among his early compositions ‘A Vote’ [Wish] is direct, 
easy, and free from meretiicious ornament, while the three 
closing stanzas have a simple dignity that quite justified 
Cowley in reprinting them in the ‘ Essays’ published towards 
the end of his life. In the miscellaneous poems, the lines ‘ On 
the Death of Mr. Jordan,’ master at Westminster, contain a 
fine eulogy on Cowley’s teacher. The ode ‘On the Death of 
Mr, William Hervey’ is, in single lines and short passages, 
a very beautiful composition, and is everywhere full of 
feeling. ‘The Davideis’ is unfit to be mentioned in the 
same age as ‘Paradise Lost’; but the elegy on Hervey, 
different as it is from ‘ Lycidas,’ is by no means contemptible 
beside it :— 

‘Say, for you saw us, ye immortal lights, 
How ott unwearied have we spent the nights, 
Till the Ledean stars, so famed for love, 
Wondered at us from above. 
We spent them not 1n toys, in lusts, or wine; 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poetry-— 
Arts which I loved, for they, my friend. were thine, 
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‘Ye fields of Cambridge, our dear Cambndge, say, 
Have ye not seen us walking every day / 
Was there a tree about that did not know 
The love betwixt us two? 
Henceforth, ye gentle trees, for ever fade ; 
Or your sad branches thicker joi, 
And into darksome shades combine, 
Dark as the grave wherein my friend 1s laid.’ 


In ‘ The Chronicle,’ which Johnson calls ‘a composition 
unrivalled and alone,’ we have a humorous ballad, which 
moves nimbly along somewhat in the strain of the libretto 
of a modern comic opera. It is pleasant enough to read, 
and gives us a glimpse of art concealing art which is too 
rare in Cowley ; but probably most readers will agree with 
us that Johnson exaggerated its merits | :-— 


‘ Marganta first possessed 
(If I remember well) my breast, 
Margarita first of all; 
But when awhile the wanton maid 
With my restless heart had played, 
Martha took the flying ball. 


Martha soon did it resign =< 

To the beauteous Catherine. 
Beauteous Catherine gave place 

(Though loth and angry she to part 

With the possession of my heart) 
To Eliza’s conquering face, 

* * * * 

Mary then and gentle Anne 

Both to reign at once began ; 
Alternately they swayed. 

And sometimes Mary was the far, 

And sometimes Anne the crown did wear, 
And sometimes both I obeyed’ 


In the ‘ Anacreontics’ he appears also in a pleasant vein, 
keeping his tripping octosyllabics free from the offences of 
his more elaborate work. In the ode entitled ‘ The Com- 
plaint,’ the subject of his own ill success in life is treated 

* But, as ever, his weighty words are well worth study ‘Such gaiety of fancy 
such facility of expression, such vaned simuilitude, such a succession of mages, and 
such a dance of words, it 181n vain to expect except from Cowley Hus strength always 
appears in his ty , has volatality 1s not the flutter of a hght, but the bound of an 

c mind. His levity never leaves his Jearning behind it, the moralist, the 

Spl and the critrc mingle their influence even in this airy frolic of gemius, 

‘o such a } erformance Suckling could have brought the gaiety, but not the know- 
ledge . Dryden could have supplied the knowledge bat not the gaiety,’ 
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with philosophical if melancholy fortitude, and the manner 
‘is, on the whole, dignified. In spite of a cumbrous ode upon 
his Majesty's restoration when every verse-maker was com- 
posing on this inspiring theme, Cowley had missed the 
reward he coveted and had fairly earned; but though he 
has lost ‘the Rachel, for which twice seven years or more’ 
he had laboured, he yet has some hope, it appears :— 
‘O thou fallacious Muse ! 
Kings have Jong hands, they say ; and though I be 
So distant, they may reach at length to me, 
However, of all the princes, thou 
Shouldst not reproach rewards for being small or slow ; 
Thou who rewardest but with popular breath, 
And that too after death !’ 

Among his productions published after the Restoration 
are his ‘ Essays in Prose and Verse.’ Of the verse nothing 
more need be said; but this is a fitting point to speak of 
him as a writer of prose, in which, though his historical 
position is not so important, he achieved more absolute 
success than in verse. If in the latter we see him as the 
representative of the joiner of old and new fashions, in 
prose he belongs almost entirely to the new. As we read 
him, we feel that we are lifted from the unwieldiness of much 
of the older prose to the smoother, clearer dexterity of the 
modern world. Modern prose, indeed, we might date from 
the Restoration, and take Cowley and Dryden as its first 
considerable exponents, Unlike his verse, his prose has no 
over-ornamentation ; its diction is choice without affectation. 
‘No author ever kept his verse and his prose at a greater 
distance from each other. His thoughts are natural, and 
his style has a smooth and placid equability which has 
never yet obtained its due commendation. Nothing is far- 
sought or hard-laboured, but all is easy without feebleness, 
and familiar without grossness,’1 We select as a specimen 
of Cowley’s prose a part of the interesting lines from his 
preface to the 1656 folio, in which he apologises for its 
publication :— 

‘Upon these considerations I have been persuaded to overcome all 
the just repugnancies of my own modesty, and to produce these 


ere ee 





1 Johnson. 
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poems to the light and view of the world; not as a thing that I 
approved of 1n itself, but as a less evil, which I chose rather than to 
stay till 1t were done for me by somebody else, either surreptitiously 
before, or avowedly after, my death , and this will be more excusable, 
when the reader shall know in what respects he may look upon me 
as dead, or at least a dying person, and upon my Muse 1n this action 
as appearing like the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and assisting at her 
own funeral 

‘For, to make myself absolutely dead in a poetical capacity, my 
resolution at present 1s never to exercise any more that faculty. It 
18, I confess, but seldom seen that the poet dies before tlie man, for 
when we once fall in love with that bewitching art, we do not use to 
court 1t as a mistress, but marry it as a wife, and take 1t for better or 
worse, a8 an inseparable companion of our whole hfe. But as the 
marriages of infants do but rarely prosper, so no man ought to won- 
der at the diminution or decay of my affection to poesy, to which I had 
contracted myself so much under age, and so much to my own pre- 
Judice in regard to those more profitable matches which I might 
have made among the mcher sciences As for the portion which 
this brings of fame, it 1s an estate (if 1t be any, for men are not 
oftener deceived in their hopes of widows than in their opinion of 
ewegs monumentum aere perennius) that hardly ever comes in whilst 
we are living to enjoy it, but 1s a fantastical kind of reversion to 
our own sclves * neither ought any man to envy poets this posthumous 
and imaginary happmess, since they find commonly so little in present 
that 1t may be tiuly applied to them which St, Paul speaks of the 
first Christians—Jf ther reward be rn this life, they are of all men 
the most miscr able 

‘And if in quiet and flourishing times they meet with so small 
encouragement, what are they to expect in rough and troubled ones ? 
If wit be such a plant that it scarcely receives heat enough to pre- 
serve it alive in the summer of our cold climate, how can 1t choose 
but wither in a long and a sharp winter? A warhke, vanons, and a 
tragical age 1s best to write of, but worst to write in.’ 


We may conclude this account of Cowley with a few 
more of Johnson's remarks on him :—‘ In the perusal of the 
“ Davideis,” as of all Cowley’s works, we find wit and learn- 
ing unprofitably squandered Attention has no relief; the 
affections are never moved; we are sometimes surprised, 
but never delighted, and find much to admire, but little to 
approve, Still, however, it is the work of Cowley, of a 
mind capacious by nature and replenished by study... . 
In the general review of Cowley’s poetry it will be found 
that he wrote with abundant fertility, but negligent or 
unskilful selection; with much thought, but with little 
imagery; that he is never pathetic, and rarely sublime; 
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but always either ingenious or learned, either acute or 
profound.”? 


There is a description of Cowley’s genius by Denham, the 
Bir John ‘Majestic and correct,’ who, with Cowley and 
Denham, Waller, is to be regarded as having done much to 
eee bring into vogue the ‘classic’ poetry which pre- 

vailed for more than a century, of which Dryden and Pope 
are the greater exponents. Its day was a long one, but has 
now been long over: almost as soon, for instance, would one 
now assent to Denham’s comparison of Shakespeare, Spenser, 
Jonson, and Fletcher with Cowley, to the latter’s advantage, 
as to Dr. Johnson’s description of Denham himself as ‘one 
of the fathers of English poetry’; yet what he means to 
express is quite true, and quite clear from the words he then 
cites from Prior: ‘ Denham and Waller improved our ver- 
sification, and Dryden perfected it.’ If to have largely 
helped to mould and to impose on succeeding writers the 
(correct) couplet could entitle a writer to such praise, Denham 
deserves it; since the time, however, dating from the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century, when the heroic couplet 
and the method of the classical school have ceased to be 
considered the ideal metre and manner of poetry, Denham’s 
achievements have not been reckoned of great importance. 
‘He takes the same place in English poetry,’ says Mr. 
Gosse, ‘as is taken in French by Chapelain and other hard 
versifiers of the beginning of the seventeenth century, who 
had lost the romantic fervour and had not yet gained the 
grace, His chief work, and the only one by which he is 
remembered, is the topographical poem ‘ Cooper’s Hill,’ pub- 
lished in 1641, in which he describes the prospect seen from 
a height near Windsor; the following lines give a fair idea 
of his manner :— 


‘ The stag, now conscious of his fatal growth, 
At once indulgent to his fear and sloth, 





* Further, ‘His character of wnting was mdeed not his own; he unhappil 
adopted that which was predominant ... his manner he had in common wit. 
others, but his sentiments were his own , upon every subject he thought for himself. 

It may be affirmed without any encomuiastic fervour that he brought to his 
poetic labours a mind replete with learning, and that his pages are embellished 
with all the ornaments which books could supply . . . and that, 1f he left versufica- 
tion yet mprovable, he left likewise from time to time such specimens of excellence 
as enabled succeeding poets to umprove It,’ 
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To some dark covert his retreat had made, 

Where no man’s eye, nor heaven’s, should invade 
His soft repose, when the unexpected sound 

Of dogs and men his wakeful ear does wound. 
Roused with the noise, he scarce believes his ear, 
Willing to think the illusions of his fear , 
Had given this false alarm, but straight his view 
Confirms, that more than all he fears is true, 
Betrayed in all bis strengths, the wood beset, 

All instruments, all arts of ruin met, 

He calls to mind his strength, and then his speed, 
His wingéd heels, and then his arméd head, 
With these to avoid, with that his fate to meet; 
But fear prevails, and bids him trust bis feet. 

So fast he flies, that his reviewing eye 

Has lost the chasers, and his ear the cry; 
Exulting, till he finds their nobler sense 

Their disproportioned speed doth recompense ; 
Then curses his conspiring feet, whose scent 
Betrays the safety which their swiftness lent.’ 


Hallam’s remarks on this poem are extremely judicious 
and just :—‘ The epithet “ majestic” Denham, conferred by 
Pope,’ conveys rather too much; but ‘Cooper’s Hill” is no 
ordinary poem. It is nearly the first instance of vigorous 
rhythmical couplets,? for Denham is incomparably less 
feeble than Browne, and less prosaic than Beaumont. 
Close in thought and nervous in language, like Davies, he 
is less hard and less monotonous ; his cadences are animated 
and various, perhaps a little beyond the regularity that 
metre demands ; they have been the guide to the finer ear 
of Dryden. Those who cannot endure the philosophic 
poetry must ever be dissatisfied with “Cooper’s Hill”; no 
personification, no ardent words, few metaphors beyond the 
common use of speech, nothing that warms, er melts, or fasci- 
nates the heart. It is rare to find lines of eminent beauty 
in Denham ;, and equally so to be struck by any one as 


* Following Dryden—see the quotition from him on p. 129. The line referred to 
occurs in Pope's ‘ Windsor Forest,’ a ‘local’ poem inspired by ‘Cooper's Hill’; in 
the ‘ Essay on Criticism’ Pope : 

‘The easy vigour of a line 
Where Denham's strength and Waller's sweetness join.’ 

* Meaning here by couplets, such only as conclude the sense with the second line, 

without ‘ overflow.’ 
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feeble or low. His language is always well chosen and per- 
spicuous, free from those strange turns of expression frequent 
in our older poets, where the reader is apt to suspect some 
error of the press, so irreconcilable do they seem with gram- 
maf or meaning. The expletive do, which the best of his 
predecessors use freely, seldom occurs in Denham ; and he 
has, in other respects, brushed away the rust of languid and 
ineffective redundances which have obstructed the popu- 
larity of men with more native genius than himself.’? 

Denham’s other work is of little account: it consists of a 

free translation of part of the Atneid, some other poems and 
translations, and a tragedy called‘ The Sophy,’? He was 
one of the Cavalier exiles, and was employed in assisting the 
Royalist cause abroad during the King’s exile. 

It remains to say a few words here on Andrew Marvell, 
Andrew the one Puritan of the age besides Milton who 
al, achieved distinction in poetry. ‘The Garden,’ 

‘The Bermudas,’ and some other short pieces are 
his best works, ‘He has depth of feeling,’ says a critic, 
‘descriptive power, melody; his study of the classics could 
not fail to teach him form ; sometimes we find in him an airy 
and tender grace which reminds us of the lighter manner of 
Milton.’ He was joint sccietary with Milton, and sat in 
Parliament after the Restoration as member for Hull, 


‘The companson by Denham between the Thames and his own poetry (adds 
Hallam) was once celebrated ‘—~ 
*O could J flow like thee and make thy stream 
My broght example, as 1t 1s my theme ; 
Though deep, yet clear , though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full,’ 

The lines contain nothing but wit, and that wit which turns on a play of words, 
They are rather ingenious in this respect, and reap est harmonious, which 1s 
ee of ther popwlanty ; but as poetry they deserve no great praise, 

te 


CHAPTER IX. 
JOUN miLTON (1608—1674), 


Minton was horn in Bread Street, Cheapside (London), 
where his father carried on his avocation of scrivener. 
The poet was sent to school at St. Paul’s, and proceeded, 
in due course, in his seventeenth year, to Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, which he finally quitted in 1632. He was a 
most diligent student, and left the university deeply read in 
the classics, acquainted with Hebrew, and conversant with 
the literatures of the moderns as well as the ancients— 
English, Italian, and French. He was, besides, skilled in 
music, in which he took deep delight, and had found time 
and inclination to lay the foundations of considerable mathe- 
matical knowledge. In spite, however, of his great attain- 
ments and his vast love of learning, he did not seek—or, at 
least, did not obtain—a college fellowship, which, though it 
might perhaps have enabled him to keep his life free from 
public cares, would have made it necessary for him to take 
holy orders. It had been, indeed, his intention at one time 
to enter the Church, but this he had abandoned ‘on coming 
to some maturity of years,’ and when he quitted Cambridge 
he returned to dwell in his father’s house at Horton (in 
Buckinghamshire) without having fixed on a profession. 
Six years (1632-8) he spent here in study, keeping ever 
Firt before him the high aim of producing some great 
Feed: work. It was during this time of preparation that 
ee ‘L’Allegro,’ ‘11 Penseroso,’ ‘Comus,’ ‘ Arcades,’ 
‘L’Allegro, and ‘Lycidas’ were written. Previous to this, 
‘Il Fense- besides some less noticeable pieces both in English 
‘Com,’ and Latin, he had written in his college days the 
‘Ama gorgeous ‘ Ode on the Nativity,’ and the lines pre- 
cgeidas fixed to the second folio edition of Shakespeare in 
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1632. A sonnet, written at the time when his university 
days were drawing to a close, was intended to accompany a 
letter to a friend who had tried to persuade him to engage 
in some profession, instead of tarrying longer amid books 
and dreams, Milton admits that he is not without misgivings 
of his own on the wisdom of his conduct, writing :— 


‘That you may see that I am something suspicious of myself, and 
do take notice of a certain belatedness in me, I am the bolder to 
senc you some of my nightward thoughts some little while ago, 
becaus they come in not altogether unfitly, made up in a Petrarchian 
stanza. ... 

‘How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stolen on his wing my three-and-twentieth year | 
My hasting days fly on with full career ; 

But my late spring no bud or blossom shew’th. 
Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth 
That I to manhood am arrived so near ; 
And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 
That some more timely-happy spirits endu'th. 
Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 
It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 
Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Task-Master’s eye.’ 


In the two companion poems, ‘ L’Allegro’ [The Joyous] 
and ‘Il Penseroso ’ [The Thoughtful], Milton describes life 
as it appears under two different aspects. ‘ Hence, loathed 
Melancholy,’ cries the joyous youth,— 


‘But come, thou Goddess fair and free, 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne, 
And by men heart-easing Mirth, 

* * x * 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 

The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 

And if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her and live with thee 

In unreproved pleasures free ; 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And, singing, startle the dull night, 

From his watch-tower in the skics, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 

Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good-morrow, 
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Through the sweetbriar or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine. 


* * % @ 


Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill : 
Sometimes walking, not unseen, 

By hedgerow elms on hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate 

Where the great sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight ; 
While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.’ 


Il Pensoroso bids ‘vain deluding joys’ begone: he will 
hear the nightingale, in her sweetest, saddest plight,’ not 
tho lark. ‘Tragedy in sceptred pall’ shall content him 
more than Hymen with the ‘pomp and feast and revelry, 
mask and antique pageantry,’ dear to L’Allegro. To ‘soft 
Lydian airs’ he prefers the solemn notes of the organ :— 


‘But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antique pil'ars massy-proof, 
And storicd windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full-voiced choir below, 
In service high and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 
And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown and mossy cell, 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew 
And every herb that sips the dew, 
Till old experience do attain 
To something like. prophetic strain.’ 
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These two masterpieces stand in a class by themselves in 
our literature. There is nothing like them before Milton 
(though doubtless he may have been influenced somewhat 
by Browne's pastorals), there is nothing fit to compare with 
them since his day. The beauty of the matter is almost 
surpassed by the technical excellences of the manner. 
‘They satisfy the critics,’ says Hallam, ‘and they delight 
mankind’; and since this is undoubtedly so, it is scarcely 
necessary to follow him in his praises of the judiciousness of 
the choice of images, the rapidity of their succession, the 
variety and pleasing quality of their allusions, the felicitous 
way in which the leading distinction of the poems is main- 
tained, and the animation of the verse. 

‘ Arcades’ is the title of (part of) a masque written for 
the entertainment of the Countess of Derby (the Lady 
Strange to whom Spenser's ‘ Tears of the Muses’ is dedi- 
cated). It is but short, consisting of some thirty rhymed 
couplets and three exquisite songs. For the stepson of the 
same lady, the Earl of Bridgewater, Milton produced 
what is not only incomparably the finest masque ever 
written, but also among the greatest of his own works. 
This is ‘ Comus,’ which was acted at Ludlow Castle on the 
inauguration of the Earl as Lord President of Wales in 
1634, his daughter and sons taking the chief parts in it.’ 
The word Comus signifies ‘ revel.’ With Milton (who may 
have been struck by the name in one of Ben Jonson’s 


* With regard to the splendour of these diimitic entertainments, im which such 
distinguished amateurs as the King and the Queen condescended to act, the following 
note (from Professor Massun) may be of interest ‘At this particular time the 
Enghsh court and aiistocracy may be said to have been masque mad Nothing so 
mignificent, for example, in th» shape of a pigeant had ever been seen in England 
as that got up by the lawyers of the Four Inns of Court in February 1634, ‘as an 
expression of their love and duty to then Majesties Months were spent in the 
ia thal Shirley was engaged to write the poetry [‘The Tnumph of Peace’); 

r Simon Joy and Mr Henry Lawes (who composed the music of ‘Comus J to 
compose the music , Inigo Jones [the famousarchitect] to construct the machinery, 
. . - The whole affair coat £21,000 The actors were chiefly handsome lawyers ’ 
. » . These shows (says Pattison),1n wh ch the dramatic element was subordinated 
to the pageantry and the music, had been popular at court im the beginning of the 
century, But the gradual growth of Puritan sentiment throughout the nation was 
chilling the taste for such entertainments The masque would have died out but 
for the publication 1n 1638 of a violent and one sided uivective aginst the stage, in 
Prynne’s “ Histriomastix” This overt attack occasioned a reition in favour of the 
drama, and there was, for ashort time, a spasmodic revival of the m isque in cavalier 
and courtly circles, It was durng this brief revival that ‘‘ Comus” was written—a 
chance thus making the future Puritan poet the last composer of a Cavalier masque, 
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masques) he is the god of Debauch, born of Bacchus and 
Circe } 


In the masque, the heroine, ‘The Lady,’ loses her brothers 
in a forest and 1s taken captive by the lewd god, whose arts 
however can avail nothing against one guarded as she is 
by chastity and virtue, by the help of a <puit who watches 
over her her brothers find and release her, wresting the 
magician’s poisonous draught from him and putting him and 
his crew to flight. We quote here some of the lines which 
‘The Lady ’ speaks onifinding herself alone in the woods .— 

‘A thousand fantasies 

Begin to throng into my memory, 
Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 
And airy tongues that syllable mens names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses 
These thoughts may startle well, but not astound 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a strong siding champion, Conscience 
O welcome, pure eyed Faith, white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering angel gut with golden wins, 
And thou, unblemished form of Chastity ! 
I see ye visibly, and now believe 
That He, the Supreme Good, to whom all things ill 
Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 
Would send a glistering guardian, if need were, 
To keep my life and honour unassailed 

* * x * 


Idid not err there does a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 

And casts a gleam over this tufted grove 

I cannot halloo to my brothers, but 

Such noise as I can make to be heard farthest 
Ill venture . 


Forthwith she sings this song -— 


‘Sweet echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st unsccn 
Within thy airy shell 
By slow Meanders margent gieen, 

And in the violet-embroidered vale 
Where the love-lorn nightingale 

Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well: 

Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are? 


* It has been pointed out that the poem owes something—at best a very tnfle— 
to a certan Latin Comus by a Dutch Puteanus, to Peeles ‘Old Wives Jale, and 
to Fletcher a ‘ Faathful Shephen dessa, 
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O, 1f thou have 
Hid them in some flowery cave, 
Tell me but where, 
Sweet queen of parley, daughter of the sphere ! 
So may’st thou be translated to the skies, 
And give resounding grace to all heaven’s harmonies.’ 


. In ‘Comus’ the poet allegorically depicts the endeavour 
of incontinent vice to overcome and corrupt virtue, and it is 
even alleged that the ‘ Revel-god is a representative of 
those whom the poet actually regarded as the living votaries 
of the view of hfe which he abhorred.’! In ‘ Lycidas,’ the 
beautiful elegy written under the form of a pastoral, whereby 
the poet has preserved the memory of his college friend 
Edward King, Milton speaks sternly of the corruptions of 
the Church, uttering a prophecy of the destruction that 
shall fall upon it :-— 


‘Last came, and last did go, 
The pilot of the Galilean lake ; 
Two massy keys he bore of metals twain 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain). 
He shook his mitred locks, and stern bespake — 
“ How well could I have spared for thce, young swain, 
Enow of such as for thcir bellies’ sake, 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold | 
Of othe1 care they little rechoning make 
Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest, 
Blind mouths! that scarce themsels es know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learned aught else the Icast 
That tothe faithful herdsman’s ait belongs |! 
V hat recks it then? What need they / They are sped ; 
And, when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw ; 
The hungry sheep look up and are not fed, 
But, swoln with wind and the 1ank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread, - 
Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said : 
But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.”’ 


- Such words find a fit place in the mouth of the poet who 
is now to bid farewell to ‘masque, and pastoral, and :idyl,’ 
and betake himself to stern political conflict, to controversy 


1 Profcaso: Ward, 
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and struggle, through which he is destined to pass before he 
returns again to the Muses as the poet of the great Epic 
and of ‘Samson Agonistes.’ 

‘Lycidas’ was written in 1637, towards the close of 
Milton’s residence at Horton. The same year his mother 
died, and in 1638 the poet—still educating himself, still un- 

Itahan xed in any profession—set out to make a tour on 

soarney, the continent, After travelling in Italy, where he 
“conversed with scholirs and found appreciative 
friends, and wrote Latin and Italian verse, he returned home, 
impelled to cut his journey short by the troublous state of 
things in England. While abroad, he had heard of the 
death of his dear friend Charles Diodate in London, and 
wrote in memory of him the last and chief of his Latin 
poems, the ‘ Epitaphium Damonis.’? 

From Miulton’s return to England at the end of the 
summer of 1639 we may date the beginning of the second 

Becond period of his activity—the period of his political 

Feriod: work and prose writings, which extends down to 

Works, the Restoration, He does not indeed appear to 
pe Coneets, have intended to throw himself at once into poli- 

1640-1600. tics, for he settled down in London as student and 
teacher, taking his sister’s sons, Edward and John Phillips, 
and some other lads as pupils. One result of this was the 
writing of his tractate ‘ Of Education,’ which was published 
in 1644, addressed to his friend Mr. Samuel Hartlib, who 
shared Milton’s enthusiasm for reform in education. His 
first prose work, however, was a treatise ‘Of Reformation 
touching Chuich Discipline in England’ (1641), in which 
he first comes forward as a champion of the Puritans; it 
was followed by a treatise ‘Of Prelatical Episcopacy,’ ‘ Ani- 
madyersions on the Remonstrants’ Defence .. . against 

Church Smectymnuus.’ ‘Apology for Smectymnuus,’ and 
Controversy. ‘The Reason of Church Government urged against 
Prelacy’; these were written 1641-2, the ‘ Prelatical 


ee ~ 


'The following 18 Hallam’s judement on his Latin verses :—‘ They are in them- 
selves full of classical elegance, of thoughts natural and pleasing, of a diction culled 
with taste from the gardens of ancient poetry, of a versification remarkably well 
cadenced and grateful to the ear. There 1s in them, without a marked onginality, 
which Latin verse can raiely admit but at the price of some incorrectness or umpro- 
pnety, amore dividual display of the poet's mind than we usually find,’ 
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Episcopacy’ being in answer to the ‘Humble Remonstrance’ 
of Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich, to which five ministeis 
had retorted under the pseudonym of Smectymuauus.! 
His next set of pamphlets is connected with his unfor- 
tunate marriage, which took place in 1643, the bride being 
Divorce Mary Powell, the young daughter of a Cavalier 
Pamphlets. xfordshire gentleman. Very shortly after the 
marriage she left her husband to visit her parents, and 
refused to return to him; it was then that his thoughts 
turned to the laws regulating the dissolution of marriage, 
and he published his pamphlet ‘ The Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divorce,’ which called forth alike the condemnation not 
only of the Episcopalians but also of the Presbyterians, 
from whom Milton was now rapidly getting separated. 
Three other pamphlets followed on the same theme (‘Judg- 
ment of Martin Bucer,’ ‘ Colasterion,’ and ‘ Tetrachordon’) ; 
but the deep personal interest which Milton must have had 
in the subject was terminated by a reconciliation which his 
wife effected by her complete submission and contrite re- 
pentance in 1645, at a time when (it is said) the poet was 
contemplating a union with another lady. It is to be added 
that she bore him three daughters, and seems to have lived 
in peace with him till her death in 1652 (she was then only 
six-and-twenty), and that Milton sheltered and protected 
her kinsfolk when they suffered in the Royalist cause. 
We now have to deal with what is probably the most 
famous of Multon’s prose writings, as it is the only 
gue” one familiar to any but the student—the ‘ Areo- 
pagitica. By an ordinance which came into 
operation in 1643, it was rendered obligatory on the author 
of a new publication to get the licence of the Commissioners 
appointed to supervise the press before such work could be 
issued.? Milton set the ordinance at defiance in publishing 
his first divorce pamphlet without licence and without 


* The word 1s formed from the initials of the authors’ names—S. Marshall, 3, 
Calamy, T. Young, M. Newcomen, W Spinstow. 

*The regulation of the press was previous to this partly in the handsof the Star- 
Chamber, the Archbishop of Cante: bury and the Bishop of London controlling the 
grauting of licences. ‘The fall of the roya] authonty did not mean the emancipa- 
tion of the press. The Parliament had no intention of letting go the control which 
the monarchy had exercised ; the ancidcnce of the coercion was to be shitt.d upon 

opponents,'— Pattison. 
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printer's name, and added insult to injury by dedicating it 
to the Parliament. He followed this up by an open (and 
quite unsuccessful) attack on the censorship of the press in 
the tract which he entitled ‘ Areopagitica': A Speech for 
the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, to the Parliament of 
England.’ Here he denounces the restrictions on liberty 
of expressing opinion with the stately eloquence and pas- 
sionate rhetoric of which he was a master. He strays more 
rarely than is usual with him in prose into labyrinthine 
constructions and syntactical jungles, while there is none of 
the rancour and scurrility which mar so much of his pole- 
mical prose ‘An intense love of liberty and truth glows 
through it; the majestic soul of Milton breathes such high 
thoughts as had not been uttered before’? It is impossible 
to select a passage from Milton’s prose which does not give 
too high or too low an idea of hi general style. We will, 
then, choose one here from the ‘ Areopagitica’ which exhibits 
him at his best -— 


‘Good and evil we know 1n the field of this wo1ld grow up together 
almost inseparably, and the knowledge of good 18 so involved and 
interwoven with the knowledge of evil, and in so many cunning 
resemblances hardly to be discerned, that those confused seeds which 
were imposed upon Psyche as an incessant labour to cull out and 
sort asunder were not more intermixed It was from out the rind of 
one apple tasted that the knowledge of good and evil, as two twins 
cleaving together, leaped forth into the world. And perhaps this 1s 
that doom which Adam fell into of knowing good and evil-~that 1s 
to say, of knowing good by evil, As therefore the state of man now 
18, what wisdom can theie be to choose, what continuance to forbear, 
without the knowledge of evil? He that can apprehend and con- 
sider vice with all her baits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, 
and yet distinguish, and yet prefer that which 1s truly better, he 1s 
the true wayfaring Christian I cannot praise a fugitive and clois- 
tered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that neve sallies out and 


* The name is taken from the Areopagitic Oration of Isocrates, a wnitten speech 
like Milton s, also addressed to the national council Areopagus (Ares Hill) was 
the meeting place of the Atheman BovaAy 

* From Hallam, who, however, adds ‘ Yet even here he aia hearar'd sinks 10 & 
single instant, as 1s usual with our old writers, from his highest flights to the 
ground His intermixture of familiar with learned phraseology 1s unpleasing, his 
structure 18 affectedly elaborate, and he seldom reaches any harmony If he turns 
to invective, it 18 meie mbaldrous vulganty blended with pedantry; his wit 1s 
always poor and without ease An absence of idiomatic grace, and an use of harsh 
inversions violating the rules of the lynguage, distinguish in general the {prose} 
writings of Milton, and require, in order to compensate them, such high beauties as 
will sometimes occur,’ 
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sces-her adversary, but slinks ont of the race where that immortal 
garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat. <Assuredly we 
bring not innocence into the wold, we bring impurity much rather, 
that which purifies us is trial, and trial is by what is contrary. That 
virtue, therefore, which is but a youngling in the contemplation of 
evil, and knows not the utmost that vice promises to her followers, 
and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, nota pure ; her whiteness is but 
an excremental whiteness ; which was the reason why our sage and 
serious poet Spenser, whom I dare be known tothink a better teacher 
than Scotus or Aquinas, describing true temperance under the person 
of Guion, brings him in with his palmer through the cave of Mammon 
and the bower of earthly bliss, that he might see and know and yet 
abstain.’ 

Milton’s is not a prose that will do for everyday pur- 
poses ; it is too rarely pedestrian. When it is not soaring 
high aloft amid the clouds, it isonly too frequently dragging 
flabbily and formlessly through the mire. 

We must pass over very briefly the rest of Milton’s prose 
and political work, and hasten towards the crowning work 

of his hfe. About 1647 he gave up teaching, his 

Sei father’s death having left him with a compe- 
sup, 10149 tence ; and in 1619 he accepted the post of Latin 
‘Eikono- Secretary to the Council of State. The ‘Hikono- 
klastes’ klastes’! and the Latin treatises,? in which he 
Salmasius, loudly defended his country and poured invective 
Bhindness, C0 S@lmasius and Morus, have not added anything 
1652. to the writer’s reputation. Unfortunately they 
were helping to destroy his eyesight. At the time 

when he was writing the ‘ Defensio pro Populo,’ in 1651, the 
sight of the left eye had entirely gone, and he tells his readers 
that now he must either neglect the duty of answering Sal- 
masius, imposed on him by the Parliament, or suffer complete 
loss of sight. ‘I could not but obey that inward monitor, I 
know not what, that spake to me from Heaven,’ he says, 
and continues his work, becoming totally blind in 1652, the 
year of his first wife's death. Four years later he married 
a second time; but the union, which, to judge from the 


ee 


* Image breaker. This book 1s an answer to the ‘ Eikon Basilike; or, the Por- 
traiture of his Most Sacred Majesty in his Solitude and Sufferings,’ which was 
published shortly after the execution of Charles I., and wassupposed to have been 
wnitten by him. Its author was Dr, Gauden, Bishop of Worcester. 

**Defensio pro Populo Anghecano,’ 1651; ‘ Befensio Secunda,’ 1654; ‘Pro fe 
Defensio contra Morum,’ 1655. 
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sonnet to his wife’s memory, was of the happiest, was put 
an end to in little over a year by her death. This is the 
place perhaps for a word on the Sonnets, the only poetry he 
indulged himself in for the score of years following 
the time when the troubled state of the country 
called him back from Italy. We have already quoted the 
sonnet on his twenty-third birthday. There are others 
which, like this, are purely personal; as, for instance, that 
which is probably the sublimest of them—the one on his 
blindness. Some, on the other hand, are partly political, as is 
this, where he breathes forth his indignation on the massacre 
of the Vaudois in 1655 :— 
‘ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered in the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Even them who kept their faith so pure of old, 
When all our fathers woishipped stocks and stones ! 
Forget not; in Thy book record their groans 
Who were Thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks, Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashe: sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who, having learnt Thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe.’ 

In the year 1658, in which Milton lost his beloved second 
wife, the Protector died, and with him the hope of a con- 
tinuation of the Commonwealth. Milton remained at his 
post as Latin Secretary (his assistant-secretary and friend, the 
poet Andrew Marvell, doing a large part of the work), and 
continued to write on behalf of the cause he loved, which 
was, however, now doomed. While Charles was at the gate, 
and all things were ripe for his return, he was composi 
treatises and pouring out advice," until the Restoration 
(May 1660) forced him to look to his personal safety. He 
lay in hiding for a while, and subsequently in custody for a 
short time ; two of his books were burnt by the common 
hangman, but no punishment was inflicted on him. And 


Sonnets. 


1¢ A Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes,’ ‘ Considerations towards the 
Likeliest Means to remove Hirelings out of the Church,’ ‘ Ready and Easy Way to 
establish a Free Commonwealth,’ etc. (1659-60), 
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now, fortunately, his part in political strife was over, 
el was free to devote himself entirely to far greater 
work, 
As far back as 1641, at least seventeen years before he 
Thira actually began to write his great Epic, Milton had 
Waxec;, in his ‘Reason of Church Government’ declared 
~ his intention of devoting himself to 


* Paradise 
Lost,’ ‘a work not to be raised from the heat of youth or the 


1667. vapours of wine, hke that which flows at waste from the 
‘Paradise PEN of some vulgar amonst, or the trencher-fury of some 
Regained,’ riming parasite, nor to be obtained by the invocation of 

1671. Dame Memory and her suen daughters; but by devout 
‘Samson Prayer to that Eternal Spimt who can enrich with all 
Agomstes’ utterance and knowledge, and sends out His Seraphim 

1671. with the hallowed fire of His altar to touch and purify the 

lips of whom He pleases. 


_ What the exact nature of that work was to be he had 

evidently not quite determined, though the subject which 
he ultimately selected appears at the head of several score 
others in a list made out in 1640. Previous to that, he 
seems to have almost definitely made choice of ‘ Arthur ’ as 
the hero of the great work he intended to write; and, in- 
deed, the lines which occur in the Latin poem, written at 
Naples (1638-9) to his host Manso, show that his thoughts 
had early turned that way. However, he does not appear 
to have commenced any poem on this subject, but between 
the years 1639-42 he made no less than four schemes, or 
‘ drafts,’ for a work which was to be called ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
or ‘Adam Unparadized.’ Of these, two are mere lists of 
‘the Persons,’ whilst the other two are short abstracts, or 
‘plots,’ of a drama, which was evidently the form the poet 
originally intended to give to his work. During the storms 
of the Civil Wars, however, the cares and troubles of public 
employment nd controversy left him little leisure for a task 





*They are thus translated by Cowper : 

‘ Should I recall hereafter into rhyme 
The kings and heroes of my native chme? 
Arthur, the chief, who, even now, prepares 
In subterraneous being, future wars, 
With all his martial knights, to be restored 
Each to his seat around the federal boaid! 
And oh! if spirit fail me not, disperse 
Our Saxon plunderers in trumphant verse, 
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for which, as he said, ‘ industriously selected reading, steady 
observation, insight into all seemly and generous arts and 
affairs,’ were in the highest degree needful ; and it was not 
till the year of Cromwell’s death that Milton actually began 
to carry out his project. After the Restoration, though 
‘fallen on evil days... 
And evil tongues, 
In darkness, and with dangers compassed round 
And solitude,’ 

he was left to finish his life in peaceful neglect and diligent 
obscurity.. ‘Paradise Lost’ was finished either in 1663 
(when Milton married for the third time) or in one of the 
two years following, and Milton took the MS. with him 
to the cottage at Chalfont St. Giles (Buckinghamshire) to 
which he had retreated to avoid the Plague, which was 
raging in London in 1665. It was not published till 1667 
—the delay was probably due to the Fire and the interrup- 
tion of all business consequent thereon— when it appeared 
under the title of ‘ Paradise Lost: a Poem written in Ten 
Books.’ In the second edition, however (1674), it was 
divided into twelve books (by splitting Books vii. and x.), in 
which form it has remained. ‘ Paradise Regained’ and 
‘Samson Agonistes’ were published together in 1671, three 
yeais before Milton’s death. According to an anecdote of 
Milton’s friend, the Quaker Ellwood, the former of the two 
was written in part, at any 1ate, at Chalfont, and perhaps 
was finished there. 

‘The first thing to be considered in an epic poem is the 
fable,’ says Addison; and in doing this we can 
H alreats scarcely avoid taking ‘ Paradise Lost’ and ‘ Para- 
pimdve, dise Regained’ together. The former poem deals 

ee with the rebellion of the angels, the creation, the 
temptation of man, and the fall; the second with the temp- 
tation of the Son of God, and His victory. The subject: 
matter is, of course, taken from the Scriptures, but inasmuch 
as many other writers have dealt with the same or similar 
themes, there has been much ingenuity spent on trying to 
find sources from which Milton may have derived some 
part of his poems. This is not a matter of much, if of any, 
importance, seeing that the two poems as we have them 
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ar on every portion of them the stamp of Milton’s own 
be culiar genius, and aie in every way his own. It would 
pec strange indeed if in the course of his vast reading the 
be ‘ghts or expressions of other writers had not here and 
thoi'e suggested to him ideas which are reflected in his 
ther ,s; but there does not seem any reason to think that 
work any way ‘borrowed’ the ideas or ‘ copied’ the writings 
he in vers. 
of oth ‘ ‘fable’ of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ as Milton tells it, may be 
The y divided into three parts: (a) the rebellion of the 
rough! and their material strife with God (Books i., ii, iii, 
angels“) greater part of v.,vi.);(8) the creation of man- 
and the intercession of the Messiah, and the conditions 
kind, thNexistence (touched on in Books i., iv., and part of 
of man’s ‘ii.); and (y) the wiles of Satan against man, the 
V., Vii., viion of Eve and Adam, and their expulsion (Books 
transgress“ Paradise Regained’ differs.from its predecessor 
ix,-xii.). ther a dramatic poem than an epic; it is a poem 
_ in being rajh one episode in the life of Christ, and the only 
dealing wit\cter in it is Satan. It lacks that ‘ interest of 
other charafhich ‘ Paradise Lost’ has in the highest degree, 
the story’ wiing the fact that the conclusion is perfectly 
nvtwithstandly the reader, and the number of human 
anticipated blimited to two, who are not introduced till 
characters is k, and have no part in Books vi. and vii., and 
the fourth boolviii, It must be added, however, that the 
very little in ed as moving Satan and his crew doubtless 
passions depictake them very ‘human’ in our eyes. One 
do much to mery has been frequently dwelt on, and that 
defect in the stad not Adam, is the hero of the epic. To 
is that Satan, aknswered that Milton had no intention of 
this it has been is hero, but that Christ is really the heroic 
making Adam him ; and this is true enough if we consider 
Figure of the poend ‘ Paradise Regained’ together; for in 
‘ Paradise Lost’ stan is not only vanquished ignominiously, 
the latter poem Sa us a mean, shifty, paltry creature, as 


but appears befor 
————— 


¢es from which it has been stated Milton may have de- 
* Some of the chief som ‘Adamo’ (which Voltaire thinks he might have seen 


: ‘anzn Masan Marini*e Grating’ ‘Adamna EKvunl’? Tanh. 
rived hints are : ae 


acted in Italy), Alfa, ! af 
mann’s ‘ Bellum Angelict 
translation of ‘Du Bartas, 
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contrasted with the haughty, desperate devil of the earl a 
work, Perhaps, however, the whole question is too iné,,_ 
tricably bound up with the amount of faith that the TAY jon 
places in the details of the story and the particular wat, 7 
which he may happen to view the relation of gods, demons. 
and man, to allow of its being in any way adequatel 
ticised from a literary standpoint. We certainly di) jo¢ 
see any justification for a laudation of ‘the merits o¢ ing 
material for a work of art’ on the strength of its not },;, 
‘for Hector or for Dido that our sympathy is dem... god 
It is our happiness or misery that is at stake.’? Iti, ite 
conceivable that Homer or his hearers may have fa), (15:. 
happiness quite as closely bound up in Hector’s a8 W 4 ours in 
Adam. In any case, it is obvious that this sort off « norig? 
will depend on the reader’s, rather than the writ}, tacta 
so that it appears the way in which the poet hn dios his 
theme is a far more important matter than the t$, ono itself 
so long as this be neither insignificant nor ridicufj.,. 
The chief characteristics of Milton’s epic may}. symmed 
up in the word ‘sublimity.’ His imagination: ;, lofty and 
grand, his style majesticand sonorous. Magnifs n+ imagery 
with him seems to be merely the fit and nati...) accompa- 
niment and expression of magnificent ideas." 1} i. in hig 
sublimest conceptions that his language most aptly fits his 
thought. When he deals with more cOMMOn place matters 
(which is seldom enough), the effect is thatJ of second-rate 
musical compositions played by a great artis: on a splendid 
instrument. ‘A feeling of spaciousness s1\ as no other 
poet gives’ is the description given by Loway of the effect 
produced by the ‘ vistas and avenues’ of Mition’s verse. It 
would be idle to quote long passages to Justify this state- 
ment. No one who reads ‘Paradise Lé.4> can fail to be 
struck at once with this peculiar power of wilton. He can 
exercise it in half a do7en lines :— 
Here let the, 

Who boast in mortal things, and won dering tell 

Of Babel, and the works of Memphial, in 

Learn how their greatest monuments o¢ fame 


‘Mark Pattison in the ‘English Poets, vol. }. : ‘ 
much the same grounds. i, Adéason bas praised it on 
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And strength and art are easily outdone 
By spirits reprobate, and in an hour, 
What in an age they, with incessant toil 
And hands innumerable, scarce perform.’ 
P. L,, i. 692-699, 


Ile can make us feel it in a few syllables :— 


‘Who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
These thoughts that wander through eternity ?’—ii. 148. 


Or he can sustain the spell through scores and scores of 
lines, as in Book xi. and elsewhere. 

The prime defects that are to be noted in ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
are more easily felt than defined in certain parts of the 
poem, such as in Book vi., where the employment by Satan 
and his forces of ‘devilish engines’ (7.e. cannon) strikes one 
as being ludicrous iather than terrible; or in Book ii., where 
the description of Death and his mother Sin and ‘the 
yelling monsters—hourly conceived and hourly born,’ disgusts 
rather than awes. His use of certain words now and then 
which raise a comical and commonplace image in our mind, 
and very often mar the whole of a beautiful passage, is 
fortunately not frequent. Perhaps the lines 391-396 in 
Book vy. will exemplify this blemish :— 


‘ Raised of prassy turf 
Their table was, and mossy seats had roun], 
And on her ample square, from side to side, 
All Autumn piled. though Spring and Autumn here 
Danced hand-in-hand. A while discourse they held—~ 
No fear lest dinner cool,’ 


Of the metre Mi'ton uses he himself says :— 


‘The measure is English heroic verse without rime, as that of 
Homer in Greek and of Virgil in Latin~rime being no 
The metre necessary adjunct or true ornament of poem or good verse, 
of the . P ° : 
in longer works especially, but the invention of a barbarous 
age, to set off wretched matter and lame metre; graced, 
indeed, since by the use of some modern poets, carried away by 
custom, but much to their own vexation, hindrance, and constraint 
to express many things otherwise, and for the most part worse, than 
else they would have expressed them. Not without cause, therefore, 
some both Italian and Spanish poets of prime note have rejected rime 
both in longer and shorter works, as have also long since our best 
English tragedies, as a thing of itself to all judicious ears trivial and 
of no true musical delight; which consists only in apt numbers, fit 
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quantity of syllables, and the sense variously drawn out from one 
verse into another, not in the jingling sound of like endings—a fault 
avoided by the learned ancients both in poetry and all good oratory. 
This neglect, then, of rime so little is to be taken for a defect, though 
it may seem so perhaps to vulgar readers, that it rather is to be 
esteemed an example set, the first in English, of ancient liberty 
recovered to heroic poem from the troublesome and modern bondage 
of riming.’ : 
It will be seen from the above that Milton rejoiced in the 
‘overflow’ from line to line. By its use he is able to intro- 
duce a great amount of variety into his versification, inas- 
much as the pause in the line shifting wherever sense and 
harmony require, his verse never becomes monotonous and 
stiff. The normal decasyllabic heroic line, whether in blank 
verse or rhyme, is said to consist of five iambs following one 
after another, as in this line (Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man’) :— 


‘The scale | of séns- | ual mént- | al péw’rs | ascénds’ ; 


and in this actual form Pope sometimes, Dryden less fre- 
quently, uses it. This is the line of five accents, and 
Milton sparingly employs it in this precise form, which even 
the ‘correctest’ poets vary by using a trochee (accented 
followed by unaccented) after a pause (especially at the 
beginning of each line) and elsewhere. But a large number 
of Milton’s lines contain no more than four accents, anil 
many of them only three, and by combining these, shifting 
the position of the pause in the line, and employing every 
variety of cadence, he has produced an epic metre surpassed 
perhaps by none. Take for a very brief example of his ait 
such lines as these :— 


‘Would thou hadst hearkened to my views, and stayed 
With me, as 1 besought thee, when that strange 
Desire of wandering, this unhappy morn, 
I know not whence, possessed thee! We had then 
Remained still happy—not, as now, despoiled 
Of all our yood, shamed, naked, miserable ! 
Let none henceforth seek needless cause to approve 
The faith they owe ; when earnestly they seek 
Such proof, conclude they soon begin to fail.’ 
P, L., ix, 1134-1143, 


In the above nine lines the reader will observe that there 
aie two with three accents (in line 4, however, possibly the 
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word know may have an accent), three with four accents, 
and four with five. Of these, line 7 is the only one which 
can be said to consist of five iambs, and there it is rather 
doubtful whether henceforth should be read ‘ hénceforth,’ or 
‘henceférth,’ Every line, it will be noted, ‘overflows’ 
except line 6. This line, it will be observed, has five 
accented syllables, three of which come together. Of course 
it is open to any one to read it :— 


‘Of al | our godd | shamed, nd- | ked, mis | ’rablé,’ 


but if we read Milton like this the harmony and melody of 
his verse are far toseek. Words like ‘to approve’ in line 7 
and ‘miserable’ in line 6 are sometimés written for metrical 
purposes ‘t’ approve,’ ‘ mis’rable’; but it seems quite 
sible to preserve the rhythm of the lines without eliding the 
vowels. It is, however, to be remarked that Milton scarcely 
ever makes-use of an extra syllable at the end of a line in 
‘Paradise Lost’; this liberty, which is frequently indulged 
in by the dramatists, and by Milton in his earlier poems, is 
uced to a limited extent in ‘Paradise Regained,’ eg. :— ~ 

‘ As thou to thy reproach may’st well remem- | ber.’ —P. B., iii. 


We come now to his last poem, the death of the blind 
champion in slavery. 


‘In the modelling of this poem, with good reason, the ancients 
: and Italians are rather followed, as of much more authority 
donne »and fame. The measure of verse used in the Chorus is of 
“all sorts, called by the Greeks Monostrophic, or rather 
Apolelymenon, without regard had to Strophe, Antistrophe, or Epode, 
which were a kind of stanzas framed only for the music, then used 
with the Chorus that sung; not essential to the poem, and therefore 
not material ; or, being divided into stanzas or pauses, they may be 
called Allgostropha. Division into act and scene, referring chiefly 
to rai stage (for which this work was never intended), is here 
omitted. 


This is an extract from Milton’s preface to ‘Samson 
Agonistes,’ wherein he justifies his composing ‘that sort of 
dramatic poem called tragedy,’ ‘the gravest, moralest, and 
most profitable of all poems’; therefore said by Aristotle to 
be of power, by raising pity and fear, or terror, to purge 
the mind of those and such-like passions—that is, to temper 
and reduce them to just measure with a kind of delight, 

L. I. 11 
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stirred up by reading or seeing those passions well imitated. 
That Milton had no feeling against stage-plays, as such, is 
evident from his praise of ‘ the well-trod stage’ (‘ L'Allegro’), 
his noble verses on Shakespeare, and his early masques, 
‘Arcades’ and ‘Comus.’ As we have seen, he had even 
planned a drama on the subject of ‘ Paradise Lost’ before 
he gave it its epic form; and it is highly probable that he 
would have written more frequently in the dramatic form 
but for the fact that Puritan public opinion was altogether 
opposed to the stage, so that theatres were shut by order 
of Parliament (from 1642-60). Milton, in the preface from 
which we have quoted above, finds it necessary to quote the 
authority of St. Paul and of Gregory Nazianzen ‘to vindi- 
cate tragedy from the small esteem, or rather infamy, which 
in the account of many it undergoes at this day, with other 
common interludes ; happening through the poet’s error of 
intermixing comic stuff with tragic sadness and gravity, or 
introducing trivial and vulgar persons ; which by all judi- 
cious hath been counted absurd, and brought in without 
discretion, corruptly to gratify the people.’' Milton has no 
intention to corruptly gratify the people by the production 
of an entertaining sensational play; he has sought to 
‘ justify the ways of God to man,’ he saysin ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
and he seeks to perform the same task in his dramatic 
poem. It is scarcely necessary to point out how in many 
ways he has identified himself with Samson Agonistes (the 
Struggler); the strong personal feelings which constantly 
break forth in his epics pervade the whole of his drama. 
Like Samson, he is wrecked by the falseness of woman— 
blind, helpless, among the Philistines. Looking back in his 
forsaken old age on his chaste, pious youth, and the stormy 
contests amid which his manhood had been passed, he might 
well say, like Samson, 
*I was his nursling once, and choice delight, 
His destined from the womb, 
Promised by heavenly message twice descending. 
Under his special eye 


Abstemious I grew up and thrived amain; 
He led me on to mightiest deeds, 


The date of his writing thus is 1668, or one of the two years following. 
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Above the nerve of mortal arm, 

Against the uncircumcised, our enemies, 

But now hath cast me off as never known, 
And to those cruel enemies, 

Whom I by his appointment had provoked, 
Left me all helpless, with the irreparable loss 
Of sight—reserved alive to be repeated 

The subject of their cruelty or scorn. 

Nor am I in the list of them that hope; 
Hopeless are all my evils, all remediless ; 
This one prayer yet remains, might I be heard, 
No long petition—speedy death, 

The close of all my miseries and the balm.’ 


The despairing mood is, however, not the prevalent one, 
for the. poem is the glorification of the Almighty, who, 
after duly punishing His disobedient creature, makes him 
the instrument of the downfall of the foes of Samson’s race, 
and*the means of its deliverance. ‘The circumscription of 
time, wherein the whole drama begins and ends, is, accord- 
ing to ancient rule and best example, within the space of 
twenty-four hours,’! and the action passes rapidly before our 
eyes. We see Samson first led out to rest awhile during 
the festivity of the Philistines in honour of Dagon: his 
countrymen (the Chorus) come to visit him and endeavour 
to console him; Manoah, too, his father, is there seeking 
to ransom him; there are two episodes, viz., the dialogue 
between Samson and his false wife Dalila, and that between 
him and the giant Harapha; then, when his ‘ giantship is 
gone, somewhat crestfallen,’ an officer of the Philistines 
comes to bid him makesport in the temple. Samson at first 
refuses to go, but presently, feeling the inspiration of God 
within him, complies. The catastrophe is told to the Chorus 
and Manoah, who hear the crash of the falling temple, by 
an Israelite who witnessed it. ‘Samson hath quit himself,’ 
Manoah bursts forth exultantly, 

‘Like Samson, and heroically hath finished 
A life heroic—on his enemies 
Fully revenged.... 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 


” Preface to ‘ Samson Agonistes,’ where Milton makes it plain that he has modelled 
his poem by the examples of Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
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rd ear or biame; nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.’ 


Milton has allowed us to catch glimpses of his soul, to 
form some mental conception of his vast powers in all 
his works; into this poem, written at the close of his life, 
he seems literally to have projected himself. Here are the 
last strains of his noble music, in which is summed up the 
Miltonic belief ; it is put into the mouth of Samson’s faithful 
friends :— 


‘ All is best, though we oft doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of Highest Wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found in the close. 
Oft He seems to hide His face, 
But unexpectedly returns, 
And to His faithful champion hath in place 
Bore witness gloriously ; whence Gaza mourns, 
And all that band them to resist 
His uncontrollable intent ; 
His servants He with new acquist 
Of true experience, from this great event, 
With peace and consolation hath dismissed, 
And calm of mind—all passion spent.’ 


CHAPTER X, 


THE PROSE (1580—1625): HOOKER, BACON, RALEIGH, ETO, 


Hooker was born at Heavitree, in‘Devonshire, and received 
Richarad DiS early education at the Exeter Grammar School. 
Hooker, His parents were in poor circumstances; but the 
(1552-1600). help of a more prosperous relative, and the friend- 
ship of Bishop Jewel, enabled the young Hooker to go to 
Corpus: Christi College, Oxford. A diligent student at the 
University, he was rewarded by a fellowship in 1577, and 
took holy orders four years later. After holding a living 
in Buckinghamshire for a short time, he was appointed to 
the Mastership of the Temple, obtaining this preferment 
through the good offices of Archbishop Sandys and Bishop 
Whitgift. His fellow-competitor for the mastership, Travers, 
was an ardent Puritan, while Hooker was a staunch sup- 
porter of the Church of England as by law established. 
Travers, though unsuccessful in his effoit, remained in his 
post as afternoon-lecturer at the Temple, and preached 
Calvinistic doctrines: Hooker, in his discourses, combated 
these views. ‘The pulpit,’ wrote Fuller, ‘spake pure 
Canterbury in the morning, and Geneva in the afternoon.’ 
As one consequence of these differences of views, Hooker 
was charged by Travers with heresy, a charge to which 
Hooker replied. Moreover, he determined to undertake a 
general investigation and a systematic exposition of the 
fundamental principles on which the constitution of the 
Church is based. To obtain proper leisure for his studies, 
he sought a quiet country rectory in place of his dis- 
putatious Tondon post. The living of Boscombe, in Wiltshire, 
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was bestowed on him; and there he wrote the first four 
books of his great work, ‘The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity.’ 
He was subsequently transferred to the wealthier parish 
of Bishopsbourne, near Canterbury, where he died in 1600. 
From his ‘ Life,’ as written by Walton, it seems that he 
was much ‘henpecked’ by the shrewish and uninteresting 
wife whom he married soon after taking orders. 

‘The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity’ was planned to 
consist of eight books; these, according to his scheme 
of ‘Things handled in the Books,’ treat: (I.) Of Laws in 
General ; (II.) Of the Use of Divine Law contained in 
Scripture: whether that is the only Jaw which ought 
to serve for our direction in all things without exception ; 
(III.) Of Laws concerning Ecclesiastical Polity : whether 
the form thereof be in Scripture so set down that no 
addition or change is lawful; (IV.) Of general exceptions 
taken against the Laws of our Polity, as being Popish, 
and banished out of certain Reformed Churches. Book V 
deals with ‘the Public Religious Duties of the Church,’ and 
the manners of performing them. Book VI. should have 
discussed ‘the Power of Jurisdiction which the reformed 
platform claimeth unto Lay Elders.’ Book VII. sets forth 
the Benefits of Episcopacy; and VIII. enters into the 
relations between Church and State. The first four books 
were published about 1593, and the fifth appeared in 1597. 
The remaining three were not issued in their author's 
lifetime, and doubts exist as to their genuineness: it is 
thought that Books VII. and VIII. were manufactured 
or pieced together from notes made by Hooker for the 
great work, in which Book VI. (as we have it) appears to 
be entirely out of place. In the first book Hooker thus 
sets forth the motives that urge him to his task :— 


‘The Laws of the Church, whereby for so many ages together we 
have been guided in the exercise of Christian religion, and the service 
of the true God, our rites, customs, and orders of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, are called in question: we are accused as men that will not 
have Christ Jesus to rule over them,: but have wilfully cast his 
statutes behind their backs, hating to be reformed and made subject 
unto the sceptre of his discipline. Behold, therefore, we offer the 
laws whereby we live unto the general trial and jvdgment of the 
whole world; heartily beseeching Almighty God, whom we desire 
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to serve according to his own will, that both we and others (all 
kind of ee affection being clean laid aside) may have eyes to 
see and hearts to embrace the things that in his sight are most 
acceptable. 

‘And because the point about which we strive is the quality of our 
laws, our first entrance hereinto cannot better be made, than with 
consideration of the nature of law in general, and of that law which 
giveth life unto all the rest, which are commendable, just and good ; 
namely, the law whereby the Eternal himself doth work. Pro- 
ceeding from hence to the law, first of Nature, then of Scripture, we 
shall have the easier access unto those things which come after to 
be debated, concerning the particular cause and question which we 
have in hand.’ 


Hooker’s place as a stylist is generally regarded as a 
very exalted one. ‘The great treatise,’ says Mr. Lee, ‘ first 
proved the capacity of English prose for treating severe 
topics with a force and beauty which the great classical 
models rarely excelled. Hooker’s style is based on Latin 
models, and is often cumbrous and stiff; but it never lacks 
solidity or dignity. He was a thorough logician in the 
arrangement of his sentences, always giving the emphatic 
word the emphatic place, even at the cost of intricacies of 
construction ; and was keenly sensitive to the harmonious 
sequence of words, “ His style,” says Fuller, “was long 
and pithy, driving on a whole flock of clauses before he 
comes to the close of a sentence”; but, although he demands 
his reader’s full attention, he is not unduly prolix, and 
exhorts, by his own intellectual cogency, his reader's acqui- 
escence in his conclusions, In his own day the grandeur 
of his literary style excited the sneers of his enemies, who 
charged him with sacrificing religious fervour to culture and 
philosophy. Swift asserts that Hooker... had written 
so naturally that his English had survived all changes of 
fashion. In Hallam’s phrase, “ Hooker not only opened 
the mine, but explored the depths, of our native eloquence.” 
From a literary point of view, Hooker must be ranked with 
Bacon.’ 

Francis Bacon was the son of Sir Nicholas, the Lord 

Keeper of the Privy Seal. After his education at 

Bacon Cambridge, and a sojourn on the Continent, he 
(1561-1626). turned to the law, and was called to the Bar in 
1582. Two years later he entered Parliament, and began at 
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once to play a prominent part in affairs At Elizabeth's 
court he had powerful enemies, as well as some friends; and 
he received no office from the Queen, save the reversion of 
a post which did not fall vacant for many years. He was, 
however, one of the counsel chosen to conduct the impeach- 
ment of Essex, and has been much blamed for the warmth 
with which he attacked-his benefactor. After the accession 
of James I., he became in turn Solicitor-General, Attorney- 
General, and Lord Chancellor, being dismissed from the last 
dignity, in 1621, on the ground of corruption.! 

Of Bacon's works, the larger (but perhaps not the most 
important) part is written in Latin; for he was firmly 
impregnated with the belief of the more enduring value 
of the classical tongues, as compared with modern idioms. 
His first published work, however, was an English ‘ Ad- 
vertisement touching the Controversies of the Church of 
England.’ In English, too, are written the famous ‘ Essays,’ 
of which the first ten were published in 1597, being followed 
by some thirty more in 1612, and completed (the whole 
number being now fifty-eight) in the year before his death. 
It is to these Essays that he owes his commanding position 
in our literature—a position, however, which would have 
been high had it only been due to his other works in English, 
the chief of which are: the ‘Advancement of Learning’ 
(1605), the ‘History of the Reign of Henry VII.’ (1622), 
‘Sylva Sylvarum’ (published posthumously), and a frag- 
mentary ‘ New Atlantis.’ 

His chief Latin work—and that on which his fame as a 
philosopher mainly rests—is the ‘Novum Organum.’ This 
and the ‘Advancement of Learning’ (translated by its 
author, and much enlarged as ‘De Augmentis Scientiarum ’) 
were to form parts of the ‘Instauratio Magna,’ a great 
project never completed. ‘De Augmentis,’ with its survey 
of the state of learning, was to be the first section. Next 
should follow the ‘Novum Organum,’ showing the way in 
which new truths could be discovered, the mode advocated 
being what is now known as the inductive method—urging 





* It may be well to point out to the student that, though he is generally known 
as ‘Lord Baoon,’ that designation is incorrect. He was Sir Francis Bacon, then 
Baron Verulam, and finally Viscount 8t. Albans. 
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the necessity of going ‘from particular things to those which 
are but one step more general, from those to others of still 
greater extent, and so on to such as are universal.’ Other 
sections were to comprise: (iii.) ‘Phenomena Universi,’ a 
history of Nature, of which ‘Sylva Sylvarum’ is a speci- 
men ; (iv.) ‘Scala Intellectus,’ the ladder of the intellect, 
or specimens of the application of the new organ; (v.) 
‘Prodromi, the forerunners of the new philosophy, an 
account of results arrived at without the aid of the new 
organ ; and (vi.) ‘ Philosophia Secunda, or Active Science,’ 
of which no fragment seems to have been written. It was 
to contain ‘the result of the application of the new philo- 
sophy to all the phenomena of the universe.’ 

The following extract from the Essays (‘Of Expense’) is 
an illustration of the close-packed, clear, half-epigrammatic 
style in which Bacon.clothes his acute worldly wisdom :—~ 


‘Riches are for spending, and spending for honour and good actions, 
therefore extraordinary expense must be limited by the worth of the 
occasion; for voluntary undoing may be as well for a man’s country 
as for the kingdom of heaven, But ordinary expense ought to be 
limited by a man’s estate, and governed with such regard as it be 
within his compass, and not subject to deceit and abuse of servants, 
and ordered to the best show, that the bills may be less than the 
estimation abroad. Certainly if a man will keep but of even hand, 
his ordinary expenses ought to be but to the half of his receipts; and 
if he think to wax rich, but to the third part. It is no baseness for 
the greatest to descend and look into their own estate. Some forbear 
it, not upon negligence alone, but doubting to bring themselves into 
melancholy, in respect they shall find it broken. But wounds cannot 
be cured without searching. He that cannot look into his own estate 
at all had need both choose well them whom he employeth, and 
change them often, for new are more timorous and less subtle. He 
that can look into his estate but seldom, it béhoveth him to turn all 
to certainties. A man had need, if he be plentiful in some kind of 
expense, to be as saving again in some other: as if he be plentiful 
in diet, to be saving in apparel ; if he be plentiful in the hall, to be 
saving in the stable, and the like, For he that is plentiful in expenses 
of all kinds will hardly be preserved from deeay....’ 


‘It is characteristic of Bacon’s philosophical writings,’ says 
Hallam, ‘that they have in them a spirit of movement, 
& perpetual reference to what man is to do in order to an 
end, rather than to his mere speculation upon what is. 
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In his Essays this is naturally still more prominent. They 
are, as quaintly described in the title-page of the first 
edition, “places (/oct) of persuasion and dissuasion”; counsels 
for those who would be great as well as wise. They are 
such as sprang from a mind ardent in two kinds of ambition, 
and hesitating whether to found a new philosophy or to 
direct the vessel of the state. We perceive, however, that 
the immediate reward attending greatness, as is almost 
always the case, gave it a preponderance in his mind; and, 
hence, his Essays are more often political than moral: they 
deal with mankind, not in their general faculties or habits, 
but in their mutual strife, their endeavours to rule others 
or to avoid their rule. . . . The transcendent strength of 
his mind is visible in the whole tenor of these Essays, 
unequal as they must be from the very nature of such 
compositions. They are deeper and more discriminating 
than any earlier, or almost any later, work in the English 
language, full of recondite observation, long matured and 
carefully sifted. It is true that we might wish for more 
vivacity and ease. Bacon, who had much wit, had little 
gaiety; his Essays are consequently stiff and grave, where 
the subject might have been touched with a lively hand... . 
The sentences have sometimes too apophthegmatic a form, 
and want coherence ; the historical instances, though far less 
frequent than with Montaigne, have a little the look of 
pedantry to our eyes. But it is from this condensation, 
from this gravity, that the work derives its peculiar 
impressiveness. Few books .. . are more generally read: 
. . » few in our language so well repay the pains, or afford 
more nourishment to the thoughts.’ 

There is undoubtedly no Elizabethan writer who can 
Sir Walter Claim to stand beside Bacon and Hooker as their 
Ralegh peer in prose; yet one at least is, when at his 
(1562-1618). best, as fine a writer as either of them. This is 
Raleigh, whose writings are extremely unequal, being on 
the whole rather dull and flat, but lit up, ever and anon, 
by glowing bursts of eloquence. There are verses extant 
of his which entitle him to mention among the poets, 
especially if we rightly ascribe to him ‘The Lie,’ in which 
the soul is bidden to go ‘ upon a thankless errand,’ and— 
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*Say to the Court, it glows 
And shines like rotten wood ; 
Say to the Church, it shows 
What's good and doth no good: 
If Court and Church reply, 
Then give them both the lie. 


‘Tell men of high condition 
That manage the Estate, 
Their purpose is ambition, 
Their practice only hate : 
And if they once reply, 
Then give them all the lie.’ 


In other verse—eg., the dainty mocking reply to 
Marlowe's ‘ Passionate Shepherd,’ the Fairy Queen Sonnet, 
etc.—he shows high gifts, and he has his niche in literary 
history as Spenser’s ‘Shepherd of the Ocean.’ In his 
unfinished ‘ History of the World,’ a work planned on too 
large a scale for any one man to execute, there are specimens 
(especially in the preface and towards the end) of singular 
eloquence, such as the following :— 


‘If we seek a reason of the succession and continuance of this 
boundless ambition in mortal men, we may add to that which hath 
already been said, that the Kings and Princes of the world have 
always laid before them the actions, but not the ends, of those great 
ones which preceded them. They are always transported with the 
glory of the one, but they never mind the glory of the other, till 
they find the experience in themselves. They neglect the advice 
of God, while they enjoy life, or hope it ; but they follow the counsel 
of Death upon his first approach. It is he that puts into man all 
the wisdom of the world, without speaking a word; which God with 
all the words of his Law, promises, or threats, doth infuse—Death, 
which hateth and destroyeth man, is believed; God, which hath 
made him, and loves him, is always deferred. “I have considered,” 
saith Solomon, “all the works that are under the Sun, and behold 
all is vanity and vexation of spirit”: but who believes it, till Death 
tells it us? It was Death which, opening the conscience of Charles V., 
made him enjoin his son Philip to restore Navarre; and King 
Francis the First of France command that justice should be 
done upon the murderers of the Protestants in Merindol and 
Cabrieres, which till then he neglected. It is, therefore, Death alone 
that can suddenly make man to know himself. He tells the proud 
and insolent that they are but abjects,and humbles them at the 
instant; makes them cry, complain, and repent, yea, even to hate 
their forepassed happiness. He takes the account of the rich, and 
proves him a beggar; a naked beggar, which hath interest in 
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nothing, but in the gravel that fills his mouth. He holds a glass 
before the eyes of the most beautiful, and makes them see herein, 
their deformity and rottenness ; and they acknowledge it. 

‘O eloquent, just and mighty Death! whom none could advise, 
thou hast persuaded ; what none hath dared, thou hast done; and 
whom all the world hath flattered, thou only hast cast out of the 
world and despised: thou hast drawn together all the far-fetched 
greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered 
it all over with these two narrow words,— Hic jacet.’ 


When Raleigh wrote this he was in prison, into which 
he had been cast soon after the accession of James I, 
on the charge of complicity in Lord Cobham’s plot. His 
adventurous life terminated on the scaffold in 1618, on his 
return from an unsuccessful search for a gold mine. More 
than twenty years before, he had ascertained, he thought, 
where El Dorado lay, when he first found ‘the Large, 
Beautiful, and Rich Empire of Guiana,’ as he called it in 
the account he wrote of his ‘ Discovery.’ 

Other Elizabethan sailors wrote accounts of their voyages, 
Voyages: £0" there was much interest in description of 
Hakluyt, strange lands and new routes in these days. The 

rchas- most famous work of this nature, however, is the 
collection of a clergyman—Richard Hakluyt, who died as 
Prebendary of Westminster in 1616. Hakluyt published 
‘Divers Voyages Touching the ‘Discovery of America,’ in 
1582, which he followed seven years later by the first 
instalment of his chief work, ‘The Principal Navigations, 
Voyages, and Discoveries of the English Nation,’ etc. Some 
of Hakluyt’s MS. came into the possession of the Rev. 
Samuel Purchas (d. 1626), who published four volumes of 
a work entitled, ‘ Purchas, his Pilgrims, or Relations of the 
World in Sea Voyages,’ etc. (1613-25), as well as a ‘ History 
of Man,’ and ‘An Account of the Religions of the World.’ 

Patriotism impelled John Stowe, a London tailor, to the 

loving, if uncritical, study of England’s past, which 

Historians, produced his ‘ Annales; or, a General Chronicle of 
England.’ This work was first published in 1980, 

and was revised and ‘augmented’ by Howes in 1615. An 
earlier work of Stowe’s is his ‘Summary of English 

Foun Sexe Chronicles’ (1561), and_a more famous one his 
’ wuch-cited ‘Survey of London’ (1598), to which 
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many later accounts of the Metropolis are indebted. 
Another tailor-historian is John Speed, who is 

son Goes praised for showing an unusual amount of dis- 
’ eriminating scepticism in his ‘ History of Great 
Britain under the Romans,’ etc., which was published in 
1611. Speed also issued collections of maps and genealogies. 

Sir John | be Lives of Three Norman Kings of England’ 

Hayward was the title of a book by Sir John Hayward, 

(4.1627). whoalso wrote a‘Complete History of Edward IV.,’ 
and an account of ‘Certain Years of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Reign’ (both published posthymously), as well as a treatise 

Richarqg Of Supremacy in Religious Matter. More 

Knolls famous as a writer than any of these is Knolles, 

(4. 1610). the author of the ‘ History of the Turks,’ whom 

both Johnson and Hallam highly commend. Among the 

Bacon, Distorians, too, we must reckon Bacon, Raleigh, 

Raleigh, and Daniel, whose works in this department 

Daniel. have already been touched on, A labourer in 

a cognate subject is the learned headmaster of West- 

William “Minster, William Camden, whose chief work is 

Camden his ‘ Britannia,’ a description (written in Latin) 

(a. 1628). of the British Isles. He wrote a good many 

other works, including some Latin ‘ Annals’ of Elizabethan 
affairs, 

The first important work of Elizabethan prose (if we 

except ‘The Schoolmaster’) is a novel: this is 
Elizabethan Tyly's ‘Euphues’ which we have already sur- 

veyed, as we have also the ‘ Arcadia’ of Sidney, 
and the tales of Greene, Lodge, and other writers of fiction 
(see ch. iv. and p. 108). 

With the fierce dissensions of ‘Churchmen’ and ‘Puritans’ 
The ‘Martin 18 Connected a multitude of writings of all kinds, 
Marprelate’ Which includes Bacon’s ‘ Advertisement touching 
Literature. the Controversies of the Church of England,’ and 

Hooker’s ‘ Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity,’ as well as the less 
valuable pamphlets of and against ‘Martin Marprelate.’ 
This was the pseudonym adopted by the author or authors 
of the most virulent attacks upon the episcopacy. The 
chief tracts bearing this signature have been imputed to 
Udall, Penry, and others; but the matter is surrounded 
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with doubt. ‘The Epistle,’ one of the attacks that excited 
most notice, which appeared in 1588, was answered by 
Thomas Cooper, Bishop of London, in an ‘ Admonition to 
the People of England,’ and this brought forth from the 
other side a retort entitled, ‘ Hay (1... Have ye) any Work 
for the Cooper?’ Champions of the Church party stepped 
forth to show the Martinists that coarseness, scurrilous 
invective, and unfairness, were not the exclusive property 
of the Puritans, and attacks and counter-attacks multiplied 
rapidly. Lyly is thought by some to be the author of the 
anti-Martinist ‘Pap with a Hatchet,’ and ‘An Almond for 
a Parrot.’ The latter and several others have also been 
attributed to Nash. 

Probably the first attempt at a critical examination of 
the form of our poetry is to be found in the 
‘Notes of Instruction concerning the Making of 
Verse or Rhyme in English,’ by George Gascoigne (p. 31); 
we have also seen Gabriel Harvey, Spenser, and their 
friends, corresponding about the new method of versifying 
and related subjects. The first real contribution to our 
literature of criticism—and the only valuable one during 
this age—is Sidney's ‘ Defence of Poetry,’ of which we have 
spoken in connection with his poems. Of other 

Buney- and much less important works on the subject, 
we may mention William Webbe’s ‘Discourse of English 
Poetry,’ published in 1586, and an ‘ Art of English Poesie,’ 

Webbe, Which appeared in 1589, and is attributed to 

Putienham. George Puttenham : the former was the work of 
an advocate of the new versifying, and a despiser of rhyme ; 
the latter is mainly now interesting on account of the 
opinions of the value of English poetry contained in it. 
The poets Campion and Daniel have also left writings on 

Camp , their art,—the former in another ‘ Art of Eng- 

Damel. ish Poesie,’ in which he too showed his estimation 
of the ‘classical’ metres, which was answered in Daniel’s 
‘Apology for Rhyme.’ The best known work of Francis 

Mere, Meres—familiar to ‘every schoolboy, for its 
reference to Shakespeare—is his ‘ Palladis Tamia, 
or Wit's Treasury’ (1598), which, though mainly a com- 
pilation of quotations from the ancients, is interesting in 
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this connection for the essay on English authors compared 
with the classics and Italians which is prefixed to it. 
This compilation of Meres is entitled the ‘Second Part 
a of Wit’s Commonwealth,’ the original ‘ Wit's 
Misoallan©ous- Commonwealth’ or ‘ Politeuphia ’—a similar collec- 
tion of prose sentences—having been compiled by John 
Bodenham, the editor of ‘England’s Helicon’ (see p. 114). 
Bodenham, Philip Stubbes, the writer of a considerable 
Stubbes’ amount of prose, is faintly remembered for a 
satirical description of an island called ‘ Ailgna’ (i.e, Eng- 
land) in his ‘ Anatomy of Abuses’ (1583). John Florio's 
Flono’s translation of Montaigne’s ‘Essays’ (1603) was 
Montagne. probably familiar to the author of ‘The Tem- 
pest’; these had first appeared in 1580, and some think 
Bacon slightly indebted to them, [Essays of a different 
sort are the ‘Characters or Witty Descriptions 
of the Properties of Sundry Persons,’ written by 
Sir Thomas Overbury, and published in the year following 
his murder in 1613. 
Finally we come to what is in every way, whether 
judged by its style or influence, the greatest 
‘Authorised monument of the prose of the age, though of it 
Version.’ we need say but httle here—the translation of 
the Scriptures which was made by a company of divines 
under the King’s authority and published in 1611, They 
took as the basis of their labours the then official version 
known as ‘The Bishop's Bible’ and made in 1568 
under the superintendence of Archbishop Parker, which 
itself partly followed earlier versions. A consequence of 
this adhering to older translations appears in the archaic’ 
character of the language—which is, as Hallam says, ‘not 
the English of Daniel, or Raleigh, or Bacon, as any one 
may easily perceive, but an idiom compounded of that 
of the time, and of that of the preceding century’; more- 
over, says Mr. Saintsbury, ‘the style and structure of 
the originals, and earlier versions . . . served as safeguards 
against the besetting sin of all prose-writers of their time, 
—the habit of indulging in long wandering sentences, in 
paragraphs destitute of proportion and of grace, destitute 
even of ordinary manageableness and shape. The verses 
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saved them from that once and for all; while on the 
other hand their own taste, and the help given by the 
structure of the original in some cases, prevented them 
from . .. omitting to consider the relation of verse to 
verse, as well as the antiphony of the clauses within the 
verse. Men without literary faculty might no doubt 
have gone wrong; but these were men of great literary 
faculty, whose chief liabilities to error were guarded 
against precisely by the very condition in which they found 
their work.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE PROSE (1625—16601): TayLoR—BROWNE—FULLER— 
HOBBES— MINOR WRITERS. 


TE greatest prose writer of the age is the eloquent divine 
Jeremy Who towards the close of his life became Bishop 
eet of Down, and afterwards of Dromore. Born of 

~~" humble parents (his father was a barber) at Cam- 

hridge, he was admitted into holy ordeis, after education 
at the Perse School and Caius College there and gained 
the favourable notice of Archbishop Laud by a sermon 
preached before him ; through his influence he obtained a 
fellowship at All Souls’, Oxford, in 1636, and was appointed 
two years later to the rectory of Uppingham, of which, 
however, he was deprived soon after the outbreak of the 
Civil War. During the triumph of the Parliamentary party 
he lived in retirement, and more than once underwent 
imprisonment ; it was during this time that the bulk of his 
work was written. Shortly before the Restoration he 
received a small preferment in Ireland, and subsequently 
the advancement mentioned above, 

Among the chief of Taylor’s numerous writings are 
‘Tloly Living’ and ‘ Holy Dying,’ ‘The Great Exemplar,’ 
‘The Golden Grove,’ and ‘ Ductor Dubitantium,’ which were 
all written between 1645 and 1660. His earliest publica- 
tion however was ‘ Episcopacy Asserted,’ which appeared in 
1643. In all his work the most striking literary qualities 
are the musical cadence of the sentences, wealth of illus- 
tration and brilliant imagery, and beautiful pathos, His 
sentences are often long, as is the case with all the writers 
of this age who produce harmonious rhetorical periods, 
occasionally unwieldy after the fashion of the time, some- 
times ungrammatical in structure. It is, as Heber says, 


* For Milton, see chap ix, 
L. IL 12 
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‘on devotional and moral subjects that the peculiar character 
of his mind is most, and most successfully, developed. To 
this service he devotes his most glowing language; to this 
his aptest illustrations: his thoughts and his words at once 
burst into a flame when touched by the coals of this altar ; 
and whether he describes the duties, or dangers, or hopes of 
man, or the mercy, power, and justice of the Most High; 
whether he exhorts or instructs his brethren, or offers up 
his supplications in their behalf tothe common Father of all, 
his conceptions and his expressions belong to the loftiest and 
most sacred poetry, of which they only want . . . the name 
and the metrical arrangement. It is this distinctive excel- 
lence, still more than the other qualifications of learning and 
logical acuteness, which has placed him, even in that aga 
of gigantic talent, on an eminence superior to any of his 
immediate contemporaries, . . . and has seated him, by the 
almost unanimous estimate of posterity, on the same lofty 
elevation with Hooker.’! The following excerpt (from 
‘Holy Dying’) may give an idea of his style :-— 

‘ Truth 1s there are but two great periods in which faith demonstrates 
itself to be a powerful and mighty grace ; and they are persecution 
and the approaches of death, for the passive part ; and a temptation, 
for the active. In the day of pleasure and the night of pain, faith 1s 
to fight her agonisticon, to contend for mastery ; and faith overcomes 
all alluring and fond temptations to sin, and faith overcomes all 
our weaknesses and faintings in our troubles. By the faith of the 
promises we learn to despise the world, choosing those objects which 
faith discovers; and by expectation of the same promises we are 
comforted in all our sorrows, and enabled to look through and see 
beyond the cloud but the vigour of it 1s pressed and called foith 
when all our fine discourses come to be reduced to practice. For in 
our health and clearer days 1t 1s easy to talk of putting trust in God: 
we readily trust Him for life when we are in health ; for provisions, 
when we have fair revenues ; and for deliverance, when we are newly 
escaped : but let us come to sit upon the margin of our grave, and 





* ‘And with Barrow,’ adds Heber, though from a purely literary point of view 
probably very few would admit Barrow s nght to be mentioned with Taylor. ‘Of 
such a tnumvirate,’ he continues, ‘who shall settle the precedence? Yet 1t may 

haps be not far from the truth to observe that Hooker clazms the foremost rank 
n sustained and classic aty of style, n political and pragmatical wisdom , that 
to Barrow the praise must be assigned of the closest and clearest views, and of a taste 
the most controlled and chastened ; but that in imagination, 1n interest, in that 
which most properly and exclusively deserves the name of genius, Taylor 1s to be 
placed before either. The first awes most, the second convinces most, the third 
persuades and delighta most Hooker 1s the object of our reverence, Barrow of our 
admuration, and Jeremy Ta) loi of our love,’ 
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let a tyrant lean hard upon our fortunes and dwell upon our wrong ; 
let the storm arise, and the keels toss till the cordage crack, or that 
all our hopes bulge under us and descend into the hollowness of sad 
misfortunes; then can you believe, when you neither hear, nor see, 
nor feel anything but objections? This is the proper work of sick- 
ness; faith is then brought into the theatre, and so exercised that if 
it abides but to the end of the contention we may see the work of 
faith which God will largely crown... . It was the fire that did honour 
to Mutius Scaevola, poverty made Fabricius famous, Rutilius was 
made excellent by banishment, Regulus by torments, Socrates by 
prison, Cato by his death: and God hath crowned the memory of Job 
with a wreath of glory because he sat upon his dunghill wisely and 
temperately, and his potsherd and his groans mingled with praises 
and justifications of God pleased Him like an anthem sung by angels 
in the morning of the Resurrection,’ 


Of other theological writers whose works fall within this 

..,, period one of the most important is Chillingworth 
Theologians, P : Pr & J 
— whose chief work—besides some eloquent sermons 
Cuiias. —is ‘The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to 
worth, Salvation’ (1637), written in answer to the work 
1602-1084. of a Jesuit, Knott. ‘His chief excellence,’ says 
Hallam, ‘is the close reasoning which avoids every danger- 
ous admission, and yields to no ambiguousness of language. 
He perceived and maintained with great courage (consider- 
ing the times ‘in which he wrote, and the temper of those 
whom he was not unwilling to keep as friends) his favourite 
tenet, that all things necessary to be believed are clearly 
laid down in Scripture.’ He is a strenuous supporter of 
toleration, and a foe to that ‘deifying our own interpreta-' 
tions and tyrannous enforcing them upon others’ which, 
along with the ‘restraining of the word of God from that 
latitude and generality, and the understandings of men from 
that liberality wherein Christ and the apostles left them, 
is and hath been the only fountain of all the schism of the 
church.’ His friend Hales (1584-1656), ‘the ever- 
memorable,’ declaims even more emphatically in 
his tract on ‘Schism’ (1628) against the setting up of 
church authority as absolute; his ‘Golden Remains’ were 
_. collected and published in 1659. James Usher 
Archbishop (1580-1656), Archbishop of Armagh, a volumin- 
ous writer whose theological views made him a 
supporter of Divine right, is best known as antiquarianand — 


John Hales. 
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historian, his chief works being his ‘Annals of the Old 
and New Testament,’ ‘Chronologia Sacra,’ and ‘ Britanni- 
carum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates et Primordia,’ all in Latin. 
The writings of William Sancroft (1616-1693), 
Archbishop Archbishop of Canterbury, are some ‘Sermons.’ 
An interesting pamphlet, a ‘ very bold and unam- 
biguous attack on the Calvinistic system,’ is the Latin 
‘Fur Praedestinatus,) an anonymous dialogue generally 
ascribed to Sancroft, but translated, it appears, from the 
Pearson, Dutch. The ‘Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed’ 
‘On the (1659) by John Pearson (1612-1686), Bishop 
Creed.’ of Chester, is remarkable for learning and sense, 
and ‘is a standard book in English divinity.’ Pearson 
succeeded in the See of Chester the ingenious Dr. John 
Wilkins (1614-1672), who left behind him an 
Ble? unfinished work on the ‘ Principles and Duties of 
Natural Religion,’ and is remembered for his 
attempt, in ‘A Discovery of a New World’ (1638), to show 
that the moon may be inhabited, and might possibly be 
reached, as well as for his support of the new theory (1640) 
that ‘our earth is one of the planets,’ and for his ‘ Essay 
towards . . . a Philosophical Language,’ We conclude the 
list of these Church of England divines with.a mention of 
Robert Sanderson (1587-1663), Bishop of Lincoln, 
gcuhor who, besides Latin writings (‘ De Obligatione Jura- 
‘ menti,’ etc.) and sermons, wrote ‘Nine Cases of 
Conscience Resolved’; Hallam calls him ‘ the most celebrated 
of English casuists.’ Of the non-conforming writers the 
Richma Chief is Baxter, who after taking Anglican orders 
Baxter, found himself forced by conscience to side with the 
1615-1691. Parliamentarians; of the vast number of books 
which he wrote the chief are ‘The Saint’s Everlasting Rest’ 
(1650), and ‘A Call to the Unconverted’ (1657). 
‘The novelty of paradoxes, the dignity of sentiment, the 
Sir Thomas 1uick succession of images, the multitude of abstruse 
Browne, Allusions, the subtlety of disquisitions, and the 
1600-1682, strength of language,’ are the causes which Johnson 
enumerates as having attracted the attention of the public 
to the appearance of the ‘ Religio Medici.’ Browne, its 
author, was the son of a London merchant; after education 
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at Winchester and Oxford, he continued his studies on 
the Continent, and returned to England with the title of 
doctor of medicine, which he obtained at Leyden. His 
‘Religio Medici,’ as the following extract shows, was written 
about 1635, and a MS. copy was sent to the printers 
without his permission in 1642, being followed by the 
authorised edition in the next year. The book was at once 
immensely popular not only at home, but also on the 
Continent, for it was promptly translated into Latin ; it 
was the exposition of the tolerant, poetic Christianity of 
a student of science and a lover of harmony in nature, art, 
and life :— 


‘Now for my life, it is a miracle of thirty years, which to relate 
were not a history, but a piece of poetry, and would sound to common 
ears like afable. For the world, I count it not an inn, but an hospital ; 
and a place not to live, but to die in. The world thatI regard is 
myself; it is the.microcosm of my own frame that I cast mine eye 
on: for the other, [ use it like a globe, and turn it round sometimes 
for my recreation. Men that look upon my outside, perusing only 
my condition and fortunes, do err in my altitude; for Iam above 
Atlas’s shoulders. The earth is a point not only in respect of the 
heavens above us, but of that heavenly and celestial part within us. 
That mass of flesh that circumscribes me limits not my mind, That 
surface that tells the heavens it hath an end cannot persuade me I 
have any. I take my circle to be above three hundred and sixty. 
Though the number of the arc do measure my body, it comprehendeth 
not my mind, Whilst I study to find how I am a microcosm, or little 
world, I find myself something more than the great. There is surely 
a piece of divinity in us ; something that was before the elements, and 
owes no homage under the sun. Nature tells me Iam the image of 
God, as well as Scripture, He that understands not thus much hath 
au his introduction or first lesson, and is yct to begin the alphabet 
of man.’ 


Browne settled as a medical practitioner at Norwich 
about 1637, and spent the remainder of his life there, In 
1646 appeared his ‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica ; or, Enquiries 
into Vulgar Errors,’ and twelve years later came ‘his best- 
written work,’ viz., ‘Hydriotaphia ; or, Urn-burial.’ His 
other writings are not very important—‘The Garden of 
Cyrus’ (a fantastic learned treatise on the mystic imports 
of the quincunx and the number five), 1658, and a work on 
‘Christian Morals’ published posthumously, with some other 
literary remains. His mind, says Hallam, ‘ was fertile, and, 
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according to the current use of the word, ingenious; his 
analogies are original, and sometimes brilliant. . . His 
style is not flowing, but vigorous; his choice of words not 
elegant, and even approaching to barbarism as English 
phrase; yet there is an impressiveness, an air of reflection 
and sincerity in Browne's writings, which redeem many of 
their faults.’ But Hallam’s view of Browne's literary 
merits is far below that which has been entertained of them 
by many fine critics. While it is admitted that he uses 
Latinisms largely, or rather words coined by himself from 
Latin, he is generally praised for the almost constant high 
level of a style pervaded by lofty serenity and calm majesty, 
and expressed in rhythmical periods, to say nothing of his 
bursts of eloquence, or of the influence he has exercised over 
later writers. 
Thomas Fuller, theson of a Northamptonshire clergyman, 
Thoma tered the Church in 1630, on completing his 
Fuller, education at Cambridge. A little later he obtained 
1608-1001. » prebend in the diocese of Salisbury, and (in 1634) 
the living of Broadwindsor in Dorsetshire. Both these pre- 
ferments he relinquished soon after the outbreak of the 
Civil War, and, coming to London, acted for a time as 
reacher to the Inns of Court, and then as curate of the 
Savoy (1641-3). A Royalist in sympathy, his cast of mind 
inclined him ever towards moderation, and he managed with- 
out servility or want of principle to keep on fairly good 
terms with both parties, though he had been fined £200 by 
the Long Parliament in 1640, and though his dislike to 
over-puritanism forced him to leave London for a time in 
1643. He went to the King at Oxford, acted as chaplain to 
one of his generals, and was in the Royalist garrison that 
surrendered at Exeter in 1646. After the execution of the 
King, he found friends and patrons among themore moderate 
of the Parliamentarians, obtained some preferment, and 
continued to write diligently. At the Restoration he re- 
covered his Salisbury prebend and his Savoy curacy, but 
did not live long to enjoy them, dying in 1661, his most 
famous work, ‘The History of the Worthies of England,’ 
being published in the year following. 
Fuller’s volumes are many, but perhaps only the one just 
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mentioned is now read by any but students. Besides some 
verse in no way remarkable, and many sermons,—he was one 
of the most popular preachers of his age,—there are a number 
of separate works by him in existence, of which ‘The 
History of the Holy War’ (1639), ‘A Pisgah-Sight of 
Palestine’ (1650), ‘ The Church History of Britain’ (1655), 
and ‘The Worthies’ are the chief. ‘The writings of Fuller,’ 
says Lamb, ‘are usually designated by the title of quaint, 
and with sufficient reason; for such was his natural bias to 
“conceits,” that I doubt not upon most occasions it would 
have been going out of his way to have expressed himself 
out of them. But his art is not always a lumen siccum, 
a dry faculty of surprising; on the contrary, his conceits 
are oftentimes deeply steeped in human feeling and passion. 
Above all, his way of telling a story, for its eager liveliness, 
and the perpetual running commentary of the narrator 
happily blended with the narration, is perhaps unequalled.’ 
Coleridge observes that ‘ Wit was the stuff and substance 
of Fuller’s intellect,. . . the element, the earthen base, the 
material which he worked in, and this very circumstance 
has defrauded him of his due praise for the practical wisdom 
of the thoughts, for the beauty and variety of the truths, 
into which he shaped the stuff.’ * 
We take a few short citations from the ‘ Worthies ’ :— 


‘ Shakespeare.—Add to all these, that though his genius generally 
was jocular, and inclining him to festivity, yet he could (when so 
disposed) be solemn and serious, as appears by his tragedies ; so that 
Heraclitus himself (I mean if secret and unseen) might afford to 
smile at his comedies, they were so merry; and Democritus scarce 
forbear to sigh at his tragedies, they were so mourntul. 

‘He was an eminent instance of the truth of that rule, Poeta non 
jit sed nascitur (one is not made but born a poet). Indeed his 
learning was very little ; so that as Cornish diamonds are not polished 
by any lapidary, but are pointed and smoothed even as they are taken 
out of the earth, so Nature itself was all the art which was used upon 
him. 

‘Many were the wit-combats betwixt him and Ben Jonson; which 
two I behold like a Spanish great galleon and an English man-of-war : 


ween ee eee 


* He adds: ‘Fuller was incomparably the most sensible, the least prejudiced 
great man of an age that boasted a galaxy of great men. He isa very voluminous 
writer, and yet in all his numerous volumes, on so many different subjects, 1t 18 
scarcely too much to say that you will hardly find a page in which some one sentence 
out of every three does not deserve to be quoted for itself—as motto or as maxim.’ 
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Master Jonson (like the former) was built far higher in learning; 
solid but slow in his performances. Shakespeare, with the English 
man-of-war, lesser i bulk but lighter in sailing, could turn with all 
tides, tack abc ut, and take advantage of all winds by the quickness 
of his wit and invention.’ 


After Browne and Fuller we may perhaps best consider 
the works of certain writers of essays, of history, and of 
semi-philosophical and miscellaneous works, most of which 
are distinguished for erudition. 

The work by which Earle is known is entitled ‘ Micro- 
John Earle, COsMographie,’ which is explained further as ‘A 

1601-1665. Piece of the World discovered in Essays and 
Characters.’ The book was .published in 1628, fourteen 
years after the appearance of Sir Thomas Overbury’s 
‘Characters,’ to which it owes its form, consisting as it does 
of sketches of typical representatives of various callings, 
classes of society, ‘humours,’ etc. ‘ Karle is always gay and 
quick to catch the ridiculous, especially that of exterior 
appearances,’ says Hallam: ‘his style is short, describing 
well with a few words, but with much of the affected 
quaintness of that age. It is one of those books which 
give us a picturesque idea of the manners of our fathers.’ 
Feltham's “2Other book of essays of a different kind may also 
‘Resolves,’ be mentioned here. This is the ‘ Resolves’ of 

1627-8. Qwen Feltham (d. 1677). In these, ‘Divine, Moral, 
and Political’ difficulties are ‘resolved’ [1.e., explained] by 
the writer in a series of Baconian essays, with no grace of 
style, much pedantry, and little vigour. Hallam considers 
his popularity to have been due to the fact that ‘the moral 
reflections of a serious and thoughtful mind are generally 
pleasing.’ Like these two writers, Selden is mainly known 
John Selden,to English readers as the author of one book, and 

1984-1654. that of the ‘short-essay’ type. This is his ‘Table 
Talk,’ which was edited after his death by his friend Milward, 
and consists of the acute scholar’s pithy remarks on ‘ Various 
Matters of Weight and High Consequence.’ Hewas a learned 
lawyer, and deeply interested in tracing out the historical 
and philosophical development of law, his chief English 
writings being ‘Titles of Honour’ (1614) and a ‘ History 
of Tithes (1618). In Latin he wrote a weighty work, ‘ De 
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Jure Naturali juxta Disciplinam Hebraeorum et Gentium,’ 
and on various other subjects. Selden is among the historians 
by one part of his work, and so is Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
Herbert of (award Herbert) by his ‘ Life and Reign of King 
Cherbury, Henry VIII. (pub. 1649), which Hallam describes 
051-164. as ‘a book of good authority, relatively at least to 
any that preceded, and written in a manly and judicious 
spirit.’ His principal work, however, is a philosophical 
Latin ‘De Veritate’ (1624), in which he endeavours to 
explore and expound the ways whereby Truth may be 
‘distinguished from Revelation, from Probability, and from 
Baker's Falsehood.’ Some other writers of historical books 
Chronicle, may just be mentioned here : these are Sir Richard 
i, Baker, whose ‘Chronicle of the Kings of England 
(Histry o¢from the Earliest Days’ is practically the last of 
ry 0 
the Long this species of history-writing, and Thomas May, 
Farhament.'the author of the ‘Reign of King Henry the 
Second,’ ‘The History of the Parliament which began 
Nov. 3rd, 1640,’ and other works. Sir William Dugdale 
, (1608- -1685), if his place in literature is small, 
* Gaims notice from scholars as the author of 
‘Monasticon Anglicanum,’ ‘The History of St. Paul’s,’ and 
other antiquarian works. But leaving these and omitting 
the prose of Milton and Cowley, which is dealt with elsewhere, 
we go to the last great name on our list, Hobbes, after first 
touching on two minor writers, both of some importance, 
viz., Howell and Walton. 
Howell, who wrote a large number of works of various 
; kinds,—the list embraces grammar, verse, history, 
Howell, biography, allegorical fiction, ‘ instructions for 
15941608, fore] gn travel,’ etc.,—is remembered for his letters, 
published as ‘ Epistolae Ho-elianae’ (1645-55): he had 
travelled abroad, and-seen much and reflected, and as he 
has a pleasant lively style these letters are entertaining 
reading. 
Walton has written at least one book which seems to 
oa, ave taken a place in our literature as a minor 
Walton, Classic: this is ‘The Complete Angler; or, The 
wm-i8. Contemplative Man’s Recreation,’ which appeared 
in 1653; ‘its simplicity, its sweetness, its natural grace 
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and happy intermixture of graver strains with the precepts 
of angling, have rendered this book deservedly popular’ ; 
one feels after reading it a kind of personal affection for 
the gentle, ‘contemplative’ author. Healso wrote ‘ Lives’ of 
Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson (1640-78), 
which are interesting and valuable. 

Hobbes, who was born in the year of the Armada, began 

Thom 12 Come before the public as a philosophical writer 

Hobbes, in the year 1647 with the Latin ‘De Cive,’ which 

1588-1079. had been circulated privately before, and was 
translated into English in 1650. dn the last-mentioned 
year appeared his ‘Treatise on Human Nature’ and ‘De 
Corpore Politico,’ while in 1651 came ‘ Leviathan ; or, The 
Matter, Form, and Power of a Commonwealth, Ecclesias- 
tical and Civil.’ In this book, issued so short a time after 
the execution of Charles I., he boldly utters his views of the 
rights of kings and peoples in passages such as this, which 
we select (from Part I. of ‘Leviathan ’) as example of his 
style :-— 

* The sovercign’s actions cannot be justly accused by the subject.— 
Fourthly, because every subject is by this institution author of all the 
actions and judgments of the sovereign instituted; it follows that 
whatsoever he doth, it can be no injury to any of his subjects; nor 
ought he to be by any of them accused of injustice. For he that doth 
anything by authority from another, doth therein no injury to him by 
whose authority he acted : but by this institution of a commonwealth, 
every particular man is author of all the sovereign doth: and conse- 
quently he that complaineth of injury from his sovereign, complaineth 
of that whereof he himself is author; and therefore ought not to 
accuse any man but himself; no, nor himself of injury; because to 
do injury to one’s self is impossible. It is true that they that have 
sovereign power may commit iniquity; but not injustice, or injury in 
the proper signification. 

‘Whatever the sovereign doth is unpunishable by the subject.— 
Fifthly, and consequently to that which was said last, no man that 
hath sovereign power can justly be put to death, or otherwise in any 
manner by his subjects punished. For seeing every subject is author 
of the actions of his sovereign, he punisheth another for the actions 
committed by himself.’ 


The works of Hobbes, besides those already mentioned, 
include a treatise of ‘Liberty and Necessity’ (1654) and 
‘De Corpore,’ which appeared in Latin in 1655, and in 
English next year; as well asa translation of Thucydides 
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in 1628, and a translation of Homer into English verse fifty 
years later, and ‘Behemoth, a History of the Civil Wars,’ 
published posthumously ; he also left autobiographical Latin 
verses, He was born at Malmesbury, and, after leaving 
Oxford at the age of about twenty, travelled on the Conti- 
nent with the heir of the Earl of Devonshire, with whose 
family he was closely connected from then till the end of 
his long life, He was a student his whole life through, and, 
as his works show, a loving reader of Greek, a practised 
writer in Latin, and a constant worker in philosophy and 
science, as befitted the friend of Ben Jonson, of Bacon, and 
of Galileo, His political views naturally brought him into 
disfavour with anti-Royalists, and his philosophical ones 
were the cause of his being looked on as a foe to religion, so 
that in 1651, after ten or eleven years spent among the 
leaders of though in Paris, he seems to have apprehended 
more danger from persecution from theologians there than 
from politicians in England, whither he accordingly returned 
and spent the remainder of his life, receiving a pension from 
the King after the Restoration, and living under the aegis of 
the Devonshires. The latter years of his life, however, were 
probably embittered by Parliament’s censure of his writings, 
and by the assaults he brought on himself through the 
quarrel with regard to the squaring of the circle in which he 
involved himself by attacking Dr. Wallis, who knew vastly 
more about mathematics than did Hobbes. 

With regard to Hobbes’s place in pure literature, it is to 
be remarked that his English prose is distinguished by its” 
clearness, vigour, and precision, at a time when the first 
and third of these qualities were uncommon. With none 
of the impassioned fervour and rhythmical eloquence of 
some of his great contemporaries, he is entirely free from 
their accompanying faults of involved constructions and 
wearisome periods. He rarely indulges in decorations of 
any sort; his similes and illustrations are merely for the 
purpose of making his meaning clear by examples, not of 
adorning his pages; his constant endeavour is to be per- 
fectly lucid, and he finds his way to’ achieve this by re- 
stricting the flow of words, and using them with absolute 
accuracy. If some great stylists may be figured as having 
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aimed at painting in words, we may conceive Hobbes as 
using the same instruments for diagrams. What he has to 
say he will put, as far as he can, in language as direct, 
definite, and logical as that of geometry; hence terseness 
and solid strength are his chief merits as a stylist, and 
perhaps nearly the sum of them. But this is much, when 
we consider both the need of these qualities in those days 
and the influence that their importation into literary prose 
exercised over the writers immediately succeeding. 

With regard to his place as a philosopher, there is little 
that can be said to advantage in these pages; the two fol- 
lowing paragraphs from Hallam give a brief view of one 
qualified to judge, though his dicta have naturally not 
passed unchallenged :— 

‘In nothing does Hobbes deserve more credit than in 
having set an example of close observation in the philosophy 
of the human mind. If he errs, he errs like a man who 
goes a little out of the right track, not like one who has set 
out ina wrong one. The eulogy of Stewart on Descartes, 
that he was the father of the experimental psychology, can- 
not be strictly wrested from him by Hobbes, inasmuch as 
the publications of the former are of an earlier date; but 
we may fairly say that the latter began as soon, and pro- 
secuted his inquiries farther. It seems natural to presume 
that Hobbes, who is said to have been employed by Bacon 
in translating some of his works into Latin, had at least 
been led by him to the inductive process which he has more 
than any other employed. But he has seldom mentioned 
his predecessor’s name; and, indeed, his mind was of a 
different stamp-—less excursive, less quick in discovering 
analogies, and less fond of reasoning from them; but more 
close, perhaps more patient, and more apt to follow up a 
predominant idea, which sometimes becomes one of the 
tdola spects that deceive him. 

‘The political system of Hobbes, like his moral system, 
of which, in fact, it is only a portion, sears up the heart. 
It takes away the sense of wrong that has consoled the 
wise and good ih their dangers, the proud appeal of inno- 
cence under oppression, like that of Prometheus to the 
elements, uttered to the witnessing world, to coming ages, 
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to the just ear of Heaven. It confounds the principles of 
moral approbation, the notions of good and ill desert, ina 
servile idolatry of the monstrous Leviathan it creates, and, 
after sacrificing all right at the altar of power, denies to the 
Omnipotent the prerogative of dictating the laws of His 
own worship.’! 








1 Sir Robert Filmer (d. 1685), who published some ' Observations’ on ‘ Leviathan,’ 
‘asserted the National Power of Kings’ in his ‘ Patriarcha,’ which, wntten about 
1645, was not published till 1680 , he demes the theory of a covenant between ruler 
and ruled, declaring the first kings to have been the fathers ruling families by 
natural mght, and thus maintaining that law-making cannot infringe the divine 
patriarchal prerogatives. In the ‘Oceana’ of Harmngton (d. 1677), which was 
pubhshed in 1656, we have a ‘manly republicanism ’ fashioning an ideal common- 
wealth m2 which the propertied classes should h ive the chief power, 
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The Old Wives Tale (1594), The Love of King David 
Fhir Bethsabe (1599). Among his Brate are The Tole of of 
Troy, A Farewell to Norris and Drake (1589), and sis 
Order of the Garter ; 
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PAGE 
PENRY, John. Probably author of the chief Martinist pam- 
phlets e e e e LJ e e e ° e e 178 


PHAER, Thomas (d. 1560). Translated a large part of the Aneid 
into verse, also contributed to the Mirror is sa beac! 
and wrote on law and medicine. ‘4 16 


PRESTON, Thomas oe ee ica Laas) a play (? a sei 
note on p. 14. ; 14 


Proctor, Thomas. A of . i aid Gallery of one 
Inventions (1578) . cS % . 19 


PRYNNE, William (1600-1669), Histrio-Mastia: the pi ba 
Scourge (1633), and much polemical prose . .. 30 


PUROHAS, Samuel (d. 1626), An Account of the Religions of 
the World, History of Man, Hakluytus Posthumus ; or, Pur- 
chas, his "Pilgrimage or saleidae o the oe in Sea 
Voyages (1625), etc. ~ » 1% 


PUTTENHAM, George. Possibly author of an Art of _ 
Poesie (1589)... we ee dS 


QUARLES, Francis (1592-1644), A Feast for Worms (1620), 
Sion’s Elegies (1624), Emblems Divine and Moral (1635), ete. 127 


RALEIGH, Sir Walter (1552-1618). The Fight about the Isles 
of the Azores (1591), The Discovery of the Empire of Guiana 
(1596), A History of the World (1614), and some poems. 170 


RANDOLPH, Thomas (1606-1634). Zhe Conceited Pedlar (1630), 
Aristippus, The Jealous ceil The mart seca laa 
(1638), Poems, etc. ; ; 94 


ROBINSON, Clement. Edited a “ Miscellany” entitled 4 Hand- 
Sul of Pleasant Delights (1684). 


RowLey, Samuel, Minorplaywright. . . . . . 87 

ROWLEY, William, Minor playwright . . . .. . 8 

SACKVILLE, Thomas (1538-1608). Gorboduc, a tragedy, written 
with Thomas Norton (1562) ; Induction to the Complaint of 


the Duke of Buckingham, and The Complaint of the Duke 
of Buckingham (1563), in the Mirror of Magistrates . . 11 
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PAGE 
SANCROFT, land nes: bsidesiat see “- Fur 
Praedestinatus . . 180 


SANDERSON, Bishop Caan Nine ons of iia 
Resolved (1678). ; . 180 


SanDys, George (1577-1644), Translation of Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses (1626), Paraphrase of the Psalms (1636). 


SELDEN, John (1584-1654), Zhe Duelio (1610), Titles of Honour 
(1614), etc. His most famous work, the Zable Talk, was 
not published till 1689 . ' . 184 


SHAKESPEARE, William (1564-1616), The list of his ae and 
poems with approximate dates is given on pp. 45-6. 44 


SHIRLEY, James (1596-1666). Love's Tricks (1631), The Traitor 
(1637), The Maid’s Revenge (1639), The ae (1652), 
and many other plays . . -  « 92 


SIDNEY, Sir Philip (1554-1586). Arcadia, Astrophel and Stella, 
and An Apology for Poetry, all written about 1580, and 
published posthumously. . . 107 


“ SMECTYMNUUS”. . : ; . : : ; ; . 151 


SOUTHWELL, Robert (? 1562-1594). Mary Magdalen’s Funeral 
Tears (1594), St. Peter’s Complaint, The lic eantt, 
Times go by Turns, and other poems .. . 114 


SPEED, John (d. 1629). History of Great Britain under the 
uests af the Romans, Sawons, Danes and Normans 
(1611) ; also collections of maps, genealogies, etc. . .178 


SPENSER, Edmund (? 1552-1599). Zhe Shepherd's Calendar 
(1579), Zhe Fairy Queen, Books I-III. (1590), Books 
IV.-~VI, (1595), Daphnaida (1591), Complaints (1691), 
Colin Clout's Come Home Again (1595), Astrophel (1595), 
Amoretti and Epithalamion (1595), Four Hymns (1596), 
Prothalamion (1596); A View of the Present State of 
Ireland—prose (published posthumously) . . . . 96 


StaNiHuRST, Richard (d. 1618). Translation of Vergil’s Aeneid 
I-IV, (1583), De Rebus in Hibernia Gestis (1584). 
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Strut, Bishop. Gammer eeu Noms, & er one 
: 13 


(pub. 1575). 


STILLINGFLEET, Edward, Bishop of Worcester (1635-1699). 
Origines Sacrae (1662 ». 


Stowe, John (d. 1605). Pring of English Chronicles (1561), 
Annales or, A General Chronicle of England (1680), 


ey of London Cen: a’ oe reesei (1600), i 
: 2 


teeta (1606) . ‘ 
STUBBES, Philip (d. 1592). The Anatomy of Abuses (1583) 


mare John. One of the Elizabethan translators of Seneca’s 
DAVE: SA wm. ow ae. a 


SUCKLING, Sir John (1609-1641), Session of the Poets (1637), 
Aglaura (acted aiid iba taslad ahi aera poems] 
1646) . 


SYLVESTER, Joshua (1568-1618). Divine Weeks and Works 
[translation from Du Bartas] (1598). 


TAYLOR, Jeremy, Bishop of Down and Connor (1613-1667). 
Episcopacy Asserted (1643), Dissuasive from Popery (1647), 
The Liberty of Prophesying (1647), The Great Exemplar 
(1649), Holy Living (1650), Holy Dying (1651), Golden 
Grove (1655), Ductor Dubitantium tee as Worthy 
Communicant (1660). 2 


TOURNEUR, Cyril. Minor playwright: The Revenger's Tragedy 
(1607), The Atheist’s Tragedy (1611), etc. 


TURBERVILLE, George (1530-1600). Translations of Helogues 
of Mantuan, Heroical Epistles of Ovid, Icalian ee 
(Genevra, etc.), and original compositions. . 


TUSSER, Thomas (1515-1580). Hundred Good Points of Hus- 
bandry (1557) and Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry 
(1573) in verse, ete. 


User, James, Archbishop of Armagh (1580-1656). The 


. 175 


19 


. 118 


177 


. 20 


Original of Episcopacy (1641), Chronologia Sacra (1660), 
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VAUGHAN, Henry (1622-1695). Poems (1646), Silex Scintilians 
(1650-1655), Olor Iscanus cree Flores atid (1654), 
Thalia Rediviva (1678) . ; . 127 


WALLER, Edmund aie Poems ie various times from 
1645-1686). . .  . 129 


WALTON, Isaac (1593-1683). Life of Dr. Donne (1640), Life 
of Sir Henry Wotton (1651), The Complete Angler; or, 
Contemplative Man's Recreation (1653), Life of Richard 
Hfooker (1665), Life of George meas nen) re of 


Bishop Sanderson (1678) . 185 
WARNER, William (1609). Pan his eysiee Co een 8 

England (1586, 1602) . . 112 
WATSON, Thomas (? 1557-2 1592), Hecatompathia; or, Passion- 

ate Century of Love (1582), Tears of Fancy (1593), ete. 112 
WEBBE, William. A Discourse of English Poetry (1586). =. - 174 


WEBSTER, John (? 157--? 1650). Zhe White Devil ; or, Vittoria 
Corombona (1612), The Duchess of Mali (1616), anne ant 
Virginia (1639), and several other plays’. ° 87 


WHETSTONE, George. Promos and Cassandra, a play (pub. 
1578) ; Heptameron of Civil Discourses (1582). . 18,21 


WILKINS, John, Bishop of Chester (1614-1672). Discovery of a 
New World (1638), Discourse concerning a New Planet 
(1640), Essay towards a Philosophical Language (1668) . 180 


WITHER, George (1588-1667). ° Abuses Stript and Whipt, or 
Satirical Essays (1613), The Shepherd's Hunting (1615), 
ee (1615), The Mistress of Philarete (1622), Hymns 

8 of the Church (1628), Collection of Emblems 
“1688, allelujah ; or, Britain’s Second Remembrancer 
(1641), and much other verse and prose af 8 . . 116 
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Hydrostatics 27 
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‘i 9 Book V 17 
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Latin and Greek Classics, 


The editions of LATIN and Grex Crassics in the Tutorial Serses 
are on the following plan :— 


A short Inrropuction gives information as to the Author and 
his chief works, the circumstances under which he wrote, and his 
atyle, dialect, and metre, where these call for notice. 


The TExt is based on the latest and best editions, and is clearly 
printed in large type. 


The distinctive feature of the Notss is the omission of parallel 
passages and controversial discussions of difficulties, the space thus 
saved being devoted to bringing under the learner’s notice impor- 
tant points of grammar, and to explaining historical and other 
allusions. In this way the beginner’s attention is confined to 
acquiring a sound knowledge of language and antiquities in so far as 
they are illustrated by the classic in hand. In order still further to 
lighten the task of those who wish at first to devote their whole 
attention to the construe, information as to persons and places 
mentioned is grouped together in an HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
InpEx. By this means, too, the expense of procuring a Classical 
Dictionary is rendered unnecessary. 


The works which have been prepared fall into two series, accord- 
ing to the readers for whom they are intended; those in the 
Matriculation series have been edited with a view to meeting the 
wants of beginners, while the Graduation series furnishes suitably 
annotated editions for the more advanced student. 


The object of the TRansLaTIons in this Series is to make the con- 
struction of the original clear to the learner, and also to provide 
him with a model of style on which to form his own version; in 
other words, an attempt has been made to attain the mean between 
an elegant paraphrase and a bald and literal “ crib.” 


The VocaBuLaky contains, arranged in the order of the Text, such 
words as the learner is likely to be unacquainted with. The principal 
parts of verbs are given, and (when there is any difficulty about 
it) the parsing of the word as itoccursinthe Text. The Vocabulary 
is interleaved with writing paper. 


Two series of Test Parrss are, as a rule, provided, of which the 
first and easier series is devoted entirely to translation, accidence, 
and very elementary points of Syntax; the second, which is intended 
for use the last time the book is read through, deals with more ad- 
vanced points. 
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Editions of Latin and Greck Classics. 


The following Editions are now ready, with the exception of those 
marked * (in the press), and those marked + (in preparation) :— 


MATRICULATION SERIES. 


8. d. 


g. d. 


Carsar—Gallic War, Bk.1 16 Ovin—Metamorphoses,Bk.11 1 


Carsar—Gallic War, Bk. 5 
CarsaR—Gallic War, Bk. 6 


CarEsaR—G(allic War, Bk. 7[ 2 6 Sattust—Catiline 


Cickro—De Amicitia 
O1crro—De Senectute...... 
Cicrro— Pro Archia..,...... 
Cicrro—Pro Balbo ......... 
Homer—lliad, Bk. 6......... 
Homer—Odyssey, Bk. 17 .. 
Horace—Odes, Bk. 1 .,..... 
Horace—OQdes, Bk. 2 
Horace—Odes, Bk. 8 ...... 
Horacr—Odes, Bk. 4 
Livy—Bk. 1 
LIVY—Bk, 21 .......cecsvssenes 
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16 Ovin—tTristia, Bk. 1......... 
16, Ovin—Tristia, Bk. 3......... 
6 Sopyocies—Antigone ..,... 
G Vxereit—Aeneid, Bk. 1...... 
6 Vrror.—Aeneid, Bk. 3* .., 
6 Vurcit—Aeneid, Bk. 5f ... 
6 Verert—Aeneid, Bk.6...... 
6 | Verait—Aeneid, Bk. 7...... 
6 Vureit—Aeneid, Bk. 9...... 
1 6, Vercir—Aeneid, Bk. 10 .., 
16 | XENOPHON—Anabasis, Bk.1 
16 | XENOPHON—Hellenica, 3... 
16 XrnopHon—Hellenica, 4f.. 
16 


GRADUATION SERIES. 


AxscHyLus — Prometheus 

Viuctus 
ARISTOPHANES—Plutnus...... 
Cicsro—AdAtticum, Bk.4 
Crcrro—De Finibus, Bk. 1 
O1crR0—Pro Plancio......... 
HERoporus—Bk. 6 
Heropotus—Bk. 8 
Homrrn—Odyssey, Bks. 9,10 
Homur—Odyssey, Bks. 11,12 
Hemur—Odyssey, Bks.13,14 
Horacr—Epistles 


26. 


8. d. 


HoracE—Satires ..........0. 
JUVENAL—Satires, 8, 10,13 
LIVY—BK. 34 ..........cccceues 
LIVY—BE. 5 oc. ce sce ceesvenes 
Ovip—Fasti, Bks. 3, 4...... 
PLATO—Phaedo ......cscsseeee 
SoPpHOCLES —Electraf ...... 
Tacitus—Annals, Bk. 1 ... 
Tacirus—Annals, Bk. 2 .., 
Tacirus—Histories, Bk. 1.. 
THucypipEs—Bk, 7 ........ 


3 6 
26 


26, 
36 
26 
26 
26 


8 6 


16 


8. d. 
3 6 
26 
3 6 
26 
26 
3 6 
3 6 
26 
26 
3 6 
8 6 


LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS. 


Translations of Latin and Greek Classics. 


The object of the TRANSLATIONS in this Series is to make the con- 
struction of the original clear to the learner, and also to provide 
him with a model of style on which to form his own version; in 
other words, an attempt has been made to attain the mean between 
an elegant paraphrase and a bald and literal “ crib.” 


The following are now ready, except those marked * (in the press), 


and + (in preparation) :— 


ArscHyLus—Agamemnon... 
ArschyLus—Eumenidest... 
AESCHYLUS—-Prometheus... 
ARISTOPHANES—-Plutus ... 
ARISTOPHANES—Vespae ... 
Carsar—Gallic War, Bk. 1 
Carsar—Gallic War, Bk. 5 
Carsar—Gallic War, Bk. 6 
Carsar—Gallic War, Bk. 7+ 
Cickro—AdAtticum, Bk.4 
Cicrro—De Amicitia ...... 
CicERo—De Finibus......... 
Cickro—De Oratore, Bk. 2 
Cicrro—De Senectute...... 
C1crro—Philippic 2......... 
Ciczro—Pro Archia......... 
CrcERo—Pro Balbo ......... 
Cicrro—Pro Cluentio 
Ci1ctro—Pro Plancio 
Cicero—Pro Rosciof ..... 
DEMOSTHENES — Androtion 
DEMOSTHENES — Adversus 
Leptinem  ...........6068 
Euriripes—Heraclidae ... 
HKoripiprs—HerculesFurens 
Eveiriprs — Iphigenia in 
Tauris 
Hrropotus—Bk. 6 
Hrropotus—Bk. 7 
Hrropotus-——Bk. 8 ......... 
Homer—lIliad, Bk. 6......... 
Homrrn—Odyssey, BK. 4 ... 
Homern—Odyssey,Bks. 9-14 
Homur—Odyssey, Bk. 17... 
Hozack—Epistles............ 
Horace—Odes, Bks. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, each... es 
Horace—Satires . secuecveuves 
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JUVENAL—Satires, 1, 8, 4t 
JUVENAL—Satires, 8, 10-13 
Livy—Bkzs. 1, 3t, 5,21, each 
Ovip—Fasti, Bks. 8 and 4 
Ovip—Metamorphoses, Bk. 
Ie ccatenueutepesitea taken 
Ovip—tTristia, Bk.1.,....... 
Ovip—Tristia, Bk. 3......... 
PLato—Gorgiast 
Prato—Phaedo 
SaLLust—Catiline ........, 
SopHoctes—Antigone ..,.., 
SopHoctes—Hlectra......... 
SopHocites—Philoctetes ... 
Tacitus— Annals, Bk. 1 .., 
Tacitus — Annals, Bks. 1 
BNO 2. wvescisnsdcdevanser ess 
Tacitus—Histories, Bk, 1.. 
TERENCB—Adelphi 
TERENCE—Phormio 
THUcYDIDES—Bk., 4 
THoucypipEsS—Bk. 7 .. 
Vrreit—Aeneid, Bks, ‘1, 2, 
at, 4 each 
Vercit—Aeneid, Bks. 1-4 
VerReirt—Aeneid, Bk. 5...... 
Vereit—Aeneid, Bk. 6....., 
Verait—Aeneid, Bk. 7... 
Verroit—<Aeneid, Bks. 7-10 
Veroit—Aeneid, Bks. 9, 10 
Veroit—Aeneid,Bks.11,12+ 
Vercit—Georgics land 2.., 
XreNnoPpHoN—Anabasis, Bk.1 
XENoPHON—Anabasis, Bk.4 
XENopHON— Hellenica,Bks. 
3 and 4+ each 
XENOPHON—Oecconomicus., 
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Vocabularics and Test Papers. 


The VocaBuLaky contains, arranged in the order of the Toxt, 
words with which the learner is likely to be unacquainted. The 
principal parts of verbs are given, and (when there is any difficulty 
about it) the parsing of the word as it occurs in the Text. The 
Vocabulary is interleaved with writing paper. 

Two series of Test PAPERS are, as a rule, provided, of which the 
first and easier series is devoted entirely to translation, accidence, 
and very elementary points of Syntax; the second, which is intended 
for use the last time the book is read through, deals with more ad- 
vanced points. 


The following are now ready, except those marked * (in the press) 
and + (in preparation). 


a. d. é 8. d. 
Acts oF tHe ApostLEs ... 10 Livy—Bk. 8+.................. 10 
A¥scHYLUS — Prometheus LIVY—BK. 5 w.csseceseeesseeees 10 


Vinctus ................. 10 Livy—Bk. 21................. 10 
Oansak—Gallic War, Bk.1 10 Ovin—Fasti, Bks.8and4 1 0 
Carsan—Gallic War, Bk.5 10 Ovin—Metamorphoses, Bk. 
Carsar—Gallic War, Bk.6 1 0 LD iccuvensseeaniaretvoreus: (40 


Carsar—Gallic War, Bk.7 10 Ovin—Tristia, Bk. 1........ . 10 
Cickrno—De Amicitia ...... 10 Ovip—Tristia, Bk. 3......... 10 
Cicrro—De Senectute...... 10 Satrust—Catiline............ 10 
Cicrro—Pro Archia......... 10 Sopnocitrs—Antigone...... 10 
Ciczro—Pro Balbo ......... 10 Sopnoctes—Electrat ...... 10 
Cicero—Pro Cluentio...... 10 Tacitus—Annals, Bk.1 ... 10 
O1crro—Pro Plancio ...... 10 Tacttrvus—Histories, Bk.1.. 10 
KURIPIDES—Ion ........0008 10 Verer—dAeneid, Bk.1...... 1.0 
Hrgopotrus—Bk. 6 ........ 10 Vereit—Aeneid, Bk. 3+... 10 
Heropotus—Bk. 8 ......... 10 Verert—Aeneid, Bk.5 ... 10 
HomEeR—Iliad, Bk.6.......... 10 Verer—Aeneid, Bk.6..,... 10 
Homer—Odyssey, Bk. 17... 10 Venerz—Aeneid, Bk.7...... 10 
Honacke—RHpistles ............ 10 Vxere1t—Aeneid, Bks.9,10 10 
Horace—Odes, Bk. 1 ...... 10 Vexrerr—Georgics, Bks.1,2 10 
Horace—Odes, Bk. 2 ...... 10 XxENoPHON—<Anabasis,Bk.1 1 0 
Horace—Odes, Bk. 8 ...... 10 XxnopHon — Cyropaedeia, 

Horace—Odes, Bk. 4 ..... . 10 BK A scendideivcaissesen . 190 
Horackr—Satires ............ 10 XxNoPHON — Cyropaedeia, 


Lrvy—Bk. 1 eee avererrersesees 1 0 Bk. 5 eovsetese 0308098006 608 1 0 
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Acts of Apostles. A Vocasuakry, in order of the Text. By H. 
M. Grinpon, M.A., andJ.THompson, M.A. Interleaved, 1s, 


Aeschylus.—Agamemnon. A Transtation. By a Gold Medal- 
list in Classics at London M.A. 1s, 6d. 


Eumenides. A TRansLATION, with Test Papers. By 
F. G. Puaistows, M.A , Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
2s. 6d. Norasizia, 1s. [In preparation. 


Prometheus Vinctus, Hdited by F. G. Puatstowz, M.A. 
Camb., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. Inrropuction, TExt, 
and Norss, 2s. 6d. A VocaBuLary (in order of the Text), 
with Test Pargers. Interleaved, 1s. A Crosz TRANSLATION, 
ls. 6d. Tae THREE Parts IN ONE Vot., 48, 6d, 








Aristophanes.—Plutus. Edited by M.T. Quinn, M.A. Lond., 
Professor of Comparative Philology, Pachaiyappa’s College, 
Madras, Examiner to the University of Madras. Expurgatep 
Text, INTRODUCTION, and Notes, 28, 6d. A TRANSLATION, 
1s. 6d. In one vot., 88. 6d. (See also p. 20.) 


‘Tg just the book a candidate requires, and 1s superior 1 many points to any 
other edition of the Play.” —Hducatonal Tumes, 


Vespae. A TRANSLATION, with Test Papers. By F. G. 
Praistowz, M.A.Camb. 28. 6d. Norasizia, 1s, 


Caesar.—Gallic War, Book I. Edited by A. H. Autcrorr, M.A. 
Oxon., and F.G. Piaistowg, M.A. Camb. Inrropuction, Text, 
and Nores, ls, 6d. A Vocasunary (in order of the Text), 
with Test Papers. Interleaved, 1s, A Litera, TRANSLATION. 
1s. Tue THREE PARTS IN ONE VOL., 88. 


“A clearly pontet text, a good introduction, an excellent set of notes, and an 
historical an D nessbi gan index, make up a very good edition ata very small 
pnice.”’—T'he Schoolmaster. 


Gallic War, Book V. Edited by A. H. Aticrort, M.A. 
Oxon., and W. F, Masom, M.A. Lond. (Uniform with Book I. 
in price and arrangement of Parts.) 


Gallic War, Book VI. Edited by A. H. Auucnort, M.A. 
Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. (Uniform with Book I. 
in price and arrangement of Parts.) 
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Caesar.—Gallic War, Book VII. Edited by A. H. Aticrort, M.A. 
Oxon., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. Lond. Inrropucrion, Text, and 
Norges, 28. 6d. A Vocasutary (in order of the Text), with 
Test Paprrs. Interleaved, 1s. A Literat TRANsLATion, 1s. 
THe THREE PARTS IN ONE VOL., 48. [In preparation. 


Cicero.— Ad Atticum, Book IV. Edited, with Inrropucrion and 
Norss, by J. H. Haypon, M.A. Lond and Camb. 88. 6d. A 
TRANSLATION, with Test Papers, 2s. 6d. 


—=— De Amicitia. Intropuction, Text, and Norss, ls. 6d. 
VocaBuLary (in order of the Text), with Tust Parrrs. Inter- 
leaved, 1s. Transtation, 18. In one VoL., 38, 





De Finibus, Book I, Edited, with Expianatory Norss, 
and an Inrropuction, by 8. Moszs, M.A. Oxon., B.A. Lond., and 
©. 8. Fearensipz, M.A. Oxon. 28, 6d. A TRANSLATION, 28. 
IN ONE VOL., 88, 6d. 

The above 1s the only edition with English Notes, (See also p. 20.) 


“The Introduction presents a carefully compiled summary of ancient philo- 
sophy down to the time of Cicero. The Analysis and Notes are both excellent, 
and cannot but be of real service to the student ”—School Board Chronicle. 


De Oratore, Book IZ. A Transtation. By a London 
Graduate in First Class Honours. 1s, 6d. (See also p. 20.) 


De Senectute. Edited by A. H. AuLcrort, M.A. Oxon. 
and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. Intropuction, Text, and 
Norss, 1s. 6d. A Vocapunary (in order of the Text), with 
Txst Paprrs. Interleaved, 1s, A Literal TRANSLATION, Is. 
Tue THREE PARTS IN ONE VOL., 88. 

‘The notes are admirable.”’—Teachers’ Ard. 

“The notes, although full, are symple. Subject-matter 1s dealt with im an 


index of poe names, while the grammatical difficulties of Cicero’s compli- 
cated sentences receive due attention.’ —Hducatzonal Trmes. 


Philippic II. A Transtation. By J. H. Haypon, M.A. 
Lond. and Camb. 2s, 6d. (See also p. 20.) 





—— Pro Archia. Edited by A. H. Autcrort, M.A. Oxon. 
and F. G. Praistowr, M.A. Camb. InrropucTIon, TEXT, and 
Norss, 1s. 6d. A Vocasurary (in order of the Text), with 
Test Papers. Interleaved, 1s, A LivezaL TRANSLATION, 1s. 
IN ONE VOL., 88. 


—— Pro Balbo. Inrropuction, Text, and Nores, 1s. 6d. 
VocaBuLaky (in order of the Text), with Test Papers. Inter- 
leaved, 18. TRaNsLation, ls. IN ONE VOL., 88. 
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Cicero.— Pro Cluentio. A Transtation. By J. Locxny, M.A. 
1s. 6d. Vocasutarizs (in order of the Text), with Txst 
Paprrs. Interleaved, 1s. 





Pro Plancio. Edited by R. C. B. Kerin, B.A. Lond., 
and A. H. Aticrort, M.A. Oxon. IntrRopuction, Text, and 
Norss, 2s. 6d. A VocaBunary (in order of the Text), with 
Test Papers. Interleaved, 1s. A Ciosz Transzartion, 1s. 6d. 
THE THREE Parts IN ONE VOL., 48. 6d. 





Pro Roscio Amerino. A TRANSLATION, with Tust 
Papers. By F,G. Puaistowr, M.A. Camb. 28. 6d. Nota- 
BILIA. Is. [In preparation. 


Demosthenes.—Adversus Leptinem. A TRANSLATION, with 
Test Papers. By F. BE. A. Trayes, B.A. Camb. 2s, 64. 
Norabitia. Ls, 





Androtion. A Transztation. By a London Graduate 
in First Class Honours, 18. 6d. 


Euripides.—Heraclidae. A Lirzrat TransLaTion. By R. M. 
Tuomas, M.A. Lond. Is, 6d. 


Hercules Furens. A LiteERAL TRANSLATION. By RB. 
M. Tuomas, M.A. Lond. 1s. 6d. 


Ion. A Vocasurary (in order of the Text), with Txst 
Papgrs. Interleaved, 1s, 


Iphigenia in Tauris. <A TransuaTion. By G. F. H. 
Sykes, B.A. Lond. 1s, 6d. (See also p. 21.) 


Herodotus.—Book VI. Edited by W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond., and 
C. 8. Fearensipz, M.A. Oxon. Second Edition. INTRODUCTION, 
Txt, and Norzs, with a Chapter on the Ionic Dialect. 2s. 6d. 
A VocaBuLary (in order of the Text), with Test Papgrs. Inter- 
leaved, 1s, TRansLaTIon, ls. 6d. IN one vot., 48, 6d. 





Book VII. A Transtation. By J. Toompson, M.A. Camb. 
8s. 6d. (See also p. 20.) 


—— Book VIII. Edited by J. Tuompson, M.A. Camb., and 
R. M. THomas, M.A. Lond. Inrgopvuction, Text, and Norzs, 
8s. 6d. VocasuLary (in order of the Text), with Test Papers. 
Interleaved, 18. TransLation, 1s, 6d. IN one vot., 5s, 6d. 


* fhe notes are just such as a student wants,” —The Schoolmaster, 
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Homer.—Tliad, Book VI. By B. J. Haves,M A Lond. Ewrno.- 
puction, Text, and Notes, with Appendix on the Homeric 
Dialect, 1s 64 Vocaputary (in order of the Text), with Tzst 
Papers. Interleaved, 1s TsansLation, 1s In onz vol, 88, 


~——— Jliad, Book XXIV. A Litera. Transtation ByR M 
Tuomas, MA Lond, 1s, 6d. [In pi eparation 


Odyssey, Book IV. A Lirzrat Transtation. By A. F. 
Burnet, MA Lond,andJ Txompson, MA Camb Is. 64. 


——— Odyssey, Books IX.-XYV. Edited, with Inrno- 
puctTion, Nores, and a List of the harder Verbal Forms, by 
J H Haypon, MA Lond and Camb, and A H Attcrorr, 
MA Oxon Books IX, X,2s8,6d; Booka XI, XII, 28 6d; 
oo XIII , XIV ,2s 64 «6A TRaNnsztarion, with Tust Parens. 
8, 
“‘The notes are to the point and not too cntical ’—Sekool Guardsan, 


~~ Odyssey, Book XVII. By W F Muasom, MA. Lond. 
INTRODUCTION, TExT, and Norrs, 1s 6d. VocaBuLagry (im order 
of Text), with Test Papers Interleaved, 18. TRanstaTION, 
ls. IN ONE VOL, 88. 





Horace.—Epistles. Edited by F G Prarstowr, M A Camb, and 
F P SurpHam,MA Lond  Inrropucrion, Text, and Nores, 
8s 6d VocasuLary (in order of the Text), with Test Papregs 
Interleaved 18. Transtation, ls 6d IN onE vot, 58 6d. 

“ Ts exactly fitted to communicate the best possible help °—Hducatronal News. 





Odes, Book I. Edited by A H Attcrort, MA Oxon, 
and B J Hayves,M A Lond Second Edition Inrropuction, 
Text, and Nores, ls 6d. A VocaBuLaky (in order of the 
Text), with Trst Paprrs Interleaved, 1s. A LiTeRrat TRANS- 
LATION, 18, THe THREX PARTS IN ONE VOL, 98. 





Odes, Book II. Edited by A H Attcrorr,M A Oxon., 
and B J Hayes, MA Lond (Uniform with Book I in price 
and arrangement of Parts ) 





Odes, Book IEI. Edited by A H Axicrorr, MA Oxon, 
and B J Hayzs, MA Lond (Uniform with Book I m price 
and arrangement of Parts ) 


“The notes [on Book III} are full and good, and nothing more can well be 
demanded of them. —Journatl of Educatron 


“* It 18a thoroughly good piece of work.” —Educatronal News. 
“* Long and simple notes. '— Educational Times. 
“With such ajds, a thorough mastery of the texts 1s insured,” —Schoolmaster, 
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Horace.—Odes, Book IV. Edited by A. H. Autcrort, M.A. Oxon., 
and F. G, Praistowr, M.A. Camb, Fellow of Queens’ College. 
(Uniform with Book I. in price and ar:angement of Parts.) 

** A clearly-printed text,... notes just of the kind that the student requires. 


All a the student really requires will be found within its boards.’’—School- 
master, 


——— Satires. Edited by F. G. Ptatstowe, M.A., Fellow of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, and A. F. Burnet, M.A. Lond., 
Qualified for the Gold Medal in Classics. INtRopucTION, Text, 
and Norss, 8s. 6d. A Vocasunary (in order of the Text), 
with Test Parrrs. Interleaved, 1s. A CLosg TRANSLATION, 
1s. 6d. Tae Ture Parts IN ONE vor., 58, 6d. 

“Could not be aupamed for attaining the end they have in view—that of 


lang the self-taught student to meet the difficulties and become well versed 
in the beauties of the tongue of ancient Rome.” —Freeman’s Journal. 


“The notes are very full and copious. It will be found a useful book.”— 
m. 


Juvenal.—SatiresI,,ITI.,IV. A TRansiation, with Test Papers, 
By A. H. Autcrort, M.A. Oxon. 2s, 6d. Novas, 1s, 
[In preparation. 





Satires III., X., XI. A Transtation. By a Gold 
Medallist in Classics at London M.A. 18, 6d, (See also p. 20.) 





Satires VIITI., X., XIII. Edited, with Inrropucrion 
and Norss, by A. H. ALtucrort, M.A, Oxon., and A. F. Burnet, 
M.A. Lond. 2s. 6d. 


— Satires VIII. and XXIII. A Transvarion, with Test 
Pargers. By A. H. Autcrort, M.A. Oxon., and A. F. Borner, 
M.A. Lond. 2s. 


Livy.—BookI. Edited by A. H. Arucrovt, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A. Lond. Second Edition. Intropuction, Text, and 
Norrs, 1s, 6d. A Vocapunary (in order of the Text), with 
Test Papers. Interleaved, 1s. A Literal TRANSLATION. By 
H. M. Grinvon, M.A. Lond. 1s. 6d. Tue Turex Pagts In 
ONE VOL., 88. 6d. 


**The notes are numerous and good.” —School Guardian, 


** The notes are concise, and well adapted to the wants of those for whom they 
are intended, dwelling much on grammatical points and dealing with questions 
history and archzxology in a simple but interesting fashion.” —Edacation, 
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Livy.—Book III. Edited by W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond., and F. G. 
Piaistowez, MA. Camb. Inrropuction, Text, and Norms, 
8s. 6d. A VocasuLary (in order of the Text), with Tzst 
Papers. Interleaved, 18, A CLOse TRANSLATION, ls. 6d. THE 
THREE PaRts IN ONE VOL, 58. 6d. [In preparation, 


Book V. Edited by W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond., and A. H. 
AtLcrort, M.A. Oxon. Inrropuction, Text, and Notes 

A VocasuLary (in order of the Text), with Test 
Parers. Interleaved, 18. A Crost Transzation, 1s, 64. 
THe THREE PARTs IN ONE VOL., 48. 6d. 








Book XXI. Edited by A. H. Atrcrorr, M.A. Oxon., and 
W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. Intropuction, Text, and Norss, 
with Duplicate Text, 1s. 6d. VocasuLary (in order of the 
Text), with Test Papers. Interleaved, 1s, TRaNnsLATION, 1s. 6d. 
IN ONE VOL., 88. 6d. 

*It is indeed difficult to see what more a student could possibly have to help 


him 1n a study of this book, or how its contents could be arranged in a better 
atyle, or within a smaller compass.” —Huglish Teacher. 


~—~~ Book ZXI., Ch. 1-30. Edited by A. H. Avucrorr, M.A. 
Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond., with Introduction, Notes, 
Vocabulary, Examination Questions, and Index of Proper 
Names, 1s. 6d. 


Ovid.—Fasti, Books III. and IV. Hdited by T. M. Nearsy, 
M.A. Lond., and F G. Puarstowr, M.A.Camb. IntTRopvcrtron, 
Text, and Norrs, 2s.6d. A VocaButary (in order of the 
Text), with Test Papers. Interleaved, 1s. A Litera TRANS- 
LATION, 1s, 6d, THE THREE PARts IN ONE VOL, 48. 6d. 





Metamorphoses, Book XI. Inrropvuction, Tzxt, and 
Norss, ls. 6d. Vocasuary (in order of the Text), with Test 
Papers. Interleaved, 1s. TRANSLATION, Is, IN ONE VOL., 88, 





Tristia, Book I. Edited by A. H. Atucrort, M.A. Oxon., 
and F. P. Sxipxam, M.A. Lond. Inrropvuction, Text, and Norss, 
1s. 6d. Vocasunary (in order of the Text), with Test Papers. 
Interleaved, 1s. TRANSLATION, 18. IN ONE VOL., 85. 


a The notes and indexes seem to leave nothmg unexplained.” — Educational 
mes, 


—~ Tristia, Book III, Edited by A.H. Anucrort, M.A. Oxon., 
and F. G. Praisrowr, M.A. Camb. Inrropvucrion, Text, and 
Norss, 1s, 6d. Vocasonary (in order of the Text), with Tzsr 
Papegs. Interleaved, lg. Tpanstation, lg, In one yot,, 8g. 
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Plato.—Gorgias, A TRANSLATION, with Test Papzrs By F¥.G. 
Puaistowk, M.A. Camb, 88. 6d. Norasizia, 1s. 
[In preparation, 


Phaedo. Edited by C. 8. Frarensipz, M.A. Oxon., and 
R. C. B. Kenin, B.A. Lond. $s, 6d. 

“The Notes are precise, clear, and never too long..’~Hducatronal Times. 

Phaedo. A TransuaTion. By a London Grapvats in First 

Class Honours. 28. 6d. (See also p. 20.) 


Sallust.—Catiline. Hdited by T.M. Nearsy, MA. Lond. and 
Camb, and B. J. Hayzs, M.A. Lond., Gold Medallist in Classics. 
INTRODUCTION, Text, and Notes, 2s. 6d. VocaspuLary (in order 
of the Text), with Test Papers. Interleaved, 1s, TRansua- 
TION, ls. 6d. IN ONE VOL., 48. 


Sophocles.—Antigone. Edited by A. H. Atucrorr, M.A. Oxon., 
and B. J. Haygs, M.A. Lond. Intropuction, Text, and 
Norss, 1s, 6d. Vocasunanry (in order of Text), with Txst 
Papers. Interleaved, 1s, TRANSLATION, 18, IN ONE VOL., 88. 


Electra. Edited by J THompson, M.A. Camb., and A. W. 
Young, M A Lond, Gold Medallist in Classics. INTRODUCTION, 
Text, and Norss, 8s, 6d. A Vocasunary (in order of the 
Text), with Txust Papers. Interleaved, 18, A TRANSLATION, 
1s, 6d. Tux Tarez Parts 1n ONE Vou, 58. 6d. [In preparation. 


-——— Philoctetes. ATranstation. By F.G. Puarstows, M.A., 
Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 28. 6d. (See also p. 20.) 


Tacitus.—Annals, Book I. Edited by W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond., 
and C. 8. Feanznsipz, M.A. Oxon. Inrropuction, Text, and 
Notss, 2s. 6d. A Vocasutary (in order of the Text), with 
Txst Papers. Interleaved, 1s, A TranstaTion, 18.64, Tue 
THREE PARTS IN ONE VOL., 48, 6d. 

** With such a book as this m his hand, the student may study a difficult 
author without complicated reference to other volumes.” —HZducational Trmes. 
Annals, Book II. Edited, with InrropucTion and 
Norss, by W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond., and C. 8. FEARENSIDE, 
M.A. Oxon. 2s, 6d. 


Annals, Books I.,IT. A TRansLaTion, with Test Papers 
on Book IT. By W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond., and J. THompson, 
M.A.Camb. 2s. 


Histories, Book I. Edited by F. G. Praistown, M.A. 
Camb, and H. J. Marpment, M.A. Lond. and Oxon. Ingo. 
DUCTION, TEXT, and Notzs, 88. 6d. Vocaspunary (in order of 
the Text), with Trst Parers. Interleaved, 18. TRANSLATION, 
1s.6d. In one vot., 5s. 6d 


**The Notes, very full and numerous, give all the aid the student ought to 
have, in a very convenient form.’”’—The Schoolmaster. 
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Terence.—Adelphi. A Teansnation. By A. F. Buanet, M.A, 
Lond. 28. (Seealso p 20) 


a——- Phormio. A TRANSLATION, with Test Parers By F. G. 
Praistowr, MA Oamb. 28. 6d. Norasiria, 18, 


Thucydides.—Book IV. ATnanstation By G F. H Sykes, 
BA Lond. 1s, 6d, (See also p 20) 

* The rendering 18 as close as possible, consistent with due regard to idiom.” 

Educational Times, 

-——— Book VII. Kdited, with Intropvuction, Notzs and a List 
of the harder Verbal Forms, by J F. Srout, BA Camb, and 
F.G Puaistowr,M A.Camb 388s.6d. A Transzation, with 
Tust Papers, 2s. 6d. 


Vergil.— Aeneid, Book I. Edited by A H Attcrort, M A Oxon, 
and W. F Masom, MA Lond. Inrropuction, Tex, and Norss, 
1s. 64, A VocaBuLaky (1m order of the Text), with Test Papers 
Interleaved, 18, Tur Two Parts IN ONE VoL, 28. A CLosx 
TRANSLATION By A. A Igwin Nessitz,M A Is 


Aeneid, Books I.-IV. A Cross Transtaiion ByA A 
Inwin Nrasiit, MA 28 


~~———- Aeneid, Book IZ A Crosx Transiation By A A Inwin 
Nusnitt, MA Is 


——— Aeneid, Book III, kLdited by A H Attrorr, MA 
Oxon ind W F Masom, MA Lond Intropvuction, Trxt, 
and Norks ls 64 A Vocasurary (mm order of the Text), 
with [rst Pairrs Interleaved, 1s, A Ciose TRANSLATION, 18, 
Tue Turer Parts IN ONE Vor , 88 [Ready October, 1893 


Aeneid, Book IV. <A Crose Transration By A A 
Inwin Nespitt, MA 18 


Aeneid, Book V. Edited by A H Axrc Bort, MA Oxon, 
and W I’ Masom,M A Lond Inrropvucrion, Tuxt, and Norszs, 
Is 6d A Vocasvtary (in order of the Text), with Tusr 
Parrrs Interleaved, 18. A Criosz Transzation, 18, Tue 
THREE PARTS IN ONE VOL, 88 | Ready November, 1893 


Aeneid, Book VI. Edited by A. H. Attcrort, M.A. 
Oxon, and B J Hayzs,M A Lond. (Umform with Book V 


in price and arrangement of Parts ) 
“he study of Latin with such a text-book becomes a postive pleasure,”— 
cateonal News 


——— Aeneid, Book VII. By A. H Atticrort, M A. Oxon., and 
T.M Neatsy, MA.Lond (Uniform with Book V in price 
and arrangement of Parts ) 
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VergilAeneid, Book IZ. MUdited, with Inrrovuction and 
Nores, by A. H. Antcrorr, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. Masom, 
M.A. Lond. 1s. 6d. 

** Contains all that is necessary. The Notes are excellent.”—Schoolmaster. 


—— Aeneid, Book X. Edited, with Intropuction and Norts, 
by A. H. Attcrort, M.A.,and B. J. Hayes, M.A. Lond, 1s, 6d. 


Aeneid, Books IX. and X. A Vocanvutary (in order of 
the Text), with Test Papers. Interleaved, 1s. A TRANSLATION. 
By A. A. Inwin Nessitt, M.A. 1s, 6d 


Aeneid, Books VII.-X. ATranstation. By A, A. IRwIN 
Nessitt, M.A. 28. (Seo also p. 20.) 


Aeneid, Books XI., XII. A Taansnation. By A. A. 
Irwin Nessitt, M.A. 1s. 6d. [In preparation, 











Georgics, Books I. and II. A Vocasvtary (in order of 
the Text), with Tust Papers. Interleaved, 18. A TRANSLA- 
TION. By F. P. SarpHam, M.A. Lond. 1s, 6d. 


Xenophon.—Anabasis, Book I. Edited byA. H. Attcrort, M.A. 
Oxon., and F. L. D. Ricnarpson, B.A. Lond. Intronuction, 
Text, and Norss, 1s, 6d, A Vocasunary (in order of the 
Text), with Test Papers, Interleaved, 1s. A Liverar TRANs.- 
LATION, 18. THE THREE PARTS IN ONF VOL., 88. 


**The buok is well planned and well edited.”—~Kducational News. 
‘* The notes are all that could be desired.” —Schoolmaster. 


Anabasis, Book IV. A Litera, Transtation. By A. 
F. Burnet, M.A. Lond. 1s. 6d. 


Cyropaedeia, Book I. Vocazsutaries (in order of the 
Text), with Tust Parzrs. Interleaved, 1s. 





Cyropaedeia, Book V. Vocasoragiszs (in order of the 
Text), with Test Papers, Interleaved, 1s. 


—— Hellenica, Book ITI. Edited by A. H. Attcrort, M.A. 
Oxon., and F. L. D. Ricnarpson, B.A. Lond. Inrropuction, 
Text, and Notes, 38, 6d. TxaNszation, 1s, 6d. In one 
vou., 48. 6d, 


— Hellenica, Book IV. Inrtnopucrion, Text, and Norss. 
8s, 6d. Transcation, 1s, 6d. In one Vot., 48, 6d, 

(In preparation. 
—- Oeconomicus, A Transtation. By B. J. Hayzs, M.A. 
Lond. 18, 6d, (See also p. 20.) 
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Roman and Grecian History. 


ROME, THE TUTORIAL HISTORY OF: to a.v.14. By 
7 a AutcrortT, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. 
8. 6d. 


Rome, History of, B.C. 202-133: Rome under the Oligarchs. 
re H. Auicrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M.A, Lond. 
8. 0d. 


Rome, History of, B.C. 78-31: The Making of the Monarchy. 
By A. H. Auicrort, M.A. Oxon. With Test Papers on the 
Period n.c. 78-42. 4s. 6d. 


EARLY PRINCIPATE, THE. A History of Rome from B.c. 
31 to a.p. 96. By A. H. Auucrort, M.A. Oxon., and J. H. 
Haypon, M.A. Camb. and Lond. 2s. 6d. 

This work 1s designed to supplement the Tutorial History of Rome, and 
such text-books as deal only with the Republican Era. 

“It is deserving of the hnghest praise. All that the student can require for 
his examination 1s supplied in scholarly shape, and 1m so clear a manner that 
the task of the learner 1s made comparatively easy.” —Literary World. 


Roman History, A Synopsis of. 


Part I. To A.D. 14. [In preparation. 
Part Il. A.D. 14-96. 1s. 


Roman History, A Synopsis of, By W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond., 
and A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon. Interleaved :—B.C, 202 to 
183, with Test Parrrs. ls. 6d. B.C.183 to 78. 1s. 6d. 
B.C. 63 to A.D.14. 1s. B.C. 31 to A.D. 37. Is. 6d. 


** Their excellence will make them invaluable to intending candidates, more 
especially for the purpose of razid revision.” —Hducational Times. 
Early Grecian History. A Sketch of the Historic Period, and its 
Literature, to 495 3.c. By A. H. Atucrort, M.A. Oxon., and 
W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. 3s, 6d. 


Greece, History of, B.C. 404-360. By A. H. Auucrort, M.A. 
Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. 48. 6d. [In preparation. 


Greece, History of, B.C. 371-323. By W. F. Masom, M.A. 
Lond, 4s, 6d. [In preparation. 


Sicily, History of, B.C. 490-289, from the Tyranny of Gelon 
to the Death of Agathocles, with a History of Literature. B 
A. H. Attcrort, M.A., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. 8s. 6d. 
Synopsis. Interleaved. 18. 
** We can bear high testimony to its merits.””—Schoolmaster. 
Grecian History, A Synopsis of. By A. H. Auicrort, M.A. 
Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. Interleaved, 1s. 64. each. 
Partl. To 495 B.C. 1s. 6d. Parr Il. B.C. 495-405. 
1s. 6d. Parr III. B.C.404-323. 1s. 6d. 
Also B.C. 405-358. 1s. B.C. 382-338. ls. 
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Latin and Greek. 


GRAMMARS, READERS, &C. 


Higher Greek Reader: A Course of 132 Extracts from the best 
writers, in Three Parts. With an Appendix contaming the 
Greek Passages set for Translation at Sight at the London B A. 
Examination, 1877-1892. 38. 6d. 

Kxy to Part II. 2s, 6d. net. 


LATIN GRAMMAR, THE TUTORIAL. By B.J. Hayss, 
M.A. Lond., and W F Masom, MA. Lond. 8s. 6d. 

‘Great pains have been taken to bring distinctly before the mind all those 
main points which are of fundamental importance, and require firm fixture in 
the memory, and the illustrative examples have heen gathered with much care 
from the classics most usually read for examinations. Though full, 1t 18 not 
overcrowded with minutie ”’—Hducational News. 

‘It 1s accurate and full without being overloaded with detail, and varieties 
of type are used with such effect as to minimise the work of the learner, 
Tested 1n respect of any of the crucial points, 1t comes well out of the ordeal.” 
Schoolmaster. 


LATIN COMPOSITION AND SYNTAX. With copious 
Exercises. By A. H. Attcrorr M.A. Oxon ,and J H. Haypon, 
M.A. Camb. and Lond. Third Edition 28. 6d. Krv, 2s. 6d, net. 

The more advanced portions of the book-work are denoted by an asterisk, 
and the relative importance of rules and exceptions 1s shown by vanity of 
type. Each Exercise 1s divided into three sections of progressive difficulty. 


“This 1s one of the best manuals on the above subject that we have met with 
for some time, It will not only serve as an admurable ¢lass-book, but from its 
table of contents and its copious index will prove to the private student an 
excellent reference book as well.’’— The Schoolmaster. 

“The clearness and concise accuracy of this book throughout are truly re- 
markable ”—Education 

*‘ The arrangement and orderare exceedingly good.”’—School Board Chronicle. 


Latin Grammar, The Preliminary. By B. J. Hayrs, M.A. 


Lond. 1s. 6d. [In preparation. 
Latin Reader, The Tutorial. 18. 6d. With complete Vocasv- 
LARY. 28. 6d. Kry, 2s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 


Matriculation and Intermediate Greek. By B. J. Hayzs, 
M.A. Lond., and W. F. Masom, MA Lond. 2s, 6d. 

ContENTs: Advice on Text-Books—30 Weekly Schemes of Study, with indica- 
tion of important pomts—Notes and Hints on Grammar, &c,—All the Inter, Arts 
Bxamination Papers in Greek Grammar, with Model Answers to 1890, and the 
Matnculation Paper of Jan., 1891, with Answers, 


** This book will be found a Guide in the fullest sense.’—Educational News. 


Matriculation Latin. By B.J. Hays, M.A. Lond. Fourth Edi- 


tron. 1s, 6d. [ Shortly. 
ContTants: Scheme of Study—London Matric, Exam. Papers in Latin Gram- 
mar from 1881 to 1893—Illustrative Sentences for Latin Prose—List of words 
differing in meaning according to quantity—Model Solutions, &c, 
“It 1s simple, accurate, and practical, and this we do not say as theoretica 
critics, but as having tested 1¢ in actual work.” —Zducateon. 
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Latin and Greek. 


EXAMINATION Questions, Norasitia, &c. 


B.A. Latin Examination Papers: being the Quzstions set at 
London B.A. for 18 years, with fall Solutions to the last. 2s. 


B.A. Greek Examination Papers: Being the QureTions set at 
the London B.A, Examinations for 17 years. 28, 


Latin Honours Papers; A Reprint of the Papers in Grammar 
and History set at the London Intermediate Examination in 
Arts (Hons.) for 15 years; together with B.A. (Hons.) and M.A. 
papers in Latin Grammar. 8s. 6d. 


London B.A. Latin Unseens: Being all the unprescribed Pas- 
SAGES set for TRANSLATION at the London B.A. Exam. Is, 


London Undergraduate Unseens: A Reprint of all the Latin 
and Greek Passages set for Unprepared Translation at Matricu- 
lation and Intermediate Arts, 1875-1890. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Matriculation Greek Papers: The Examination Papers in Greek 
set at Matriculation for 15 years, with Model Answers to the 
last. 1s.; cloth gilt, 1s, 6d. 


Matriculation Model Answers in Greek, together with 
the Examination Papers, from June 1888 to January 1891. 
1s.; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


Matriculation Model Answers in Latin, together with the 
Examination Papers, from June 1888 to January 1891. 1s.; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Test Papers and Notabilia : —On Cicero pz Finisus, TERENCE’ 
ADELPHI, Roman History, B.c. 31 to a.p. 37, 1s. 6d.; On 
Cicero, PuiuipricII., and Verein, AENEID I.-IV., 1s, 6d.; On 
EURIPIDES, IPHIGENIA; PLaTo, PHarpo; and Sicinian His- 
TORY, B.C. 490-289, 1s. 6d.; On SopHocies, Painoctetss, and 
Hrropotvs, Book VIL., 1s. 6d. 


Test Papers on Classics. First Series.—Cicero Pro Sestio; 
Juvenal; Aeschylus, Agamemnon; Xenophon, Oeconomicus ; 
Roman History, B.o. 63 to a.p. 14; Grecian History, Bc. 382- 
338. 2s. Second Series.—Cicero De Oratore, II.; Vergil, 
Aeneid VII.~X.; Aristophanes, Plutus; Thucydides, IV. ; Roman 
History, a.p, 14-96; Grecian History, B.c. 405-358, 2, 


FRENCH. al 


French. 


ADVANCED FRENCH READES: Containing passages in 
prose and verse representative of all the modern authors. Bdited 
by S. Barer, B.-és-So., Examiner in French to the College of 
Preceptors, and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. 8s. 64. 


“Chosen from a large range of food modern authors, the book provides ex- 
cellent practice in ‘ Unseens,’”’—The Schoolmaster. 


French Accidence, The Tutorial. 2s. 6d. [In the press, 
French Grammar, The Preliminary. 1s. 6d. [In preparation. 


FRENCH PROSE READER. Hdited by 8S. Baruzt, B.-és-Sc., 
Examiner in French to the College of Preceptors, and W. F. 
Masom, M.A. Lond. 1s. 6d. With Vocasurary. 2s. 6d. 


Notes and Key. By H E Just, M.A Lond., and H.C. A. 
TARRANT, B.A. Lond. 3s, 6d. net. 
To render this book thoroughly serviceable to candidates for Examinations, 


the compilers have chosen passages representative of all modern authors, thus 
securing as varied a vocabulary as possible. 


“The book 1s very well adapted to the purpose for which it 18 intended,”— 
Schoolmaster. 


‘‘Admirably chosen extracts. They are so selected as to be thoroughly 
interesting and at the same time thoroughly illustrative of all that 1s best in 
French hterature.”—School Board Chronicle. 


French Syntax, The Tutorial. 2s. 6d. [In preparation. 


Intermediate and B.A. French Papers: A Reprint of the 
Examination Papers from 1877 to 1892, with Model Answers to 
the last, by A. J. Wyatt, M.A. Lond. 8s. 6d. 


*,* French Honours Papers are contained m the Intermediate Aris 
Drrectory for 1889. (See p. 32) 


Matriculation French Papers: A Reprint of Twenty-nine 
Examination Papers; with Mode] Answers to thelast, by H. E. 
Just, M A. Lond., and L. J. Luurissrer, M.A. Lond. 18.; cloth 
gilt, 1s. 6d. 


Matriculation Model Answers in French and German, 
together with the Examination Papers, from June 1888 to 
January 1891. By H. E. Just, M.A. Lond.,and L. J. Lavissrur, 
M.A. Lond., B.-ds-L., B.-d8-Sc. 18,; cloth gilt, 1s, 6d, 
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en ae 


English Classics. 


Addison.— Essays on Milton, Notes on. By W. H. Low, M.A, 28. 


Aelfric's Homilies, Glossary to, in order of the Text. By A. 
J. Wyatt, M.A. Lond., and H. H. Jounson, B.A. Lond. 2s. 6d, 


Axsenbite of Inwit. A Transtation of the more difficult pas- 


sages (including tho whole of pp. 1-48). By A.J. Wyart, M.A. 
Lond. 8s. 


Chaucer.—House of Fame. Edited by the Rev. Prof. W. W. 
Sxeat, Litt D. (Special Intermediate Arts 1894 Edition for 
the Univ. Corr. Coll. Press, reprinted by the Oxford University 
Press from Prof. Skeat’s Minor Poems of Chaucer, Oxford Press, 
10s. 6d.) 385. 6d. net. 


Dryden. Essays on Dramatic Poesy. Edited by W. H. Low, 
M.A.Lond. 8s.6d. Or Text and Nor#s separately, 28, each. 


Havelok the Dane. A Close TransnATIoNn, preceded by the 
Additional Notes and Corrections issued in Prof. Skeat’s New 
Rdition. By A. J. Wyart, M.A. Lond. 8s. 


Milton.—_Samson Agonistes. Edited by A. J. Wyart, M.A. 
Lond, 2s. 6d, 


* A capital Introduction. The notes are excellent.” —Hducatwonal Temes. 


Milton.—Sonnets, With an Introduction to each Sonnet, and 
Notes, together with an account of the History and Construction 
of the Sonnet, and Examination Questions. By W. F. Masom, 
M.A. Lond. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 

‘Will be a great help to those who are preparing for the forthcoming Inter- 


uae Examipation in Arts at the University of London.”~Edscatconal 
mes. 


Saxon Chronicle, The, from 800-1001 a.p. A TransLatTion. By 
W. H. Low, M.A. Lond. 8s. 


¢.—Henry VIII. With Inrropvucrion and Norss by 
W. H. Low, M.A. Lond. Second Edition. 2s. 
Sheridan.— The Rivals. Edited by W. H. Low, M.A. 1s. 
‘*A fully annotated edition ... complete and thoroughly workmanhke,”— 
Educateon, 


s Shepherd’s Calender, Notes on, with an Inrzopvc- 
tion. By A.J. Wyarr, M.A. Lond. 2s. 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 28 


English History and Literature. 


History of England, The Tutorial. By C. 8. Frarunsins, 
M.A. Oxon. [In preparatron. 


ENGLISH HISTORY, THE INTERMEDIATE TEXT- 
BOOK OF : Being A Longer History of England. By 
C. 8. Feapnrnsipz, M.A. Oxon., and A. Jonnson Evans, M.A. 
Camb. 


VotumeE J, to 1485. 8s. 6d. [In preparation, 
Votume TI., 1485 to 1603. 8s. 6d. 

Votume II1., 1608 to 1714. 8s. 6d. [ Shortly. 
Votume IV., 1714 to 1837, 8s. 6d. [In preparation. 


The following periods have already been issued separately, under 
the title of A History of England :—1485 to 1580. 2s. 1640 
to 1670. 2s. 1660 to 1714. 88.6d. 1685 to 1801. 4s. 6d. 
1760 to 1798. 2s. 


“The results of extensive reading seem to have been photographed upon a 
_ piste so that nothing of the effect of the larger scene 1s lost.’”’—Zeachers’ 

onthly. 

** His genealogical tables and his plans of the great battles are very well done, 
as also are the bricf biographical sketches which come in an appendix at the 
end ”’—Ltterary Opinion. 

“Its lively, itis exact, the style 1s vigorous and has vlenty of swing; the 
facts are numerous, but well balanced and admirably arranged.” —Hducatwn. 


English History, Synopsis of. 1485 to 1603. ls. 6d. 
1660 to 1714. 1s.6d. 1760 to 1798. 1s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEXT-BOOK OF. By W Hd. Low, M.A. Lond. 


Vo.ume I., to 1558, 8s. 6d. [In the press. 
Votume II., 1558 to 1660. 38s. 6d. 
Vorume III., 1660 to 1798. 38s. 6d. [In preparation 


The following Periods have already been issued separately under 
the title of A History of English Literature :—1485 to 1580. 
> an to 1670. 2s. 1660 to 1714. 38s. 6d. 1714 to 
1798. 23. 


‘* Really judicious in the selection of the details given.” —Saturday Review. 

** Designed on a thoroughly sound principle, Facts, dates, and representa 
tive quotations are plentiful, The critical extracts are judiciously chosen, and 
Mr, Low’s own writing 18 clear, effective for 1ts purpose, and evidently the 
result of thorough knowledge and a very cousiderable ability to choose between 
good and bad.” —Natzonal Observer. 

“Mr. Low has succeeded in giving a very readable and lucid account of the 
literature of the time, and has packed an extraordinary amount of information 
into a very smal] compass. His book will be found very interesting and in- 
aOCH ye, quite apart from its value for examination purposes.’—Ztterary 


orld, 
‘““Mr. Low’s book forms a serviceable student’s digest of an important period 
in our hterature.”—Schoolmaster. 
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English Grammar, Questions, &c. 


le-fazxon Grammar, Notabilia of. By A.J. Wrarr, M.A. 
Lond. Ils. 6d. 
“ Affords the student just the assistance he 1s likely to require.” —Hdwcational 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its History and Structure. 
By W. H. Low, M.A. fond. Second Edition. 83s. 6€. 


“the author deals very fully with the source and growth of the language. 
The work 1s scholarly and accurate.”—Schoolmaster. 
“The history of the language and etymology are both well and fully treated.” 
Teachers’ Monthly. 
“s Aptly and cleverly written, nicely got up, and covermg all the wants of tire 
student. "— Zeachers’ Ard. 
“The arrangement and plan of the book 18 devised in the manner most éuited 
e the student’s convemience, and most calculated to :mpress his memory,”— 
ceum. 
“It 1s in the best sense a scientific treatise There 1s not a superfluous sen- 
ae No one who masters the book need fear the examiners.” —Educational 
ews, 
Matriculation English Language Papers: A Reprint of the 
last twenty-five Examination Papers, with Model Answers to 
the last. 1s.; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


Matriculation Model Answersin English Language, together 
with the Examination Papers from June 1888 to January 
1891. 18.; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d, 


Questions on English History and Literature. Fifth Series: 
1485-1580, 28. Eleventh Serres: 1558-1625, 2s. 6d. First 
Serves: 1625-1666, 28. Nenth Series: 1640-1702, 2s. 6d. 
Thuteenth Serres 1660-1740, 2s. 6d. (In preparation.) Third 
Serves : 1660-1714, 28. Seventh Serres : 1760-1815, 2s. 6d. 


Questions on English Literature. Twelfth Series: 1360-1400, 
28. 6d. Second Serves 1558-1603, 2s. Eighth Serves: 1580- 
1620, 28. 6d. Fourth Serves: 1625-1660, 28. Sixth Series: 
1714-1744, 28. Fourteenth Serves : 1740-1770, 2s. 6d. (In pre- 
paration.) Tenth Serves : 1815-1850, 2s. 6d. 


Matriculation English History Papers: A Reprint of the last 
thirty-two Examination Papers; with Model Answers to the 
last, by C. 8, FeaRENsIDE, M.A. Oxon. 1s.; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d, 


Matriculation Model Answers in English History and 
Geography, together with the Examination Papers from June 
1888 to January 1891. 1s,; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 
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Mental and Moral Science. 


ETHICS, MANUAL OF. By J.S Mackenziz, M.A,, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge 68, 6d. 
“This book 1s intended primarily for the usa of private students, and spepially 
for those who are preparing for such examinations in ethics as those conducted 
by the University of London ”’—The Preface. 


“Mr, Mackenzie may be congratulated on having presented a thoroughly 
good and helpful guide to this attractive, yet elusive and difficult subject.”— 


“Tt 1s a most admirable student’s manual.” —Zeaoher’s Monthly. 


“Mr Mackenzie's book 1s as nearly perfect as 1t could be. It covers the whole 
field, and for perspicuity and thoroughness leaves nothing to be desired. The 
pupil who masters 16 will find himself equipped with a sound grasp of the sub- 
ject such as no one book with which we are acquainted has hitherto been equal 
to supplying Not the least recommendation is the really interesting style of 
the work.”—Iiterary World , 

*“No one can doubt either the author’s talent or hisinformation, The ground 
of ethical science 1s covered by his treatment completely, sensibly, and in many 
respects brilliantly.” —~Manchester Guardzan. 

** For a practical aid to the student 1t 1s very admirably adapted. It 1s able 
aed and acute. Thearrangement of the book 13 excellent,” —Newcastle Darly 

ronvole. 


LOGIC, A MANUAL OF. By J. Wetton, M.A.Lond, 2 vols, 
Vol. 1, 108. 6d. [Vol. I. «n preparation, 
This book embraces the entire London B.A. and B.Sc, Syllabus, and renders 
unnecessary the purchase of the numerous books hitherto used. The relative 
importance of the sections 1s denoted by vanety of type, and a migimum 
course of reading 18 thus indicated. 
Vol. I contains the whole of Deductive Logic, except Fallacies, which will 
be treated, with Inductive Fallacies, in Vol. II. 


“A clear and compentions summary of the views of various thinkers on 1m: 
portant and doubtful points,”—Journal of Education, 

‘* A very good book. . . not likely to be superseded for a long time to come.” 
— Educational Review. 

“ Unusually complete and reliable. The aah i of divisions and sub- 
divisions is excellent, and cannot but greatly facilitate the study of the subject 
by the dihgent student.” —Schoolmaster 


“The manual may be safely recommended.” —Educatronal Times. 
“Undoubtedly excellent.”—Board Teacher. 


Logic, Questions on, with Illustrative Examples, By H. Hoxman, 
B.A. Camb. 2s. 6d. Kzy, 28. 6d. [In preparation. 


Questions on Vol. I. of Welton’s Manual. Is. 6d. [Ready. 
B.A. Mental aud Moral Science: Tho Parsxs set at London 


Dniversity, for 15 years, with Sorutions to the last, by J. WELTON, 
M.A. Lond. 2s. 
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WMatbematics and Mechanics, 


ASTRONOMY, ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICAL. By 
C. W. C. Bartow, M.A, Lond. and Camb., B.&c. Lond., and 
G. H. Bryan, M.A. Camb., Fellow of §t. Peter’s College. 
Second Edition, with Answers, 8s. 6d. 

‘Probably within the limits of the volume no better description of the 
methods by which the marvellous structure of scientific astronomy has been 
built up could have been given.” —Atheneum. 

“* Sure to find favour with students of astronomy.” —Nature. 

“This book supplies a distinct want. The diagrams are clear, the style of 
we ne lucid, and the mathematical knowledge required but small.”’— Teachers’ 

onthly. 

“Completely successful.”—Laterary World. 

‘One notice tble feature of the book 1s that the more important theorems 
are carefully illustrated by worked-out numerical examples, and are so well 
arranged and clearly written that the volume ought to serve as a good text- 
book,”—Bombay Advertrser. 


B.A. Mathematics: Questions and Solutions, Containing all 
the Pass Papers in Pure Mathematics given at the London 


B.A. ae for 8 years, with complete SoLurions, 
8s. 6d. 


B.A. Mixed Mathematics: Being the Parrss set at London B.A., 
for 15 years ; with full Soturions to the last, 200 Miscellaneous 
Examples, and Hints on Text-Books, by G. H. Bryan, M.A., 
Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 2s. 


COORDINATE GEOMETRY: The Right Line and Circle. 
By Wituiam Briees, LLB., B.A. F.C.8., and G. H. Bryan, 
M.A. Second Edition. $88. 6d. 


Key. 4s. 6d. net. 


‘It 1s thoroughly sound throughout, and mdeed deals with some difficul 
aa wie a clearness and accuracy that has not, we believe, been surpassed.” 
— Education. 

“An admirable attempt on the of its authors to realize the position of 
the average learner, and to provide for the wants of the private student.... 
Frequent exercises and examination papers have been interspersed, and differ- 
ent sizes of type and intelligently drawn figures will afford great assistance in 
revision.’’—Hducatonal Times. ; 

“The practical character of the book is one of its striking features.”— 
Schoolmaster. ; 

‘““ Rvery difficulty seems to be anticipated,” —School Journal, 


Coordinate Geometry, Worked Examples in: A Gradnated 
Course on the Right Line and Circle. 2s. 6d. 


References are made to the book-work of Coordinate Geometry. 


GEOMETRICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SPHERE. 
By Ma Beicas, LL.B., B.A., F.C.S., and T. W. Epmonpson, B.A. 
1s. 6d. 
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Hydrostatics, An Elementary Text-Book of. By Witiiam 
Beieas, LL.B., B.A., F.C.S., and G. H. Bryan, M.A. 
(Ready early wn 1894. 


Intermediate Mathematics: A Guide to the Mathematics of 
the Intermediate Exams. at the University of London. By 
Wittiam Briees, LL B., B.A., F.C.8. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Contents: Advice on Text-Books—30 Weekly Schemes of Study—45 Test 

Papers—100 Miscellaneous Questions—Directions for Revision—Answers to Test 

Papers—Examination Papers, with Model Answers to 1890. 

Intermediate Science Mixed Mathematics Papers, 1877 to 
1891; with Full Answers to 1890 and 1891, and an Article on 
Text-Books, by G. H Bryan, M A. Camb, and T. W. Epmonp. 
son, B.A Lond. and Camb. 2s. 6d. 


Matriculation Mathematics: A Guide to the Mathematics of 
the Matriculation Examimation of the University of London. 
Fourth Edition. 1s. 6d. 

CONTENTS > Hints—Choice of Text-Books—18 Weekly Schemes of Stud\— 
18 Test Papers—66 Miscellaneous p somleihial Rare Selected Examples—Answera— 
Model Solutions to Exammation Papers~Inist of Buclid’s Propositions set at 
Matriculation during 10 years. 

** Will be of very material service to candidates,”—Schoolmaster, 
Matriculation Mechanics Papers: The Parrss set at London 

Matriculation for 12 years, with Solutions to the last one, Hints 
on Text-Books, and 199 Additional Questions, with Results. 
1s.; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


Matriculation Model Answers in Mathematics, together 
with the Examination Papers from June 1888 to January 1891. 
1s.; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


Matriculation Model Answers in Mechanics and Chemistry, 
together with the Examination Papers from June 1888 to 
January 1891. 1s.; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


Mechanics, Elementary Text-Book of. By Wit.iam Brices, 
B.A., LL.B., F.C.8., and G. H. Bryan, M.A. [Ready Sept. 


MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS, WORKED 
EXAMPLES IN: A Graduated Course on the London 
Matriculation Syllabus. 1s. 6d. 

‘* Will prove itself a valuable aid. Not only are the worked examples well 
graded, but in many cases explanatory paragraphs give useful hints ag to pro- 
cesses. The book has our warm approbation,’”’—Schoolmaster. 
MENSURATION OF THE SIMPLER FIGURES. By 

WiLuiaM Brieas, LL.B, B.A., F.0.8., and T. W. Epmonpson, 
B.A. Lond. and Camb. 2s. 6d. 


Trigonometry, The Elements of, [In preparation. 


Trigonometry, Synopsis of Elementary. For the London 
Inter. Exams. in Arta and Science. Interleaved. 1s, 6d, 
** An admirable little handbook.” —Lyceum. 
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Sclences, 


THE TUTORIAL PHYSICS. By BR. Wattace Srewant, 
D.Sc. Lond., First in First Class Honours in Physics at B.Sc., 
and KE. CatcHroot, B.Sc. Lond., qualified for the University 
Scholarship in Physics. In Four Volumes :— 


1. Sound, Text-Book of. By E Catcupoot, B.Sc. Lond. 3s, 6d: 
[Ready Sept. 


II. Heat, Text-Book of. With 81 Diagrams and numerous 
rar By R. W. Stewakrt, D.Sc. Lond. Second Edstion, 
8. 6d. 


**Clear, concise, well arranged, and well iJlustrated, and, as far as we have 
tested, accurate.”—Journal of Education, 
‘‘ The diagrams are numerous and well executed.” —Hducatconal Tomes. 


Ill. Light, Text-Book of (uniform with the Teet-Book of Heat). 
With 111 Diagrams and numerous Calculations. By RB. W. 
Stewart, D.Sc. Lond. 3s. 6d. 


“The diagrams are neat and accurate, the printing excellent, and the arrange- 
ment of the matter clear and precise.”— Practical Teacher. 

* The text has been adapted to the requirements of the Intermediate Science 
and Prelimmary Scientific Examinations of London University, and a | 
number of questions set at the University during recent pie are included ; 
but the volumes (Ztght and Heat) willbe found equally well adapted for eral 
use by those students who have already mastered the first principles of physics. 
The subjects are treated both mathematically and experimentally, and the most 
important theorems are illustrated by diagrams and figures.” —-School Guardzan. 


IV. Magnetism and Electricity, Text-Book of. With 159 
Diagiams, By RB. W. Stewart, D.8c. Lond. 6s. 6d. 


“Will be found suitable for general use as an introduction to the study of 
electrical science,”’~—Jron. 

* It 1s thoroughly well done.”’—Schoolmaster. 

“The author has been very successful in making portions of the work not 
ordinamly regarded as elementary appear to be so by his simple exposition 
of them.”’—~ Teachers’ Monthly. 


ANALYSIS OF A SIMPLE SALT. With a Selection of Model 
Analyses. By Wiuviam Briaes, LL.B., B.A., F.0.8., and B. W. 
Stewart, D.8c. Lond. Second Edition, with TaBLEs oF 
ANaLysis (on linen), 2s. 6d. 


“Likely ¢o prove 8 useful and trustworthy assistance to those for whem it 1s 
especially intended.”—Nature. 

““Rvery help that can be given, short of oral instruction and demonstration, 
1s here given ; and not only will the private student find this a welcome aid, but 
the class master will be glad of the help furmshed by Messrs. Briggs and Stewart, 
whose names are 8 guarantee of accurate information.” — Education. 

“Its treatment of the subject in hand 1s very thorough, and the method 1s on 
sound lines.” —Schoolmaater. 

“The selection of model analyses is an excellent feature of the book.” —Bduca- 
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BIOLOGY, TEXT-BOOK OF. By H. G. Wexzs, B.Sc. Lond., 
FZS.,FC.P. Part 1., Vertebrates. 6s. 6d. 
Part II., Invertebrates and Plants 6s. 6d. 


“The Tert Book of Baology 15 8 most useful addition to the series already 
issued; it 1s well arranged, and contains the matter necessary for an elementary 
pirehed of vertebrate zoology 1m a concise and logical order.”—Journal of Edu- 
cation, 

‘“‘Mr Wells’ practical expenence shows itself on every page; his descriptions 
are short, lucid, and to the pomt, We can confidently recommend 1t.’’—Zdu- 
cational Times. 

‘The numerous drawings, the well-arranged tables, and the careful deserp- 
tions will be of the utmost value to the student as models for the setting forth 
of the results of lis own investigations * —Schoolmaster. 

Pal above the average as regards soundness of treatment and method,’’— 
ure. 

“Mi. Wells 1s a model tutor on paper, and this work 1s a cram-book without 
the vengeance , that 1s to say, he deals with everything he ought to deal with, 
and touches nothing that he ought not to touch ; but through it all he co-ordi- 
nates and compaits, grasps and contrasts, leads up and leads on, deducts and 
infers, explains and illustrates, states and comments, indicates and suggests, in 
80 lucid, sane, and clever a manner that one feels he has done biology 2 service, 
For the higher forms of Modern Side we commend this text-book without 
reserve ; for the special student of biology we urge 1ts uses with enthusiagm.”’ 
Educational Review. 


Chemistry, Synopsis of Non-Metallic, With au Appendix on 
Calculations. By WiLL1Am Brices, LL B., B.A., F.C.8. Inter- 
leaved, 1s. 6d. 

“The notes are very clear, and just the thing to assist in the revision of the 
subject.” —Lnterary Opinion. 
* Arranged in a very clear and handy form.” —Journal of Education. 


HEAT AND LIGHT, ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF. 
By BR. W. Stewart, D.8c. Lond. Second Edition. 8s, 6d. 


This book embraces the entire London Matriculation Syllabus, and contains 
141 Diagrams. 

“A student of ordinary ability who works carefully through this book need 
not fear the examination.””—The Schoolmaster. 

“1¢ will be found an admirable text-book.” —Hducatronal News, 

“A well-printed and well-illustrated book. It strikes us as a trustworthy 
guide.” —Practecal Teacher. 

* A welcome addition to a useful series.”—School Guardian, 

“* Adapted for any student desirous of gaining a thorough knowledge of these 
two most ipo branches of Physics, And this 18 not only because the 
treatment adopted and developed by the author is compendious, but also 
because the language 1s simple, yet precise.’—From Il Grornale de Erudierone. 

‘* We think Mr. Stewart has succeeded,” —Educatton, 


HEAT, TEXT-BOOK OF. See utorial Physics, p. 28. 


Heat and Light Problems, with numerous Worked Examples. 
By BR. W. Stewart, D.8c. Lond. 1s, 64. 


** Students who find s ] difficulties with regard to the questions on the 

uantitative relations of either of these two branches of piece science cannot 
phe better than study this work. By 80 doing, they will find themselves y 
much enhghtened, and their difficulties considerably diminished,” —Nature, 
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LIGHT, TEXT-BOOK OF. See Tutorial Physics, p. 28. 


Magnetism and Electricity, Examples in. 1s. 6d. 
[In the press. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY, ELEMENTARY 
TEXT-BOOK OF: Being an Abridgment of the Text-Book 
of Magnetism and Electricity, specially adapted to the London 
Matriculation Syllabus, with 143 Diagrams and numerous 
Questions. By R. W. Srxewakt, D.Sc. Lond. 8s. 6d. 

“ Plain and intelligible. It 1s a capital example of what a good text-book 


should be.” —Eduecatconal News. 
“Will prove to be particularly helpful to students im general.”—Scrence and 


rt. 

“We can heartily recommend 1t to all who need a text-book.”’-—-Lyceum. 

“This 18 an admirable volume, ... A very good point 1s the number of 
worked out examples.”’— Teachers’ Monthly. 

“* Leaves little to be desired.”—Hducateonal Times. 

‘* Another of his excellent text-books.”—Nature. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY, TEXT-BOOK OF. 
Sce Tutorial Physis, p. 28. 


Matriculation Chemistry Papers: A Reprint of the Examina- 
tion Papers for 17 years; with Model Answers to the last. 
1s.; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


Matriculation Model Answers in Chemistry and Mechanics, 
together with the Hxamination Papers from June 1888 to 
January 1891. 1s.; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


Matriculation Model Answers in Heat and Light and in 
Magnetism and Electricity, together with the Examination 
Papers from June 1888 to January 1891. 1s.; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


Science Examination Papers: Being the Questions set at the 
London Intermediate Science and Preliminary Scientific Exami- 
nations. Three vols, Hach 2s. 6d. : 


1. Brotocy Paprrs, for 16 years. 

2, CHEMISTRY Papers, for 24 years, with list of Substances 
given for Analysis. 

3. PHysics Paprrs, for 24 years, with a compendium of Uni- 
versity Questions and Exercises in Practical Work. 


Science Model Answers: Being the Intermediate Science and 


Preliminary Scientific Examination Papers set July 1889, with 
foll Sonutions. Second and cheaper Issue. 28. 6d. 


Sound, Text-Book of. See Tutorial Physics, p. 28. 
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Law. 


Intermediate Laws Constitutional History Papers: A Re- 
print of the last seven London University Papers in Consti- 
tutional History, with Model Answers to the last, and Victoria 
University Papers, and Additional Questions. By J. M.Govzs, 
LL.D. Lond. 1s. 6d. 

Intermediate Laws Jurisprudence Papers: A Reprint of the 
last seven years’ London University Papers in Jurisprudence, 
with Model Answers to the last, and Victoria, University Papers, 
and Additional Questions. By J.M. Gover, LL.D. Lond. 1s. 6d. 

Intermediate Laws Roman Law Papers: A Reprint of the 
last seven years’ London University Papers in Roman Law, 
with Model Answers to the last, and Victoria University Papers, 
and Additional Questions. ByJ.M. Gover, LL.D. Lond. 1s. 6d. 


London LL.B. Examination Papers: A Reprint of the Ex- 
amination Papers, 1886-1891, with Mopr~ ANswers to those of 
1891. By J. M. Gover, LL.D. Lond. 383s. 6d. 


London LL.B. Guide. (See p. 32.) 


Eramination Papers, &c. 


B.A. Examination Papers for 1887, with Answers to the 
Mathematical Questions. 1s. 

B.A. Examination Papers for 1888, with a Scheme for reading 
Classics. Is. 

B.A. Examination Papers for 1888, Model Solutions to; 
(including Special Subjects for the Year), by Graduates at the 
head of the degree lists in each department. Second and cheaper 


Issue. 28. 6d. 
B.A. Examination Papers for 1889 (in all subjects). 6d. 


Intermediate Arts Examination Papers (in all subjects) for 
1888 and 1889. 6d. each. 


Intermediate Science and Preliminary Scientific Exami- 
nation Papers, July, 1889. 1s. 


London University Guide 1893-4, (230 pages.) 1s. 


Matriculation Examination Papers (in all subjects). June 
1889, and Jan. and June 1890. 8d. each set. 
*,° To facilitate the use of these Questions at schoo) examinations, each Paper 
has been printed on a leaf by itself, and may thus easily be torn out, 
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Directories, 


B.A. DIRECTORY, with FULL ANSWERS to the 
Examination Papers, (No IV will be published during the 
fortnight following the Eramunation of October 1893) No. 1, 
1889, II , 1890, III , 1891 2s. 6d. each, net. 

ContENTsS Introductory Hints—University Regulations—Advice on the 
Choice of fext Books (incinding Special Subjects for the two following years) 
—the Examination Papers—Full Solutions eu in Special Subjects or the 
year) by Tutors of University Correspondence College. 


INTERMEDIATE ARTS DIRECTORY, with FULL 
ANSWERS to the Examination Papers. (No VII will 
be published during the fortnight followung the Examination 
of July 1895) No. I, 1888 2s. 6d net , No. II, 1889 (with 
the French Honours Papers), No III , 1890, No IV, 1891, 
No V, 1892, No VI, 1893, 1s 6d each, net. 

ContTENI8 Introductory Hints—University Regulations—Advice on the 
Choice of Text Books (including Special Subjects for the following year—The 
Pass Examination Papers—Full Solutions (except in Special Subjects for the 
year) by Tutors of University Correspondence College. 


INTER. SCIENCE AND PRELIM. SCI. DIRECTORY. 
(No V will be published during the fortnight following the 
Ezamimation of July 1895) No I, 1890, No II, 1891, No. 
III , 1892, No IV, 1893, 2s 6d. each, net 


ConTENTs Introductory Hints~Auvice on the Choice of Text-Books—The 
University Regulations—Lhe Examination Papers—Full Solutions to all the 
Papers by Tutors of Univei sity Coriespondence College 


MATRICULATION DIRECTORY, with FULL AWN- 

SWERS tothe Examination Papers. (Published during 

the week following each Exammnation) Nos. IV., VI, VII., IX , 

X, XI, XT, XIII, XIV (June 1888, and June 1889, Jan. 
1890, and Jan 1891 to June 1893), 18 each, net. 

ContTENTS Introductory Hints—University Regulations—Advice on the 


Choice of Text Books (including Special Subjects for the next two Examina- 
tions)—The Examination Papers—Full Solutions hy Tutors of University Cor- 


respondence College 

“hese solutions are uniformly accurate.’ ~Journal of Education 

“No candidate could desire a more rehable guide ”—The Schoolmaster. 

** Books, method of study, and other matters of importance are treated with a 
fulness of knowledge that only experts can possess.”—Hducatronal News. 


Matriculation Directory. No. I. (containmg the Examination 
Papers of Jan. 1887, with Answers to the Mathematical Ques- 
tions). 64d. 

Nos. IT, HII, V, VILL. are out of prent. 
London LL.B. Guide. By J. M. Gover, LLD. Lond. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS Leeaagacng & Hints—University Regulations—Advice on the 
Soe ot Text-Books, with Notes on the more important, indicating the portions 


